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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  a  subject  of  universal  regret,  that,  by  the 
negligence  and  want  of  literary  curiosity  of  our 
ancestors,  w^  are  left  almost  entirely  in  the  dark 
r^pecting  the  private  history  of  the  most  erai- 
cneiit  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Any 
account  of  their  lives,  which  can,  at  the  pre* 
sent  period,  be  prefixed  to  their  works,  appears 
meagre  of  incidents,  and  defective  in  the  most 
niaterial  and  interesting  parts.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  regard  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  to  whom,  in  the  scale  of  the  dramatic 
poets  of  that  age*  the  second  place  has  generally 
been  awarded.  As  it  becomes  the  peculiar  duty 
of  an  editor  to  collect  every  thing  which  is 
known  respecting  his  author,  he  is  led  conti* 
nually  to  regret»  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
^w  anecdotes,  perhaps  not  even  sufficiently  au^^ 
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thorlsed,  the  whole  of  his  narrative  consists  of 
an  enumeration  of  their  literary  compositions. 

Both  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  the  advan- 
tage  of  being  honourably  descended,  and,  con« 
sequently,  of  receiving  an  excellent  education  ; 

■ 

and  they  had  both  relatives  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  literature.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  give  a  separate  account  of  the  life  of  each^ 
and  accordingly  a  chronological  arrangement 
has  been  adopted  in  the  following  pages,  which 
commences  and  concludes  with  Fletcher,  who 
was  born  ten  years  before  his  friend  Beaumont^ 
and  survived  him  an  equal  number  of  years. 

Dr  Richard  Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London,  the 
£ither  of  our  poet,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
eminence.  Hid  influence  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  procured  him  a  very  rapid  succesaum 
of  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He  was  bom  in 
Kent,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  either  in 
Bennet  or  Corpus  Christi  college,  and  admit* 
ted  at  that  university  about  the  year  1561.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  in 
1572,  having  previously  obtained  the  same  de- 
gree at  Cambridge.  The  15th  of  November^ 
1583,  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
and^  in  that  capacity,  attended  at  the  execution 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Fotheringay*castle, 
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on  the  8th  of  February,  1586^  On  this  occasion^ 
he  stands  charged  with  having  embittered  the 
last  moments  of  that  unfortunate  princess,  by 
his  intemperate  ze^l  to  convert  her  to  the  pro« 
testant  faith.  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, which  preferment  he  iis  said  to  have  obtain- 
ed oh  condition  of  farming  out  the  revenues 
to  some  of  the  principal  courtiers,  by  which 
means  he  greatly  impoverished  the  bishopric. 
He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  in 
1592,  and  from  thence  to  that  of  London,  to 
which  he  was  elected  the  SOth  of  December, 
}594,  and  confirmed  the  10th  of  January  fol- 
lowing. A  few  days  after,  he  entered  into  a  se# 
cond  marriage'  with  the  Lady  Baker  of  Kent, 
sister  to  Sir  George  Gifford,  which  so  highly 
ofifended  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  spite  of  her 
pretended  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion, 
encouraged  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  was 
peculiarly  averse  4;o  the  second  marriage  of  a 
bishop,  that  she  either  reprimanded  him  per* 
sonally,  or  forbid  him  to  appear  at  court  by 
message.  He  in  vain  applied  to  Lord-treasurer 
Burleigh  to  intercede  with  the  queen  in  his  be- 


'  It  is  entirely  unknown  who  was  the  first  wife  of  Bishop 
Fletcher^  and  the  mother  of  our  poet. 
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half,  for  he  was  suspended  from  the  functions  of 
his  office,  by  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, February  28,  1594.  He  made,  however, 
sufficient  interest  to  be  reinstated  in  his  bishop- 
ric after  some  months,  but  the  queen  was  inflexi- 
ble to  his  solicitations  to  be  restored  to  &Your 
and  readmitted  at  court.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  she  condescended  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his 
retirement  at  Chelsea,  where  he  died  suddenly, 
the  15th  of  June,  1596.  Camden  says  that  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  the  immoderate  use  of 
tobacco.  He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral 
without  any  monument*  In  his  person  he  was, 
like  most  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourites,  re- 
markably  handsome,  in  his  behaviour  courtly^  and 
distinguished  for  his  eloquence.  Among  other 
qualifications,  he  was  extremely  dexterous  in  the 
management  of  the  great  horse.  Fuller  says  that 
he  was  condemned  for  pride  by  those  that  did 
not .  know  him,  and  for  humility  by  those  that 
did.  He  left  no  publications  of  any  sort  behind 
him. 

Dr  Giles  Fletcher,  his  younger  brother,  was 
celebrated  for  the  diplomatic  talents  he  display- 
ed  at  the  courts  of  Scotland,  Germany,  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  Russia,  and  for  the  accurate  ob- 
servations which  he  drew  up  respecting  the  lat- 
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t«  country,  Anthony  Wopd  ijifprrofl  uas^  Xh9i 
he  .l]iecame  an  excellent  poet ;  hm  ,pqetical  f»me 
waSf  howeverji  (Kmipletely  eclipsed  by  bis  ,two 
gon%  Giile9.and  I^hineafiit  wbo  are  justly  mQked 

•mOTi^t  the  «i09t  fminmt  p«ets  of  ^  jsevieBa 

^entb  century, 

John  .Illetcl^r,  :thua  Jbonourftbly  desceodi^ci 
snd  related*  was  bom  in  Ha^  yi^r  1576»  4nd 
educated  at  Cambridge*  pisobably  at  Bennet  coI« 
le^^  to  wbich  hift  father,  was  a  benefactor  by 
bis  will,  ^e  is  said  to  have  m»de  a  consider* 
:^le  proficiency  at  the  university  ^  ^nd,  indeedi. 
his  works  prove  him  t^  h^e  been  a  classical 
student  of  respectable  acquirements.  Jliat  he 
was  master  of  the  more  ^ghionablp  jnodern  Jan<* 
guagesy.such  bj^  French*  JtaUau*  and  Sf^sb* 
is  also  evident  from  his  having  borrowed  the 
plots  of  many  of  hisdmmas  from  works  in  those 
languages,  which  had  not  at  that  time  been 
translated.  At  what  period  he  left  the  universi- 
ty we  are  not  at  present  able  tp  depidc*  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  honourable 
degree.  From  two  entries  in  the  manuscript  of 
Henslowe^  proprietor  of  the  Bose  tl;i9atre»  pre-* 
served  at  Dulwich  college,*  Mr  Malone  con- 

*  '<  October  14, 1596^  ,  l^f^  ji^tp  Msfftyoe  {Sav^ter]  to 
fetch  Fleat^faer*  n$  «•''  .Aq^  '^*  Gav^lhe  ^oB^sny  to  give- 
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dude8>  that  Fletcher  wrote  for  the  stage  as  ear* 
}y  a?  151969  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  If  these  entries  really  refer  to  our  poel^ 
which  is  by  no  means  certain,^  as  his  name  is 
not  affixed  to  any  of  the  plays  enumerated  by 
Henslowe,  his  earliest  performances,  in  which) 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  pro* 
bably  joined  some  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  the 
day,  are  to  all  appearance  irretrievably  lost* 
It  is  equally  uncertain  at  what  period  his  friend- 
ship  and  copartnership  commenced  with  Beau<» 
mont,  of  whose  birth  and  parentage  we  now 
come  to  give  an  account. 

Francis  Beaumont  was  descended  from  the 
very  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the  Beau^ 
monts  of  Grace-dieu,  in  Leicestershire.  ^    Hii 


Fleatcherf  and  the  have  promised  me  payment,  xx.  s.**^^Shaki' 
spearCf  ed.  1803,  vol.  III.  p.  380. 

3  Perhaps  these  entries  refer  to  Laurence  Fletcher  the  cor 
median,  who  appears  at  the  head  of  the  license  granted  to  the 
king's  servants,  19th  May,  1603,  and  who  died  in  the  year 
1608. 

*  In  <<  Two  Bookes  of  Epigrammes  and  Epitaphs/'  &c  by 
Thomas  Bancroft,  London,  1639,  4.  the  foUowing  address 
*•  To  Grace-dieu''  occurs: 

'   **  Grace^iieuy  that  mider  Cfaamwood  stand'st  alone^ 
As  a  grand  relick  of  religion, 
I  reverence  thine  old  but  fruitful  worth. 
That  lately  brought  such  noble  Beaumonts  forth. 
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£Ulier,  Francis,  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  25th  of  January, 
1598,  and  died  at  Grace^eu,  the  22d  of  April, 
1598.    By  his  wife,  Ann  Pierpoint,  daughter  of 
Sir  Cteorge  Pierpoint  of  Holme,  he  left  three 
sons.    The  eldest,  Henry,  was  knighted,  April 
S«,  1603,  and  died  in  the  year  1605.     Sir  John 
Beaumont,  the  second  son,  who  was  bom  in 
1582,  and  who  survived  our  author  thirteen 
years,  was  a  poet  o£  very  considerable  talents,  * 

whose  brave  heroic  muses  might  aspire. 
To  match  the  anthems  of  the  heavenly  qntre ; 
The  mountains  crown'd  with  rocky  fortresses, 
And  flWt'ring  woods  secure  thy  happiness. 
That  highly-favour'd  art  (tho'  lowly  placed) 
Of  heaven,  and  with  free  nature's  bounty  graced : 
Herein  grow  happier,  and  that  bliss  of  thine. 
Nor  pride  o'ertop,  nor  envy  undermine." 

I  Drayton,  in  his  Epistle  «  To  my  dearly  loved  Friend,  Hen- 
ry Reynolds,  Esq.  of  Poets  and  Poesy/*  thus  celebrates  Sir 
John  Beaumont,  and  his  brother  Francis,  together  with  Wil- 
liam Browne,  the  author  of  Britannia's  Pastords : 

«*  Then  the  two  Beaumonts  and  my  Browne  arose. 
My  dear  companions,  whom  I  freely  chose 
My  bosom  friends ;  and  in  their  several  ways, 
Eightly  born  poets,  and  in  these  last  days 
Men  of  much  note,  and  no  less  nobler  parts, 
Such  as  have  freely  told  to  me  their  hearts, 
As  1  have  mine  to  them/'— — 

I  must  here  acknowledge  the  obligations,  for  which,  as  the  bio- 
grapher of  Beaumont,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  NichoU's  elabo- 
rate  and  erudite  History  of  Leicestershire. 
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of  which  he  has  left  us  a  dbtinguiahed  prdof 
in  his  poem  on  Bosworthfield»  remarkable  for 
the  spirit  of  the  poetry  and  the  easy  flow  of 
the  versification.  The  dramatic  poet,  Francis 
Beaumont,  was  the  youngest  son,  and  was  bom 
at  Grace-dieu,  in  the  year  1536.^  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  Lent-term,  1596,  he  was  admitted,  at  the 
same  time  with  his  two  eider  brothers,  gentle* 
man  commoner  of  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke 
college,  at  that  period  much  resorted  to  for  the 
study  of  the  civil  and  common  law.    After  lea- 

*  Great  coofusion  has  been  occasioned  fUnong  the  biogra* 
pbers  of  our  fioet,  by  the  drcumstancey  that  there  were  at 
least  three  Francis  Beaumonts  alive  in  1615.  Both  Wood  and 
Oldys  confound  the  dramatic  writer  with  his  namesake,  the 
master  of  the  Charter- house,  of  the  family  of  the  Beaumonts 
of  Cole-Orton,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  also 
poet,  and  died  in  1624.  He  prefixed  an  epistle  to  Spdght's 
edition  of  Chaucer,  printed  in  1598,  containing  an  apology  for 
the  licentious  passages  which  occur  in  that  poet's  writings. 
Oldys,  supposing  this  epistle  to  have  been  the  production  of 
the  dramatic  writer,  concludes,  that  the  age  at  which  the  lat* 
ter  is  said  to  have  died  must  be  founded  on  erroneous  infor- 
mation, as  it  was  not  likely  that  a  judgment  from  a  boy  of 
thirteen  should  be  preferred  by  the  judicious  editor  of  ^hau- 
cer.  Wood  is  led  by  a  similar  mistake  to  ascribe  the  educa- 
tion of  our  poet  to  Cambridge.  Another  Francis  Beaumont 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  nephew  to  the  drama- 
tic writer.  He  afterwards  became  a  Jesuit,  and  prefixed  a 
copy  of  verses  to  the  poems  of  his  father,  printed  in  162d» 
Mr  Nichols  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  Francis  Beaumont  of 
Peter-house,  Cambridge,  and  another  of  St  John'i^  but  pro«t 

fesses  himself  ignorant  of  their  dates, 
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vitig  the  university,  he  studied  for  some  years  in 
the  Juner-Temple ;  but  the  vivacity  of  his  ima« 
giuation,  and  the  bent  of  his  genius  toward  dra* 
matic  poetry,  se^tns  to  have  alienated  his  mind 
from  any  intense  application  to  the  law.  His 
acquirements  in  ckssical  learning,  and  the  other 
sciences  &shionable  at  the  time,  are,  however* 
acknowledged  to  have  been  very  considerable. 

In  the  year  1602,  when  he  was  only  sixteea 
years  of  age,  he  published  the  fable  of  Salmacis 
and  Uennaphrpditus,  in  the  paraphrastic  style 
of  the  Italian  poets  of  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury.  If  he  had  exhibited  no  further  speci- 
mens of  his  genius  after  this  juvenile  attempt, 
he  wovdd  never  have  been  ranked  among  the 
illustrious  poets  of  his  counl^y.  Fortunately, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  stage,  and  became 
the  intimate  of  Ben  Jonson  and  fletcher.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  addressed  a  copy  of 
verses  to  the  former,  on  his  comedy  of  The  Fox, 
first  produced  in  the  year  1605,  replete  with  the 
soundest  criticism,  and  evidencing  a  familiar  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  models  of  the  ancient  dra- 
ma ;  thus  justifying  the  high  opinion  which  was 
entertained  by  his  contemporaries  of  his  supe^ 
rior  Judgment,  particidarly  by  Jonaon,  who  is 
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said  to  have  submitted  the  plots  of  his  dramatic 
performances  to  his  young  friend.  His  intimacy 
with  Fletcher  led  to  a  still  closer  connection^ 
which  continued  without  interruption  till  the  ear- 
ly death  of  Beaumont  It  is  not  improbable  that 
fletcherr  ^t  first,  like  Ben  Jonson,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  judgment  of  Beaumont,  to  submit 
his  performances  to  his  correction,  and  that  they 
were  gradually  led,  by  a  congeniality  of  mind, 
to  compose  dramas  in  conjunction. 
'  As  the  greater  proportion  of,  the  dramatic 
poets  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamed  were 
in  needy  circumstances,  and,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, depended  on  the  exertion  of  their  minds 
for  their  daily  bread,  they  were  naturally  led  to 
form  copartnerships  of  talent  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pedition, and  to  supply  the  eager  demand  of  the 
London  audiences,  who  had,  but  a  short  time 
before,  become  partial  to  the  rational  entertain- 
ment afforded  by  the  stage,  and  who  were  pro- 
portionably  attached  to  it,  and  eager  for  a  con- 
tmual  supply  of  theatrical  novelties.  Hie  pa- 
pers of  Henslowe,  the  proprietor  of  the  Rose 
tiieatre,  prove,  that  a  great  number  of  dramas 
was  produced  at  one  only  of  the  numerous  play- 
houses tten  existing,  between  the  years  1597 
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and  1603 ;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
were  written  by  two,  three,  or  four  poets,  in 
combination.  At  a  later  period  these  copart- 
nerships became  less  frequent,  but  they  still 
continued  common,  till  the  destruction  of  the 
stage,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  the  ruling  fana- 
lics»  ^ 

The  dramatic  alliance  between  Beaumont  and 
Tletcher  was,  perhaps,  originally  induced  by  this 
iinivtrsal  practice  of  the  age ;  but  the  immediate 
causes  which  led  to  it  were  different  and  more  ho» 
nourable ;  not  the  urgency  of  providing  for  their 
subsistence,  but  their  strict  intimacy  in  private 
life,  the  :rimilarity  of  their  disposition  and  habits^ 
and  the  wonderful  congeniality  of  their  genius* 
Trom  an  exj^ression  in  Sir  William  Davenant's 
prologue,  written  for  a  revival  of  the  Woman- 
Hater,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  probability,  that  Fletcher  began  to  be 
actively  employed  in  writing  for  the  stage  about 
the  year  1605.  If  he  actually  wrote  as  early  as 
1596^  his  endeavours  were  probably  insignifi- 
cant, and  confined  to  a  share  in  some  of  the 

^  The  prevalency  of  similar  alliances  iimong  tho  Spanidi 
dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  noticed.by  the 
edUtor  on  aaother  occasion. — See  the  Dramatic  Works  of  John 
Ford^  Edinburgh^  1810,  8.  vol.  I.  p.  xiv. 
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dramas  of  the  timei  in  conjunction  with  other 
poets. 

The  period  of  the  continued  partnership  he* 
tween  Beaumont  and  fletcher  does  not  seem  to 
have  commenced  till  about  the  y^ar  1608.  In 
1606,  or  1607)  Fletcher  produced  the  comedy 
of  the  Woman^Hater,  without  the  assistance  of 
his  friend.  In  this  play,  which  was  acted  by 
the  children  of  St  Paul's,  Fletcher  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Ben  Jonson,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  with  very  considerable  success ;  but, 
if  we  may  believe  the  tradition  mentioned  by 
Pryden,  that  our  poets  produced  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  plays  before  the  appearance  of 
Philaster,  the  Woman-Hater  must  have  met  with; 
a  reception  similar  to  that  which  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle  and  The  Faithful  Shepherds 
ess  subsequently  experienced* 

Another  early  composition,  which  Fletcher 
wrote  before  he  entered  into  a  regular  and  con*, 
tinned  coalition  with  Beaumont,  is  the  trage- 
dy  of  Thierry  and  Thepdoret,  which,  from  the  ^ 
epilogue,  seems  to  have ,  been  the  first  which 
he  furnished  for  the  king's  servants,  who  acted 
at  Blackfriars,  and  whom,  in  the  sequelj  he  re- 
gularly supplied  with  dramatic  novelties^  both  in 
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conjunction  with  Beaumont,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  when  he  depended  principally  on 

the  exertions  of  his  own  unassisted  imagination. 
The  first  play,  by  which  the  united  poets  re- 
ceived any  extensive  reputation,  according  to  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  Dryden,  who  lived  near 
enough  to  the  time  in  which  our  authors  flou« 
fished  to  have  received  authentic  information, 
was  HiHaster,  or  Love  lies  a-bleeding ;  and  Mr 
Malone  has,  with  considerable  probability,  con* 
jectured  the  first  appearance  of  that  drama  to 
have  taken  place  in  1608  or  1609-  That  the 
audiences  of  those  days  should  have  been  blind 
to  the  excellencies  of  the  Woman-Hater  will 
not  be  thought  strange,  when  we  reflect  that 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess  and  The  Silent  Wo- 
man  were  condemned  at  a  time  when  their  re- 
spective  authors  were  at  the  full  2entth  of  repu- 
tation. But  the  excellencies  of  Philaster  were  so 
striking,  that  they  could  hardly  fail  to  obtain 
the  applause  they  are  so  justly  entitled  to.  The 
account,  however,  in  the  quartos,  that  the  play 
was  "  divers  times  acted,"  is  not  so  flattering  as 
we  should  have  expected  j  but,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
were  at  that  time  familiarised  with  productions 
of  the  first  rank  from  the  pens  of  Shakspeare  and 
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Jonson.  Macbeth,  I^ar,  Julius  Ca^ar,  and  Vol^ 
pone,  had  appeared  shortly  before,  and,  though 
Philaster  possesses  ex,cellencies  little  inferior  to 
those  of  the  plays  just  enumerated,  they  are  not 
of  $0  prominent  and  striking  a  nature.  A  cir» 
cumstance,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
usual  at  the  time,  took  place ;  the  present  play 
was  perforiAed  both  at  the  court-theatre  in  the 
Blackfriars,  and  at  the  Globe,  which  was  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  citizens. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  plays  by  our  aUf 
thors  having  been  brought  on  the  stage  in  the 
year  1609  j  but,  as  there  are  several  which  are 
known  to  have  been  written  by  them  conjointly, 
the  dates  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  year  pa!&sed  without 
their  offering  some  production  to  the  public. 
In  the  year  1610,  The  M&id's  Tragedy  •  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  brought  on  the  stage.  The 

'  Winfitanley,  whose  testimony  is  unfortunately  not  of  the 
highest  value,  relates  a  well-known  anecdote  which  seems  to  re- 
fer to  The  Maid's  Tragedy.  As  our  poets  were  planning  the  plot 
of  one  of  their  tragedte3  at  a  tavern,  (probably  tb^ir  favourite 
resort,  the  Mermidd  in  ComhiU,)  Fletcher  was  overheard  by 
some  of  the  people  of  the  house,  to  say,  ^'  I'll  undertake  to 
kill  the  king."  Information  was  given  c^  this  apparently  trea* 
ipnable  design ;  but  the  poet's  real  purpose  being  explained 
to  have  been  the  murder  of  a  theatrical  monarchy  h^  was  dis- 
iRissed  without  any  further  troublesome  inquiry. 
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great  excellence  of  that  drama  ensured  it  a  & 
vourable  receptioD,  and^  undoubtedly^  contribu- 
ted in  no  small  degree  to  extend  the  fame  of  the 
poetSy  who  began  to  be  considered  as  rivals  not 
unworthy  to  cope  with  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
Jonson.  They  were,  however,  not  uniformly 
successful.  Either  in  this,  or  one  of  the  years 
immediately  preceding,  Fletcher  brought  on  the 
stage  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  a  dramatic  pas- 
toral, in  which  he  success&lly  rivalled  thq  de* 
lightfid  productions  of  Tasso,  Guarini,  and  Bo- 
narelli.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  poetry, 
combined  with  as  much  dramatic  effect  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  piece,  in- 
duced his  literary  friends  to  augur  a  degree  o£ 
success  equal  to  that  which  the  Italian  poems, 
just  mentioned,  had  obtained  in  their  own  coun- 
try: but  the  work  was  not  calculated  for  the 
gross  appetite  of  the  vulgar ;  and,  like  many  of 
the  noblest  productions  of  the  stage,  it  suffered 
a  complete  condemnation  irom  the  audience. 
This  unjust  decision  roused  the  indignation  of 
Fletcher's  most  illustrious  literary  friends,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  express  their  admiration 
of  the  poem,  a'nd  the  indignant  sensations  of 
their  minds  at  the  treatment  it  had  received/ 

*  Vol,  IV.  p.  6,  et  seq. 
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Beaumont>  his  great  associate,  addressed  a  copy 
of  verses  to  him,  which  are  strongly  characteris- 
tic of  his  powers  of  severe  reproof,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  his  ardent  affection  for  the  poet. 
He  exposes  the  chicanery  which  influenced  the 
judges  of  the  pit ;  die  insolent  arrogance  and 
pedantic  usurpation  of  some  individuals  who  pro* 
nounced  the  decision,  and  the  contemptible  and 
43kbject  submission  of  the  rest,  who  looked  up  to 
those  pedants  as  infallible  oracles :  In  short,  the 
lively  picture  which  he  exhibits  of  the  rules  and 
manner  of  damning  an  excellent  production^ 
which  happened  to  be  unsavoury  to  the  vidgar 
palate,  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  only  a  true  por« 
trait  of  the  audiences^  of  those  times,  but  may 
be  applied  to  those  of  our  own  day,  making  bU 
lowance,  not  only  for  the  change  of  manners, 
but  for  the  still  more  general  corruption  of  taste 
for  the  drama,  which  is  an  indelible  stigma  on 
our  contemporaries.  Beaumont  was  ably  sup* 
ported  in  his  defence  of  this  beautiful  poem  by 
his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  himself  suffici- 
ent reasons  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  popu- 
lar i^orance,  and  who,  in  the  following  words, 
ironically  characterises  these  theatrical  judges : 

The  wise  and  many-headed  bench,  that  sits 
Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plays  and  wits. 
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(CompoBed  of  gamester,  captain,  knight,  knight's  man, 

Lady  or  puceUe,  that  wears  mask  or  fan, 

Yelvet,  or  tafiata  cap,  ranked  in  the  dark 

With  the  shop's  foreman,  or  some  such  brave  spark. 

That  may  judge  for  his  sixpence,)  had,  before 

They  saw  it  half,  damned  thy  whole  play^— 

To  the  testimonies  of  Beaumont  and  Jonson, 
those  of  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  and 
a  dramatic  writer  of  great  celebrity  at  the  time, 
fLod  of  Field,  both  a  player  and  a  poet,  were 
added ;  and  Fletcher  subjoined  three  copies*  of 
verses  to  Sir  Walter  Aston,  Sir  William  Skip* 
with,  and  Sir  Robert  Townshend,  and  an  ad- 
dress to  the  reader,  in  which  he  moidestly,  (but, 
at  the  same  time,  casting  bitter  reflections  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  auditors,  who,  he  says,  ex* 
pected  a  comedy  of  clowns,  with  their  curtail- 
dogs,  and  the  usual  amusement  of  Whitsun*ales, 
cream,  MTassel,  and  morris  dances,)  informs  the 
lower  rank  of  the  public  of  what  description  a 
pastoral  comedy  is  or  should  be.  Eight  years 
after  his  death,  and  more  than  twenty  after  its 
original  representation,  The  Faithful  Shepherd- 
ess was  acted  before  the  court  with  applause^ 
which  was  followed  by  a  revival  at  Blackfriars, 
where'  the  audience  had  an  opportunity  of  re-^ 
tracting  their  former  unjustiflable  censure* 

VOL.  t         '  b 
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The  public  were  not  satisfied  with  exposing 
their  want  of  tastCt  by  condemning  diis  pasto- 
ral, but,  as  if  determined  not  to  countenance 
^  any  performance  which  did  not  follow  the  usual 
beaten  path  of  dramatic  composition,  they  pass- 
ed the  same  sentence  soon  after  on  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle.  The  severe  treatment 
of  this  burlesque  comedy,  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  had  appeared  on  the  English  stage,  and 
of  equals  if  not  superior,  ^xceltence  to  tusiy  si* 
milar  productions  wl^h  have  appeared  since^ 
was,  (no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  London,  citi- 
zens being  liberally  ridiculed  in  the  course  of 
the  composition,  though  the  {oindpal  aim  of 
the  satire  was  levdHed  at  the  absurd  lomsmces 
and  ranting  plays  of  ^e  time.  >  From  the  dedi- 
cation, which  the  bookseller,  Waker  Bume,  pi^ 
foed  to  the  quarta  edition,  which  he  published 
in  161S,  it  is  evident  that  thi^  play  was  first  re- 
presented in  the  year  1611.  The  publisher  as- 
serts, that  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote  was 
a  iuU  year  later  than  that  of  the  play;  but  there 
is  Utde  doubt  that  he  alludes  to  the  publication 
of  the  Epglish  tranalatioii  in  1612«  The  origi- 
nal work  of  CervanteSy  which  met  with  .such 
extraordinary  success  in  Spain,  was,  no  doubt, 
spon  import^  into  England;  the  connection 
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between  the  courts  of  St  Jaifies's  and  Vailadolid 
at  the  time  led  to  a  considerable  intercourse 
tetween  the  two  countries^  and  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language  had  become  very  fashionable 
in  England.  Fletcher  was  well  read  in  Spanish 
authors,  from  whom  he  borrowed  several  of  his 
plotfr ;  and  the  suthor  of  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle  had  certainly  read  Don  Quixote 
in^  die  original  language.  Whether  this  drama 
was  composed  by  our  poets  conjointly,  or  by 
ojafe  of  diem;  iiiiassisted  by  the  other^  is  a  ques- 
tidn  which'^cannot  at  present  be  satisfactorily 
answered^  the  authorities  being  contradictory.  *' , 
In  the  sdraeyear,  our  poets,  in  conjunction^ 
brought  out  the  tragi«<^omedy,  entitled,  A  King 
aM^^No  Kinfg,  at  the  Globe;  and,  from  the 
number'  of  editions  ^^hich  it  underwent  before 
atad  after  the  Restoration,  it  appears  to  have  met 
wHh  a  most  favourable  reception,  knd  to  have- 
itiamtained  a  regular  and  steady  popularity.  It 
was,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  dra- 
matic proprietors  of  tlie'time,  withheld  from  the 
preds  till  I6I9«  and  then  published,  probably 
firora  a  copy  fraudulently  obtained,  by  Thtomas 
Walkley,  who  exhibits  such  ignorance  in  his  de« 


» , 


*  See  the  introduction  to  The  Knight  of  tX^^  Bumfng  Pestle 
in  this  volume. 
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dication  to  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  as  to  speak  of  the 
authors'  further  labours,  though  Beaumont  had 
been  dead  for  four  years  at  that  time.  If  we  can 
*  give  credit  to  the  assertions  of  commendatory 
writers,  we  may  conclude,  on  the  evidence  of 
Robert  Herrick,  an  elegant  poet  of  the  period^ 
that  the  plot  of  this  tragi-comedy  was  furnished  - 
by  Fletcher ;  and,  from  the  versification,  which 
exhibits  the  strongly  marked  characteristics  of 
that  poet  in  very  few  scenes  only,  it  appears 
that  the  execution  was  principally  Beaumont's. 
Bishop  Earle  asserts  the  claims  of  the  latter  to 
j;he  character  of  Bessus  in  veiy  strong  terms. 

It  was  probably  in  this,  or  one  of  the  years 
immediately  preceding,  that  our  united  poets 
produced  the  collection  of  short  dramas,  enti- 
tled. Four  Plays,  or  Moral  Representations,  in; 
Qne.  In  offering  this  variegated  entertainment : 
to  their  audiences,  they  followed  the  example 
of  some  of  theu:  predecessors,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  work  met  with  any  great  de« 

gree  of  approbation.    From  internal  evidence, ' 

^^  '  • 

Beaumont  appears  to  have  furnished  the  two^ 
first  Triumphs,  and  his  associate  the  two  others. . 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  three  Triumphs  of 
Honour,  Love,  and  Death,  were  originally  out- 
lines for  regular  plays  j  and  th^t  the  poets,  per* 
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haps,  not  finding  sufficient  incidents  in  the  plots 
to;  extend  them  to  five  acts,  resolved  to  combine 
these  outlines  into  one,  by  means  of  the  fictiti«» 
ous  audience  before  whom  they  are  represented. 

At  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to 
the  Count  Palatine,  the  inns  of  court  were  anxi-^ 
ous  to  express  their  loyalty  and  good  wishes,  by 
offering  magnificent  entertainments  to  the  courts 
Chapman  was  employed  by  the  society  of  Lin«> 
coin's  Inn  to  furnish  a  masque  for  the  occasion ; 
and  that  of  the  Inner-Temple  applied  to  their 
fellow  and  associate,  Beaumont,  to  write  another 
for  tJiem  and  Gray's  Inn,  which  was  performed 
on  Valentine's  day  1612-3,  with  great  magnifii* 
cence. 

In  &9  year  161 3»  our  poets  brought  several 
pieces  on  the  stage  with  different  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. The  Honest  Man's  Fortune  was  licensed 
by  Sir  George  Buck,  the  master  of  the  revels, 
and  acted  at  the  Globe.  That  theatre  being 
consumed  by  fire  in  the  same  year,  the  licensed 
copy  of  this  play,  together  with  that  of  Shak- 
speare's  Winter's  Tale,  and  no  doubt  many  others, 
was  destroyed;  aild,  in  1624,  the  players  wejre 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
the  successor  of  Sir  George  Buck,  for  a  new  li- 
cense.   We  have  no  account  of  the  success  of 
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this  piece  at  its  original  representatioii,  bu^  fixmi 
its  being  revived,  we  may  infer  diat.it  was  &- 
vourable.  It  is  probable  that  Beaumont  contri* 
buted  the  greater  share  of  this  tragi-comedy,^ 
which  does  not  hold  the  meanest  rank  among 
the  dramatic  works  of  our  poets. 

4 

In  die  same  year^  the  tragedy  of  Ci^qpid's  Re- 
veiige  was  first  acted,  and  seems,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  plot,  to  have  met 
with  a  most  favourable  reception,  and  to  have 
maintained  its  popularity  during  the  greater  pait 
of  the  seventeenth  cenitury.  So  capricioM  was 
the  taste  of  the  public,  that  The  Coxcomb,  wfaidi 
was  performed  at  court  by  the  children  of  the 
queen'^^s  revels  in  the  same  year,  met  with  very 
different  success.  From  the  prologue,  written 
for  a  revival  at  a  subsequent  period,  we  learn, 
that,  though  it  <*  was  well  received  and  &vom> 
ed'*  by  "  men  of  worthy**  it  was  condemned  by 
the  multitude  for  its  length.  The.  expeditious 
manner  of  cutting  down  a  play  for  tbe  seccmd 
night,  which  is  so  often  practised  in  our  own 
days,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the 
managers  of  tiiat  period* 

6eside3  the  share  which  Fletdier  had  in  the 

3  See  the  introductian  to  tibe  play,  vol.  XL  p.  127* 
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litioa  of  these  t^iree  plays,  he  produced,  in 
the«ame  year,  the  comedy  entitled  The  Captain, 
in  which,  on  the  very  strong  testimony  of  the 
prologue,^  he  appears  not  to  have  had  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  Beaumont.  Indeed  the  irregu^ 
larities  of  the  plot  are  such,  that  his  not  recur- 
ring to  his  judicious  associate  for  aidwaa  very 
imfortunate*  The  comedy^  which  was  acted  by 
the. king's  copipany.  May  20,  1613,  appears  to 
have  been  &vourably  received* 
.  In. the. same  year^  The  History  of  Cardenio 
was  performed  at  court;  and,  on.its  being  enter- 
ed in  the  S^tationers'  Books,  September  9y  1658, 
it  w«is  ascribed  to  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare  con- 
jointly.  Hie  play  was  never  printed,  bu^  the 
title^age  points  out  the  source  to  have  been  the 
novel  of  Cardenio  in  Don  Quixote,  and,  from 
this  circumstance,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
was  the  same  afterwards  brought  on  the  stage  by 
llieobald,  and  printed  in  the.  year.  1727>  under 
the  title  of  The  Double  falsehood.  Theobald 
attri))uted  the  performance  to  SSiakspeare,  but, 
for  a  long  time,  it  was  considered,  aa  a  play  of 
his  own.  ;^Dr  Farmer,  however,  was  of  opinion, 
that  Theobald  was  not  capable  of  writing  it,  and 

«  Vol  IX.  p.  131,1  S3. 
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that  it  was  the  work  of  Shirley,  or,  at  least,  not 
*  earlier  thaa  his  time ;  while  Mr  Malone  is  indi- 
ned  to  attribute  the  performance  to  Massinger. 
.  The  former  grounds  his  opinion  on  the  probabi^ 
lity  of  Shirley's  initials  having  been  mistaken  for 
those  of  Shakspeare,  and  on  the  word  Ti^jpec^  be- 
yo^  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
cpntempOTades,  on  the  second.  Theobald,  who, 
no  doubt;  tampered  with  the  text,  may,  however, 
have  modernised  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  \ 
and  that  Shirley  could  not  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  Cardenio  is. proved  by  the  play  having 
been  performed  tvben  he  was  but  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  many  years  before  he  commenced 
writing  for  the  stage.  The  same  objection  may 
be  raised  against  Massinger  being  concerned  in 
any  dramatic  work  at  so  eajrly  a  period ;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Stationers'  Books  does  not 
appear  questionable  with  regard  to  Fletcher,  par- 
ticularly as  he  had  such  frequent  recourse  to  the 
novels  of  Cervantes  for  the  plots  of  his  plays. 
That  Shakspeare  should  have  had  any  concern 
in  the  performance  is  more  doubtful;  but,  if  we 
admit  that  he  assisted  Fletcher  in  The  Two  No- 

ble  Kinsmen,  the  matter  will  not  be  altogether 
improbable. 
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We  have  ho  data  whatever  to  determine  the 
year  in  which  the  last^mentioned  drama  was  pro- 
duced.    In  the  title^age  of  the  first  edition, 
which  did  not  appear  till  16S49  it  was  ascribed 
to  "  the  memorable  worthies  of  their  time,  Mr 
John  Fletcher  and  Mr  William  Shakspeare ;'' 
but  the  authenticity  of  this  assertioD  has  been 
disputed  by  some  critic^  of  eminencei  amongst 
.whom  Mr  Steevens  deserves  tQ  be  mentioned 
with  distinction.  Other  judges  of  acknowledged 
discernment,  and  particularly  Dr  Farmer^  have 
not  hesitated,  to ^  declare  their  belief  in  the  co- 
operation of  Shakspeare  with  Fletcher,  and  the 
reasons  which  have  inclined  the  editor  to  assent 

> 

to  the  latter  opinion  will  be  found  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  tragedy. ' 

We  have  already  seen  that  Fletcher,  though 
united  in  such  strict  bonds  of  amity  with  Beau- 
mont, and  though  associated  with  him  in  his  prin- 
cipal dramatic  compositions,  not  only  brought 
several  pieces  on  the  stage  before  the  death  c^ 
Beaumont,  without  having  recourse  to  his  assist- 
ance,  but  that  he  engaged  with  other  poets  of 
the  time  in  the  dramatic  partnerships  then  so 
common.  Mr,  Malone  has  printed  a  curioi^  do^ 
cuQient  from  the  Henslowe  papers  preserved  in 

'  s  Vol.  XIII.  p  151,  rfw^. 
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Dulndch  coUege,  tinfoitiuiately  vrithout  a  .date, 
but  a[qpafeiitly  written,  as  that  commentator  con- 
jectures, between  the  years  1612  and  I6lf,  and, 
undoulAedly,  before  the  8th  of  Januaiy,  1615-16, 
when  the  death  of  Henslowe  took  place,  about 
two  months  before  that  of  Beaumont  The  pa* 
per  is  a  curious  document  of  dramatic  history,  aa 
it  proves  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  most  popu^ 
lar  stage«poets  ^  and  its  insertion  in  the  memoirs 
of  Fletcher  is  peculiarly  necessary,  not  only  as 
it  seems  to  intimate,  that  our  poet  was  not  in  the 
same  indigent  circumstances  -  as  his  associates^ 
but  as  it  proves  that  he  was  engaged  in  poetical 
partnerships  witi»  other  authors  of  the  time,  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  Beaumont : 

<<  To  our  most  lofomg  Fnend^  Mr  PhiUp  Hinch^ 

low,^  Esquire^  These. 

•«  Mr  HiNCHLOw, 
<f  You  understand  our  unfortunate  extremis 
ties,  and  I  do  notthiate  you  so  void  of  christi- 
anitie  but  that  you  wcmld  throw  so  much  money 
ifito  the  Thames  as  wee  request  now  of  you,  ra^ 
ther  ^en  endanger  so  many  innocent  lives.  You 
know  there  is  x^  more,  at  least,  to  be  recessed 
of  you  for  the  play.  We  desire  you  to  lend  us 
v^.  of  that,  which  shall  be  allowed  to  you ;  with- 
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out  whkh  we  cannot  be  bayled,  nor  I  play  any 
more.  tiU  this  be  dispatchM.  It  will  lose  you 
xx^  ere  the  end  of  the  next  weeke,  besides  the 
fainderance  of  the  next  new  {day.  Fray,  sir^  con- 
sider our  cases  with  humanity,  and  now  give  us 
cause  to  acknowledge  you  6ur  true  freind  ja 
time  of  neede:  Wefe  haV^e  entreated  Mr  Davison 

'I 

to  deliver  this  note,  as  t^ell  to  witnesse  your  love 
as  our .  promises,  and  atwayes  aCl^ioMrledgnient 
to  be  ever, 

«« Your  most  thanckfull  arid  loving  fnends, 

'    «  Nat.  Field/' * 


^  Nathaniel  Fi^U  was  a  plqrer  and  dramalic  poet  of  conn* 
derable  reputation.  He  was  cHae  of  the  childiren  of  the  chapel, 
and  acted  a  principal  part  in  Ben  Jonsbti's  Cynthia's  Re- 
vels,  first  performed  in  the  year  1600,  and  in  the  Poetaster, 
brdught  on  the  stage  hi  1601.  He  was,  after  thef  accelk 
doR  of  James  I.,  one  of  the  company,  called  The  Children  of 
her  Majesty's  Revells ;  in  1607,  he  performed  the  part  of  .Bus- 
sy  D^Ambois,  and,  in  1609,  one  of  the  characters  in  The  Si- 
lent Woman.  He  prefixed  a  copy  of  verses  to  Fletcher's  Faitii* 
fill  Shepherdess,  acted  before  1611 ;  and  at  the  time  when 
he  assisted  Fletcher,  Dabome,  and  Massinger,  in  the  play  above 
alhided  to,  he  was  probaMy,  as  Mr  Giffi)rd  conjectures,  about 
twenty-eight  yeaiTB  of  age.  In  1612,  he  published  his  comedy, 
entitled  A  Woman  is  a  Weathereock,  and,  in  1618,  another^ 
dded  Amends  for  LadieB.  In  the  excellent  tragedy  of  The 
Fatal  Dowry  he  was  asaockted  with  Massinger.  He  died  before 
the  year  164!l.  Mr  Reed,  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  and 
Mr  Malooe,  have  doubted  whether  the  player  and  the  drama- 
tic poet  were  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  Mr  Chalmers  and 
Mt  Gifford  havie  fully  proved  their  identity,  chiefly  on  the  tes- 
timony of  this  supplicating  letter  to  Henslowe. 
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i<  The  monej.  shall  be  abated  out  of  the  mo- 
ney remayns  for  the  play  of  Mr  Fletcher  and  ours. 

"  Rob.  DAsobne.**^ 
M  I  have,  ever  found  you  a  true  loving  friend 
to  mee,  and  in  so  small  a  suite,  it  beinge  honest, 
I  hope  you  will  not  faile  us* 

<«  Philip  Massinoeb.*' 
Indorsed^ 
.    "  Received  by  mee,  Robert  Davison,  of  Mr 
Hinchlowe,  for  the  use  of  Mr  Daboerne,  Mr 
Feeld,  Mr  Miessfcnger,  the  sum  of  v'. 

"  Robert  Davison." 

The  play  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  which,  as 
Mr  Gifford  observes,  "  it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  the  most  poignant  regret  at  the  distress 
of  such  men,"  was  not  improbably  The  Jeweller 
of  Amsterdam,  or  the  Hague,  which  was  entered 
on  the  Stationers'  Books,  April  8, 1654,  as  writ- 
ten  by  Fletcher,  Field,  and  Massinger,  but  not 

'  '  Robert  Dabome  was  one  of  the  minor  dramatic  poets  of 
James's  reign.  He  took  the  degree  of.  master  of  arts,  but  in 
"which  university  is  not  known*  He  .was  in  holy  orders,  and 
had  probably  aliving  in  or  near  Waterford,  where  he  preach- 
ed a  sermon,  published  in.  1618.  He  wrote TheChristian torn* 
ed  Turk,  a  tragedy,  printed  in  1612,  and  The  Poor  Man's 
Comfort,  a  tragi-com^y,  publidied  in  1655,  probably  long  a£> 
ter  his  deatb. 
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printed.  ^  The  omissioii  of  Daborne's  name  might 
easily  have  happened  through  negligence,  and 
would  probably  have  been  supplied,  had  the  play 
been  actually  sent  to  the  press. 

Beaumont,  as  weU  as  his  associate,  if  we  may 
believe  the  evidence  of  the  books  of  the  Station* 
ers'  Company,  produced  a  dramatic  performance 
unassisted  by  his  friend.  The  History  of  Mador,  . 
King  of  Great  Britain,  by  Francis  Beaumont,, 
was  entered  on  the  books  of  that  company, 
June  29,  1660,  together  with  A  Right  Woman, 
a  comedy,  and  .The  Faith&l  Friends,  both  attri- 
buted to  our  poets  conjointly.    The  two  former . 
are  to  all  appearance  irretrievably  lost ;  the  lat- 
ter is  now  printed  from  an  original  manuscript 
for  the  first  time.  : 

Besides  the  dramatic  productions  which  have 
been  enumerated  above,  and- the  date  of  which 
is,  in  some  measure,  ascertained,  there  are  seve- 
ral others  which  were  written  previous  to  the 
death  of  Beaumont.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  -. 
seems  to  have  been  The  Scornful  Lady,  proba- 
bly produced  soon  after  1609,  when  the  Cleves 
wars,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  scenes,  broke 

?  This  play  is  inadvertentlj  omitted  in  Mr  Clifford's  list  of 
Massinger's  plays, 
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out.  This  comedy  is,  in  the  title-page,  said  to 
hkve  been'  acted  with  great  applause ;  an^i  from 
the  nuB^ber  of  editions  published  before  die  Re- 
storation, its  populari^  seems  to  have  been  of 
long  Continuance.  Another  comedy,  which  our 
poets  wrote  in  conjunction^  is  The  little  French 
Lawyer;  in  which  they  displayed  their  powers 
to  great  advantage,  BeauxAont  very  successfully 
fgUowing'&e  footsteps  of  Beii  Jonson  in  the  hu^ 
morons  p«t  (^La-Wiit,  and  Hetcher  supplying 
tbre  alternately  setious  and  ^r^hdy  plot  of  DL- 
nttt,  Glerembnt,  and  Jjamirii,  ^borrowing,  asr  usu- 
ai;  from^the  Italian,  audi  Spanish  novelists.*  The 
comedy  of 'Wit  at  several  Weapons^  yjtM  sQso  pro^ 
duced  by  t>nr  ^united  poets ;  and^Hie  Custom  &£ 
the  Country,  a  drama,  in  which  an  interesting 
plot  and  some  scenes  which  display  the  higliest 
clients,  lare  debased  by  tihte  most  disgustingvri- 
bttldry,  is  also*  asciibed.to  both  poetr  in  the  two 
prblogues,  though,  £^om  the  evidtoce  of  thfe  ver- 
sifiealiidn;^  may  astcribe  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tioficto  Metchen  The  excellent  comedy  df  Wit 
withdiit  Mbne}^  may  likewise,  tliough  with  some 
hey^Catioir j  be  attributed  t6  Beaumont  and  Flet^ 
cher ;  for,  though  we  Tiave  no  direct  evidence 
excepting  the  title-page,  which  mentions  both 
their  narpesi  the  hand  of  the  former  seems  to 
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be  visible  in  the  judicious  r^^ukiity  of  the  plot, 
and  in  the  ahnost  total  absence  of  serious  scenes, 
which  fletcber,  in  the  comedies  he  Aunished 
for  thC'  stage  aft»  the  demise  t>f  Beaumont,  in- 
troduces very  liberally.    The  versification,  how- 
ever, on  the  principles  which  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  sequel  of  this  introduction,  in- 
titnates  that  the  execution  was  principally  Het- 
dier's.    From  the  testimony  of  several  poets 
who  have  eulogised  our  authors,  it  appears,  that, 
in  many  instances,  one  of  them  furnished  the 
plot,  while  the  other  raised  the  &bric  on  his 
taperstmcture,  and  this  may  have  been  the  case 
in  die  last4nentioned  comedy,  as  weU  as  in  King 
fand  No  King  ind  The  Qjstom  of  the  Country*; 
The  drsAnas  which  we  havis  hitherto  attributed 
to  bMh  poets,  onsudi  evidence  as  we  must  ne>* 
eesBarily  rest  contented  /With,  not  being  in  pos- 
ijfesiddn  of  better,  are  chiefly  comedies*    Among 
thef  tragedies  and  tragi-comedies,  there  are  three 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  Beaumont  and  Het- 
elier  conjointly  with  considerable  probability,-^ 
Bonduca,  The  Knight  of  Malta,  and  The  Laws 
<if  Ciiidy.    The  two  former  were  undoubtedly 
Yfepresehted  previous  to  March  1618-9,  as  the 
celebrated  tragedian  Burbage,  who  performed 
in  both,  died  at  that  period }  $md  interna)  evi- 
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dence  proves  that  all  the  three  were  composed 
by  more  than  one  author.  ^ 

The  strict  intimacy  in  which  our  poets  .had 
lived  for  so  'many  years  was  interrupted  by. 
the  sudden  death  of  Beaumont,  which  took 
place  early  in  March  1615-6,  before,  he  had 
fully  attained  his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  buri-: 
ed  on  th^  ninth  of  that  month,  without  any 
inscription,  in  Westminster  cathedral,  at  the  en- 
trance of  St  Benedict's  chapel,  near  the  Earl 
of  Middlesex's  monument.  He  exhibited  one  of 
the  most  brilliant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  solid  instances  of  early  genius.  Besides  his 
juvenile  poem,  he  had,  in  about  eight  years,  from 
the  fifst  appearance  of  Fhilaster,  which  is  the 
first  play  in  which  he  is  known  with  certainty 
to  have  had  any  concern,  to  his  death,  furnished 
in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  about  twenty  dramatic 
performances  for  the  theatres,  in  which  he  had 
displayed  talents  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and 
of  great  variety.  But  the  oonsidetation  of  his 
merit  as  a  dramatic  writer  will  be  more  in  place 
when  we  come  to  a  general  criticism  on  the 
works  of  our  united  authors,  from  which  it  wijl 
appear,  though  Fletcher,  perhaps,  exceeded  his 

9  See  the  introductions  to  those  plays,  vol.  VI.  p.  3,  vol. 
VIII.  p.  257,  and  vol.  III.  p.  3, 
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associate  in  the  richness  of  fiuicy»  and  the  deli« 
neation  of  some  peculiar  descripttons  of  charac- 
iex,  that  Beaumooit  joined  great  eloquence  of 
lang^oage,  power  of  description,  and  sublimity  of 
diction^  to  a  strong  and  manly  humour,  and  a 
powerful  and  indignant  personification  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  time. 

The  connection  between  our  poets  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  most  amiable  nature ;  indeed, 
as  the  writer  of  their  article  in  the  Historical 
Dictionary  has  already  observed,  nothing  can 
be  imagined  njore  delightlul  tjtian  this  union  of 
genius,  and  this  entire  renunciation  of  individual 
&me»  The  gradual  structure  of  the  pkotSy  per- 
haps first  suggested  in  familiar  conversation,  and 
matured  in  subsequent  meetings^  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  diflerent  parts  to  be  executed  by 
each,  and  the  open  and  ingenuous  submission  of 
their  several  scenes  to  the  criticism  and  scrutiny 
of  each  other,  indicate  a  degree  of  literary  inti- 
macy, which  has,  probably,  never  before,  or 
since,  endured  for  so  long  a  period.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Aubrey,  that  *«  they  lived  together  on 
the  Bankside,  not  &r  from  the  play-House,  both 
bachelors ;  had  one  bench  in  the  house  be- 
tween them,  which  they  did  so  admire;  the 
same  clothes,  doak,  &c.  between  them.''  -^ 

VOL.  I.  c 
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BeajiitDont,  however,  did  not  die  a  bachelor ; 
He  married,  in  what  year  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, Ursula,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry 
Idey  of  Sundrid^  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  left 
two  daughters.  One  lof  these,  Frances,  reached 
a  very  advanced  age,  as  she  was  living  in  1700, 
at  which  time  she  enjoyed  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mpnd,  baying  lived  in  his  family  as  a  domestic 
£»"  some  years.  She  is  said  to  have  been  in- pos- 
session of  several  poems  of  her  father's,  which 
were  lost  during  her  voyage  from  Ireland  to 
Englandf 

Beaumont  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Ben  Jonson  in  a  very  distinguished  de- 
gree.' Indeed  his  genius  was,  in  some  measure, 

'  The  superlative  merits  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  peculiar  walk 
of  comedy,  to  which  he  principally  confined  himself,  and  the 
occasional  flashes  of  a  higher  poetical  genius  which  are  to  be 
mi^t  with  in  his  works,  must  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every 
reader  who  has  the  &culty  of  distinguishing  the  various  excel- 
lencies of  dramatic  composition.  Hid  humour  is  harsh  and  sje- 
vere,  but  it  is  supereminently  excellent,  and  no  poet  has  ever 
exceeded  him  in  delineating  the  absurdafifectations  of  folly,  a^ 
the  artful  stratagems  of  impostbrs,  profiting  by  the  credulity  of 
weak  minds.  TTiis  acknowledgment  of  old  B^n's  excellencies 
becomes  requisite  from  every  one  who  ventures  to  retain  a  be- 
lief in  the  failings  of  thai  great  poet,  the  existence  of  which  Mr 
Octavius  Gilchrist,  with  a  laudable  anxiety  for  his  fame,  has 
laboured  to  disprove.   It  seems  that  all  who  place  any  degree 
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assimilated  to  that  of  Jonson,  and  particularly 
his  humour.  The  Mermaid  tavern,  in  Comhill^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  resort  of  some  of  the 
principal  wits  of  the  time,  chiefly  those  of  the 
Jonsonian  school  i  tod  Beaumont  gives  us  the 
following  fescinating  account  of  their  meetings, 
in  his  poetical  epistle  to  Ben  Jonson  : 


•<<  What  things  have  we  seen 


Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

■ 

Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town    . 

For  three  days  past ;  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancelled ;  and  when  that  was  gone 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

of  fiuth  in  the  testimony  of  Drummond  and  Howel,  respecting 
Jonson's  self-sufficiency  and  harsh  censure  of  his  contempora* 
rieSy  and  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  that 
gentlenyan  has.  explained  away  every  passage  in  old  literature, 
which  seepis  to  indicate  an  enmity,  or  even  coolness,  between 
him  and  Shakspeare  at  one  part  of  their  lives,  (and  particularly 
that  Tery  strong  passage  in  The  Return  from  Parnassus,)  are 
set  down  as  despisers  of  his  genius,  who  find  nothing  to,  ad- 
mire in  his  works.  If  we  were  to  regulate  pur  poetical  taste 
according  to  this  standard,  and  to  condemn  every  production 
whose  author  may  be  charge  with  some  defect,  or  fiuling,  in 
the  moral  constitution  of  his  mind,  how  many  works  of  genius 
would  be  removed  from  our  admiration ! 
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Was, able  to  make  the  two  next  con^Mmiea 

Right  witty ;  though  but  downright  fools,  mere  wise. 

8eward»  in  quoting  this  passage  in  lus  prei^ce^ 
esicUim^  with  considerable  eloquence,  and^c^rr 
tmnly  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  is  e9r 
sily  communicated  to  eYtty  admirer  pf  our  9k^w 
cient  dramatists,  "  Now,  reader,  when  thou.iuit 
fured  with  rage,  or  melted  into  pity,  by  their  tra- 
gic scenes,  charmed  with  th^  genteel  eleg^ce, 
or  bursting  into  laughter  at  their  comic  humour^ 
canst  thou  not  drop  the  intervening  ages,  steal 
into  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher's  dub- 
room,  at  the  Mermaid,  on  a  night  when  Shak- 
speare,  Donne,  and  others,  visited  them,  and 
there  join  in  society  with  as  great  wits  as  evw 
this  nation,  or  perhaps  ever  Greece  or  Rome, 
could  at  one  time  boast,  where,  animated  each 
by  the  other's  presence,  they  even  excelled  them- 
selves?"  Undoubtedly  such  an  assemblage  of 
wits  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  succeeding  age 
in  this  country ;  nor  can  the  meetings  at  Will's 
and  Button^s  in  Queen  Anne's  timei^  inturiated 
by  party,  bear  any  comparison  to  the  social  in- 
tercourse at  the  Mermaid  and  the  Devil  taverns 
in  the  reign  of  King  James. 

The  particular  intimacy  which  took  place  be- 
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tween  Beaumont  and  Ben  jonson  seems  to  have 
commenced  at  a  vety  early  period.  The  former 
addl'essed  a  most  judicious  copy  of  verses  to  his 
fHend  on  hh  comedy  of  The  Fox,  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen ;  and  the  encomiums  which  he 
bestowed  at  subsequent  periods  of  his  life  on 
The  Silent  Woman  and  on  Catiline,  as  well  as 
the  poetical  epistle  quoted  above,  indicate  the 
warmest  and  ntost  genuine  attachment  to  the 
great*^  dramatic  satiric  of  .the  mannet^  of  his 
ag^' which  was  returned  with  equal  ardour  by 
the  latter,  a^  iis  strongly  evinced  by  the  short 
ciopy  erf  verses  beginning, 

^'  How  I  do  love  thee,  BeaumoDt,  and  thy  muse, 
ffaat  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use !'' 

JBen  Jonson  seems  to  have  had  the  highest  ve* 
neration  for  the  genius  of  his  youthful  friend ; 
and  tibe  manner  in  which  he  acknowledges  the 
value  he  set  upon  his  approbation,  proves  that 
he  considered  it  worth  more  than  the  most  fiilr 
some  eulogies  of  his  flatterers  and  his  imitators. 

When  death  had  deprived  Fletcher  of  his  bo- 
som-friend, and  the  companion  and  assistant  of 
his  poetical  studies,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
ving to  the  world  that  his  widowed  genius  was 
sufficient  for  Ae  production  of  numerous  drama- 
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tic  pieces,  some  of  them  rising  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  excellence,  and  none  sinking  beneath  me- 
diocrity. In  the  space  of  ten  years,  intervening 
between  the  death  of  Beaumont  and  his  own, 
he  furnished  for  the  stage  above  thirty  plays^ 
some  of  them  in  conjunction  with  other  dramar 
tic  poets  of  the  time,  but  the  greater  part  pro- 
ceeding from  his  unassisted  muse.  In  the  fol- 
lowing verses  of  Sir  Aston  Cockayne,  the  great 
friend  and  patron  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  his 
age,  addressed  to  Humphrey  Moseley  the  book- 
seller, who,  in  16479  published  a  collection  of 
those  plays  of  our  poets,  which,  till  then,  had  re- 
mained unedited^  he  not  only  asserts  that  Flet- 
cher was  the  sole  author  of  the  greater  number, 
but  informs  us  who  was  his  associate  in  the  com- 
position of  others : 

^  In  the  large  book  of  plays  you  late  did  prht 
In  Beaumont  and  in  Fletcher's  name,  why  in't 
Did  you  not  justice  give  to  each  his  due  i 
For  Beaumont  of  those  many  writ  but  few : 
And  Massinger  in  oiherjino  /  the  main 
Being  mneet  issues  of  sweet  Fletchet^s  brain* . 
But  how  came  I,  you  ask,  so  much  to  know  i 
Fletcher's  chief  bosom-fnend  informed  me  so.'' 

$ir  Aston  asserts  Massinger's  share  in  some  of 
these  plays  in  another  place  of  his  collection  of 
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doggrel  rhymes,  which  are  more  valuable  on  ac* 
count  of  the  personfir  to  whom  they  are  ^ddtessk 
ed,  and  the  literary  information  they  convey^ 
than  for  any  passages  of  poetical  merit,  whidi 
woidd  be  searched  for  in  vauu  The  following  is^ 
<<  an  epitaph  on  Mr  John  Fletcher  and  Mr  Philip 
Massinger,  who  lie  both  buried  in  one  grave  in 
St  Mary  Overy's  church,  in  Southwark :" 


<'  In  the  same  grave  was  Fletcher  buried,  here* 
Lies  the  stage*poet|  Philip  Massinger; 
Plays  ihey  did  iorite  together ^  were  great  fnend;,' 
Aad  now  one  grave  includes  tfaein  in  their  ends. 
To  whom  on  earth  nothing  could  part,  beneath 
Here  in  their  fiune  they  lie,  m  spite  of  death." 


Ttee  ttttei^  earelessness  for  literary  history, 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  can  alone  excuser 
the  publisher  of  the' first  fc^o  coltection  for  not 
pointing  out  the  plays  which  Fletcher  wrote 
mthout  the  assistance  of  Beaumont;*  That  he 
could  have  done  so  appears  evident  from  his 
preface,  where  he  informs-  us  that  it  was  faia 

*  Sir  Aston  Cockayne  is  very  severe  upon  this  negligence^ 
in  his  vers^  adUlressed  to  Mr  Charies  Cotton  t 


-«  What  a  foul 


And  inexcusable  fauh  it  is».(that  whole 
Volume  of  plays  being  almost  every  one' 
After  the  death  of  Beaumont  wiit,}  that  nbntf 
Would  eertify  them  so  much!'' 
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first  intention  to  have  printed  the  pUyB  of  Flet^ 
diar  by  Ibemsdvea^  <<  becauise  wi^  aoid  i^nq 
be  would  make  a  just  vohime*"  We.  havie»  how«i 
ever,  equal  reason  to  complain  of  Sir  Astofi 
Cockayne  for  not  having  supplied  the  inforsaaf 
tion  which  he  accus^  the  publisher  of  having 
fiuled  to  impart  to  the  reader.     . 

It  is  probable,  as  Mr  Giffivd  observes,  that 
the  plays,  in  which  Fletcher  had  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  Massinger,  were  produced  at 
an  early  period  of  the  dramatic  career  of  the 
latter,  and,  therefore,  soon  after  the  death  c£ 
Beaumont.  Massinger's  &me  is  sufficiently  es- 
tablished  by  the  plays  which  are  known  to  have 
been  his  productions,  but  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  should  be  d^ived  of  the  reputation  he 
Would  derive  fiom  posterity  by  his  share  in  the 
dramas  whidi  he  wrote  in  partnership  with  Flet- 
cher being  ascertained.  But  here  we  are  entire* 
ly  in  the  dsxt)  and  even  conjecture  can  only 
point  out  two  plays  which,  from  correlative  cii> 
cumstances,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  .which  are  alluded  to  by  Sir  Aston 
C!ockayne.  The  tragedy  of  The  False  One  is 
ascribed  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  more 
than  one  author,  and,  irom  the  absence  of  the 
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great  tragedian  Burbadge's  name  in  tlie  list  of 
the  principal  actors,  we  may,  with  some  probabi- 
lity, conclude,  that  it  was  brought  on  the  stage 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  March, 
161 8r9.^  From  these  circumstances,  combined 
with  /die  evidence  of  the  versification  and  the 
strength  of  plot  peculiar  to  Massinger,  it  does 
not  appear  rash  to  suppose  that  he  was  cpncem<t 
ed  with  Fletcher  in  the  composition  of  that  tra- 
g^y.  The  second  play  which  the  editor  is  ixw 
clined  to  ascribe  to  these  two  illustrious  poets 
is  Love's  Pilgrimage,  which,  in  the  prologue,  is 
directly  attributed  to  more  than  one  author,  and 
there  is  no  circumstance  from  which  we  might 
infer  that  the  assistant  of  Fletcher  was  Beau- 
mont, whose  style  of  versification  is  not  to  be 
traced  in  this  drama;  and  the  same  objection 
cannot  be  started  against  Massinger's  having 
had  a  share  in  the  composition,  as  the  general 
cast  of  his  metre  resemUes  Fletcher's  much 
more  than  that  of  Beaumont  does^  Besides,  the 
plot  being  founded  on  one  of  the  Exemplary 


*  From  the  list  of  the  actors  who  perfonned  the  dbaiaden 
m  Websfeer's  Duchess  of  Maliy,  it  appears  that  Taylor  took 
the  parts  of  Burbadge  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  as  Robio- 
«on  Ukik  those  of  Cundale,  and  Benfield  those  of  Ostler. 
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Novels  of  Cervantes,  vrldch  were  first  published 
in  1613,  seems  to  strengthen  the  supposition 
that  Love's  Pilgrimage  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Beaumont,  as  the  space  of  two  years  is 
almost  too  short  for  the  circulation  of  a  Spanish 
work  in  London  at  that  period.  It  has  been  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  this  play  was  left  imper-^ 
feet  by  Fletcher  at  his  death,  and  finished  by 
Shirley,  on  the  evidence  of  the  following  entry 
in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  manuscript  ^  "  Recei*^ 
vcd  of  Blagrove,  from  the  King's  company,  for 
the  renewing,  of  Love's  Pilgrimage,  the  16th  g£ 
September,  1635,  £l  :  O ;  0."  Shirley's  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  this  memorandum,  and  the 
only  alteration  of  the  ^y  consisted,  to  all  ap« 
pearance^  in  the  insertion  of  a  scene  from  Ben> 
Jonson's  unsuccessftil  comedy  of  The  New  Inn, 
which  was  licensed  for  the  stage  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1628*9,  several  years  after  the  death  of 
Hetcher.  Such  an  insertion,  whichr  undoubtedly/ 
was  executed,  as  indeed  is  intimated'  by  Sir. 
Henry,  for  a  renewal,  or  revival,  of  a  comedy 
which  had  been  represented  on  the  stage  many 
years  before,  could  easily  have  been  performed 
by  the  players,  without  the  expence  of  having 
recourse  to  the  assistance. of  a  professional  dra<^ 
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matic  author  like  Shirley.  These  arguments  de 
not  amoiuit  to  a  positive  prck^  (^  Love's  Fil- 
gfimage  being  one  of  the  plays  mentioned  by 
Sir  Aston  Cockayne  as  the  j<nnt  productions  of 
Fletcher  and  Massinger/  but^  in  the  absence  of 
perfectly  conclusive  evidence,  they  are  xertain^ 
ly  of  considerable  weight,  and  the  play  is  evety 
way  worthy  of  these  two  eminent  poets. 

The  tragedy  of  Rollo,  or  the  Bloody  Brother, 
has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Fletcher  alone^ 
on  the  authority  of  the  title-page  of  one  of 
the  quartos.  But  internal  evidence  so  strongly 
points  out  that  he  must  have  had  a  coadjutor^ 
that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  thirdr 
and  fourth  acts,  which  are  totally  different  from 
the  style  of  Fletcher,  and  bear  almost  as  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  Beaumont,  to  one  of  the 
second  or  third  rate  dramatists  of  the  time.  The 
play  was  certainly  written  before  1621,  but  no 
evidence  can  warrant  us  in  fixing  the  exact  date. 
It  was  acted  by  the  king's  servants,  apparently 
with  great  applause,  and,  after  the  Restoration, 
enjoyed  a  share  of  popularity  hardly  warranted 
by  its  real  merit. 

It  was  probably  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Beaumont  that  Fletcher  joined  with  Ben  Jon- 
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fion  and  Middleton  in  the  composition  of  The 
Widow,  a  comedy,  which  was  not  printed  till 
the  year  1652.  From  the  mention  oifthe  **  hate* 
fill  fashion''  of  yellow  bands^  which  were  the  in- 
vention of  Mrs  Turner,  and  which  became  odi- 
ous after  her  execution  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  in  1615,  it  is  probable  that 
the  comedy  was  produced  within  a  few  years  of 
that  event,  particularly  as  we  have  evidence  of 
the  &shion  having  again  become  as  prevalent  as 
ever  in  the  year  1621.*  Middleton,  who  was, 
pn  this  occasion,  assisted  by  two  of  his  most  il- 
lustrious contemporaries,  was  a  dramatic  au- 
tlior  of  long  standing,  and  of  no  mean  powerd. 
Among  the  second-rate  dramatists  of  the  time, 
he  may  challenge  equality  with  Heywood,  Deck- 
ar,  Rowley,  and  some  others,  and  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  his  writing  in  combination  with 
Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  Ford, 
proves  that  he  was  held  in  considerable  estima-' 
ti6n  in  his  day.  His  plays,  which  deserve  to  be 
collected,  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  but  for  the  faithful  delineations  of  the 
manners  of  the  time  conveyed  in  them,  are  very 

^  See  a  note  on  this  pl^y^  ftct  v.  scene  i.  toL  XIV. 
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numerous.    He  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon 
after  the  year  1686. 

In  enumerating  the  plays  which  Fletcher 
brought  on  the  stage  after  the  deiath  of  Beau« 
mont,  we  must  principally  content  ourselveii 
with  conjecture,  till  we  reach  the  year  1621, 
when  the  office  books  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert; 
the  master  of  the  revels,  furnish  us  with  more 
certain  evidence  to  determine  their  dates.  The 
Queen  of  Corinth,  a  tragiicbmedy  of  very  con- 
siderable merit,  but  exhibiting  strange  aberra- 
tions of  judgment,  was  probably  written  soon 
after  1616,  a  pamphlet  of  the  famous  half*wit» 
ted  Tom  Coryate,  published  in  that  year,  being 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  that  play. 

In  1618,  ITie  Loyal  Subject*  was  licensed 
by  !%*  George  Buck,  as  we  learn  from  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  his  successor,  Sir  Henry  Herbert; 
and,  on  the  same  authority,  we  are  informed . 
that  at  its  revival,  in  16S3,  it  was  highly  appro- 
ved of  by  King  Charles  I.,  perhaps  from  its  con« 
taining  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  blind 
obedience  he  required  from  his  subjects,  and  df 

^  There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  The  Loyal 
Sabject  and  a  comedy  of  Julian  de  Castro's,  a  Spanish  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  centuryi  entitled|  Mas  vale  tardeique  nunca. 
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the  right  of  princes  dejure  divino^  then  a  doc- 
trine very  fashionable  at  court. 

In  the  same,  or  one  of  the  years  immediately 
preceding,  Fletcher  produced  The  Mad  Lov^, 
in  which  Burbadge  acted  a  principal  part,  pnv 
bably  that  of  Memnon,  which  gives  title  to  the 
play*  The  extravagance  of  the  plot,  and  the 
half-serious,  half*-humorous  character  just  men- 
tioned, did  not  prevent  the  piece  from  attaining 
a  great  shaare  of  popularity.  Sir  Aston  Cock* 
ayne  wrote  a  long  copy  of  verses  in  its  com- 
mendation, which  is  <^iefly  valuable  because,  it 
proves  Fletcher  to  have  been  the  sole  author. 

Another  play,  which  was  produced  before  the 
death  of  Burbadge,  and  which,  from  internal  evi- : 
dence,  particularly  from  the  versification,  which 
is  uniform  throughout,  and  bears  every  mark  of 
Fletisher's  peculiarities,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe^ 
tp  that  poet,  soon  after  the  demise  of  his  friend, 
is  Yalentinian,  a  tragedy  of  striking  merit,  but. 
unfortunately  defaced  by  an  injudicious  exten- 
sion of  the  plot  after  the  death  of  the  principal 

character.^ 

* 

'  In  the  introductory  remarks  on  Yalentinian,  the  editor  has 
noticeli  the  disgust  with  ^hich  the  reader  is  inspired  on  find- 
ing that  Maximus  had  planned  the  dishonour  of  his  spouse,  and 
the  death  of  his  friend,  to  affectuate  his  ambitious  designs.  It 
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.  The  tragedy  of  Tiie  Double  Marriage^  a  per^- 
form^nce  exhibituig  great  power  of  imagina^ 
don,  but  unfortunately  somewhat  afl^cted  by 
that  propenidty  towards  strained  and  improba^ 
ble  incidents,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  fail- 
ings of  Fletcher,  seems  to  have  been  represent- 
ed after  the  death  of  Burbadge,  whose  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  principal  per** 
formers.  We  have  no  other  evidence  to  as- 
cribe the  play  to  Fletcher  alone,  but  that  of 
the  versification,  which  however  is  very  strong, 
as  it  exhibits  all  his  peculiarities.  On  the  same 
ground,  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  The 
Humorous  Lieutenant  to  Fletcher,  though  the 
principal  character  is  so  much  in  Ben  Jonson's 

* 

style,  that  we  might  be  led  to  ascribe  a  por- 
tion of  the  play  to  Beaumont,  his  imitator,  if  we 
did  not  know,  on  positive  evidence,  that  Flet?- 
0her  sometimes  left  his  usjual  path  of  delinea- 
ting natural  characters,  and  foUowed  the  artifir 
cial  style  of  Jonson.  Of  this  we  have  already 
had  an  undoubted  instance  in  The  Mad  Lo- 


has  since  been  suggested  by  a  friend,  perhap&justly,  that  Maxi- 
muB  was  not  guilty  of  those  crimes,  but  thi^t  he  only  pretended 
to  have  conspired  against  his  wife  and  Aecius  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  Eudoxia.  This,  however,  by  no  means  exculpates 
Maximus ;  and,  if  we  adopt  this  supposition,  it  only  degrades 
him  from  detestation  to  contempt. 
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ver.  The  eomedy  d  The  Humorous  Lieute- 
nant not  only  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
on  its  original  appearance,  but»  after  the  Rerto- 
ration,  obtained  such  popularity,  that  it  was  se- 
lected for  the  first  opening  of  the  theatre. in 
Drury-lane,  April  8,  1668,  and  had  an  uninter- 
rupted  run  of  twelve  nights^-p-a  very  unusuai  cir- 
cumstance at  the  time. 

Another  comedy,  chiefly foundedon  the  aidiQol 
of  Jonson^aiid  to  all  a{^earance  produced  by 
Fletcher  singly,  is  Nice  Valour,  or  the  P^issioii* 
ate  Madman.  It  displays  a  very  rich  fiind  of 
humour  and  poetical  description;  but  tlxe  ab- 
stract and  artificial  i^ture  of  the  characters  pre- 
vented its  enjoying  a  long  continuation  of  po- 
pularity. It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  song 
in  this  play  furnished  the  outline  of  Milton's  U 
Penseroso.* 

The  pleasing  drama,  entitled  Women  Heaaed, 
which  is  remarkable  for  an  extremely  art^i- 
al,  but,  at  the  same  time^  a  very  well-connected 


*  Milton  may  be  fairly  charged  with  some  degree  of  ingrati- 
tude to  Fletcher,  for  omittiiig  to  mention  him,  together  with 
Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  in  L' Allegro,  as  he  was  not  only  in^ 
debted  to  him  for  more  than  the  hint  of  II  Penserosoi^  to  which 
thai. poem  was  inteaded  as  a  counterpart,  but  as  be  vezy  li- 
berally borrowed  from  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shephi^rdess  in  bia 
Comus. 
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^ambulation  of  many  novels  into  one  plot,  may  be 
ascribed  to  Fletcher,  for  want  of  external  proofs, 
on  internal  evidence.  The  Woman^s  I^ze,  or  the 
Tamer  Tamed,  was  certainlj  his  production,  as 
it  is  directly  attributed  to  him  by  the  master  of 
Ihe  tevela,  on  its  revival,  when  it  produced  a 
curious  altercation  between  that  officer  and  the 
layers.  ^  In  this  composition  Fletcher  intended 
fo  produce  a  counterpart  to  Shakspeare's  Taming 
of  the  Shrevir ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  comedy 
ikmtaiiii  a  very  considerable  portion  of  humour 
and  animated  dialogue,  it  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  happiest  efforts  of  his  genius. 

Two  of  Fletcher's  most  excellent  comedies.  The 
Chances  and  Monsiem*  Thomas,  were  brought 
on  the  stage  probably  before  the  year  1621,  but 
we  are  uttedy  unable  to  decide  upon  the  precise 
year  in  which  they  appeared.  The  former  is  ge« 
nerally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  entertaining  comedies  in  the  language,  and 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  the  popula- 
lity  of  almost  all  the  dramas  in  these  volumes; 
as  it  still  keeps  possiession  of  the  stage,  after  ha* 
ving  undergone  some  judicious  alterations,  suita- 
ble to  the  progressive  change  of  manners,  from 

9  See  vol  V.  p.  253. 
VOL.  I.  d 
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the  pens  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Mr 
Garrick.  Monsieur  Thomas  was  published  four- 
teen years  after  the  death  of  Fletcher,  by  the 
dramatic  poet,  Richard  Broqae,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Charles  Cotton  the  elder,  in  which  he 
informs  us,  that  it  was  his  *^  fortune  to  be  made; 
the  unworthy  preserver  of  it**'  From  the  dedi^ 
cation,  as  well  as  from  a  copy  of  verses  prefixed 
by  the  editor,'  it  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
the  most  flattering  reception  from  the  audience* 

From  the  manuscript  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
master  of  the  revels,  we  are  enabled  to  enume- 
rate  the  plays  which  Fletcher  produced  in  the 
five  last  years  of  his  life,  according  to  the  time 
they  were  represented  on  the  stage.  His  facili- 
ty of  composition  will  appear  truly  wonderful,  if 
we  consider,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  five  yean^ 
he  produced  no  less  than  sixteen  perfect  plays, 
besides  those  which  appear  to  have  been  left  un- 
finished at  his  death. 

Mr  Malone  observes,  that  "  it  appears  firwn 
Sir  Henry  Herbert's  manuscript  that  the  new 
plays  which  Fletcher  had  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  year  were  generally  presented  at 
court  at  Christmas.''    On  this  very  conclusive 

»  Vol.  VI.  p.  418,  4ia 
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evidence  we  may  decide^  that  he  jH^oduced  three 
plays  in  the  year  1621  ^viis.  The  Island  Princess^^ 
The  Pilgrim,  and  The  Wild-Goose  Chase.    The 
latter,  at  the  time  when  Moseley  collected  the 
unpublished  play^  of  our  poets,  wi^  not  to  be 
found,  and,  having  been  lent  to  a  person  of  qua- 
lity by  the  actors,  was  supposed  to  be  irrecover-^ 
ably  lost  It  waa,  however,  as'the  title-page  of  the 
folio  edkion,  printed  in  1652,  informs  us,  <<  re* 
ttieved'  for  -the  public  delight  of  ail  the  ingeni. 
ous^  and  private  benefit  of  John  Lowin  and  Jo* 
seph  Taylor,  servants  to  his  late  m^esty,  by  a 
Person  of  Honour/'    The  dedication  of  these 
players,  "  To  (Jie  honoured  Few,  Lovers  of  Dra- 
matic Poesy,*'  cannot  be  read  without  the  most 
lively  rc^et  Most  of  their  colleague^,  after  the 
desta^uction  of  the  stage,  as  Wright  informs  us, 
<*went  into  the  king's  service,  >nd,  like  good 
men  and  true,  served  their  old  master,  though 
in  a  different,  yet  more  honourable,  capacity/^ 
Lowin  and  Taylor,  however,  as  well  as  Pollard, 
were  superannuated,  and  the  first  kept  an  inn, 
Ihe  Three  Pigeons,  at  Brentford,  where  he  died 

*  There  is  a  Spanish  play  upon  the  same  subject,  by  Mel- 
4:bor  Fernandez  de  Leon,  entitled  La  Qmquista  de  las  Malucr 
cau  Some  part  of  the  plot,  which  is  taken  from  history,  is  si- 
mHar  to  that  of  The  Idand  PrincesSi  b^t  there  the  resemblance 
/ceases. 
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at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  Wiid-Goose  Chase 
is«  in  the  title-pdg^  said  to  have  been  aeted  with 
co]l$iderab}e  appkuse  at  the  Blackfriars ;  and^  in 
the  dedication,  we  are  informed  that'fletchert 
*<  as  well  ail  the  thronged  theatre,  (in  despight 
of  his  innate  modesty,)  applauded  this  rare  issue 
of  his  brain.*'  Five  copies  of  recommendatory 
verses  were  prefixed  to  the  pubUcatioq.^.  The  co- 
medy is  certainly  one  of  the  most  lively  dramaf 
of  the  age^  exhibiting  few  of  the  defects  w)uch 
may^  in  too  ihany  instancesj  be  charged  upon 
Fletcher's  perfojrmances. 

In  the  year  1622,  pur  poet  supplied  the  thea;^ 
trical  public  with  a  large  portion  of  entertain* 
inent.  From  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Heniy  Her- 
bert^ it  appears  that  he  furnished  four  plays  for 
the  stage.  On  the  I4tii  of  May,  The  Prophetess 
WM  presented,  a  drama  which  exhibits  great  elo- 
quence of  language,  but  unfortunately  the  poet 
introduced  supernatural  agency,  and,  like  all  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Shab- 
speare^  to  whose  genius  the  delineation  of  the 
world  of  spirits^  was  almost  exclusively  allotted^ 
he  failed  egregiously.   On  the  22d  of  June,  The 


3  These,  as  well  as  the  very  curious  dedication,  will  be  found 
restored  in  this  editioni  having  been  omitted  by  all  the  modern 
editors* 
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^ea  Voyage  was  first  acted  at  the  Globe  theatre. 
It  is  evidently  an  imitation  and  counterpart  to 
Shakspeare's  Tempest,  and  the  parallel  which 
the  reader  is  unavoidably  led  to  draw  between 
these  two  plays,  is  very  disadvantageous  to  that 
of  Hetcher,  notwithstanding  the  sprightly  dia- 
logue which  it  contains,  and  the  very  considera- 
ble interest  of  the  plot.  On  the  24th  of  October, 
Fletcher  furnished  The  Spanish  Curate  for  the 
private  theatre  at  the  Blackfriars.  There  are  few 
comedies  extant  in  the  language  which  possess 
such  sterling  merit,  and  such  a  fund  of  gay  and 
lively  humour.  During  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  frequently  acted,  but  the  present  al- 
most total  neglect  of  all  our  ancient  dramatists 
but  Shakspeare  has  driven  this  play  off  the  stage 
for  above  sixty  years.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  revived  for  a  London 
audience,  and  damned :  but  the  memory  of  Flet- 
cher is  not  tarnished  by  this  condemnation  of  a 
modem  pit ;  for,  about  the  same  time,  The  Little 
fVench  Lawyer  and  The  Scornful  Lady  of  our 
poets,  together  with  The  Silent  Woman,  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies, 
sufiered  the  same  sentence  from  the  same  tri- 
bunal.* 

*  Colman's  pre&ce  to  Philaster. 
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During  Christmas,  the  same  year^  Fletcher's 
comedy,  entitled  The  Beggars'  Bush,  was  per- 
formed at  court,  from  which  circumstance  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  originally  produced 
during  the  course  of  that  year. 
.  Another  play,  which  Fletcher  seems  to  have 
brought  forward  in  this,  or  the  ensuing  year,  is 
the  comedy  of  Love's  Cure,  or  the  Martial  Maid. 
In  the  second  act,^  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Muscoyite  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  King 
James,  who  were  iii  London  in  161r7>  and^again 
in  1622.  From  the  expression,  <<  that  lay  here 
lieger  in  the  last  great  frost,*'  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  poet  refers  to  the  winter  of  1622,  which 
was  so  severe,  that  the  Russian  ambassad(»9  did 
not  stir  from  their  house  till  June,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Sir  John  Finett  in  his  Fhiloxenis. 

Fletcher's  muse  was  equally  prolific  in  1623 
as  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  29th  of  Au« 
gust.  Hie  Maid  of  the  Mill  was  produced  at  the 
Globe.  Our  poet  was  assisted  in  the  conqioai- 
lion  of  this  comedy  by  Rowley,  an  actor  and 
an  inferior  playwright  of  that  time,  who,  besides 
eight  or  nine  plays  of  his  own  writing,  was  as- 
sociated in  the  composition  of  about  ten  others, 
with  Massinger,  Middleton,  Ford,  Webster,  Hey- 
wood,  &c.  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  com-^ 
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pany  and  firiendship.  of  most  of  the  contemporary 
dramatists.  He  performed  onie  of  the  characters 
in  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  which  appears  to  have 
met  with  a  most  £ivourable  reception,  having 
been. acted  no  less  than  three  times  at  courts 
which  was  not  a  usual  circumstance  at  that  time. 
On  the  17th  of  October,  162S,  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  made  the  following  entry  in  his  manu*- 
script ;'  '*  For  the  king's  company,  an  old  play, 
called  More  Di9semblers  besides  Women  [by 
Middleton] :  allowed  by  Sir  George  Bucke,  and 
being  free  from  alterations,  was  allowed  by  me, 
for  a  new  play,  called  The  Devil  of  Dowgate, 
or  Usury  put  to  Use.  Written  by  Fletcher." 
This  entry  is  rather  confrised ;  but  it  should 
seem  that  Sir  Henry  refused  to  grant  his  license 
for  the  performance  of  Fletcher's  play,  and  that 
he  licensed  an  old  comedy  of  Middleton's  to  be 
acted  in  its  stead.  This  circumstance  may,  per- 
haps, have  occasioned  the  loss  of  this  performance. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  The  Nijght- Walker, 
or  the  Little  Thief,  which  was  brought  on  the 
stage  in  1638,  <*  corrected  by  Shirley,*'  may 
have  been  an  alteration  of  this  comedy.  The 
circumstance  of  the  latter  containing  the  cha« 

'  Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the 
Shakspeare  Papers,  1799*  8.  p.  215. 
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racter  of  an  old  dty  usurer,  who  is  firightened  by 
some  tricks  of  pretended  diaUerie^  renders  such 
a  supposition  not  altogether  improbable. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  in  the  same  year, 
the  master  of  the  revels  licensed  the  Wandeiv 
ing  Lovers,  by  Fletcher,  for  the  theatre  in  the 
Blackfnars,  which  appears  to  foe  irretrievably 
lost.  A  comedy,  entitled  The  Wandering  Lo- 
vers, or  the  Painter,  was  entered  on  the  Station^ 
ers'  Books,  September  9,  1 65S^  as  the  composi- 
tion of  Massinger,  and  was  extant  ainong  those 
which  were  so  unfortunately  destroyed  by  Mr 
Warburton's  servant.  As  it  does  not  seem  lik&- 
\s  that  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  who  were  on 
the  most  intimate  terms,  and  occasionally  wrote 
in  concert,  should*  give  the  same  title  to  two  dif- 
ferent plays,  we  may  suppose  that  the  entries  in 
Sir  Henry  Heibert*s  manuscript,  and  in  the  Sta* 
tioners'  Registers,  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
performance,  most  likely  written  by  these  poets 
in  conjunction. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1624,  Fletcher's  tragi- 
comedy, entitled  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  was 
brought  out  by  the  king's  servants  j  a  drama  re«> 
plete  with  the  most  poetical  passages,  and  some 
of  the  characters  of  which  are  drawn  with  con- 
siunmate  art ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  subject  of 
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the  plot  is.too  extravagant  to  render  the  success 
of  any  revival  dubious.  On  the  1 9th  of  October^ 
the  same  year^  the  comedy  c^  Rule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife  was  brought  on  the  stage.  Hie  eXf 
cellencies  of  this  admirable  play  are  such,  that 
even  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  audiences  of  our 
own  days  finds  the  entertainment  palatable. 
-^  No  other  dramatic  performances  of  Fletcher 
were  brought  on  the  stage  during  his  lifetime,  but 
he  left  several  which  were  represented  after  his 
death.  On  tiie  S2d  of  January,  1625*6,  The  Fair 
Maid  of  the  Inn  was  acted  at  Blackfriars,  and, 
on  the  third  of  February,  The  Noble  Gentleman 
was  produced  at  the  same  theatre.  The  first  of 
these  plays  bears  every  mark  of  having  received 
the  finishing  hand  of  the  poet,  and  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  very  valuable  performance ;  but  the 
latter  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  unfinished 
work,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  fitted 
for  the  stage  by  one  of  Fletcher's  friends,  per-i 
haps  Shirley. 

The  Elder  Brother,^  one  of  the  most  regular 

^  It  11  singular  that  oif e  of  Calderon's  comedies,  entitled  Df 
4tna  causa  dos  efectos^  bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  The 
Eld^r  Brother.  Fletcher  and  Calderon  were  contemporaries ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  of  them  could  have  read 
the  production  of  the  other,  and  borrowed  the  hint. 
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fiional  hints  in  the  prolc%aes  and  qpilogues  to  his 
]^biy8,  and  to  the  very  suspicious  testimoiDies  of 
liis  eulogists,  who  generally  praised  without  dis- 
crimination, and  sddom  with  any  knowledge  of 
his  character.  Being  engaged,  probably  by  the 
bookseller,  to  contribute  their  mite  toliie  ^^  second 
library  of  praise,''  as  the  coUection  of  the  com- 
mendatoiy  verses  is  facetiously  called  by  Alez^ 
andef  Brome,  in  allusion  to'  the  poems  prefixed 
by  the  wits  of  the  time  to  Tom  Cbryate's  Cru« 
ditiesy  they  did  their  devoirs  by  lavishing  indis- 
criminate praises  on  their  favourite  poet,  with- 
out  furnishing  much  matter  for  a  delineation  of 
his  character.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  find  amongst  these  encomiasts 
the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  who 
Survived  him.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  were 
all  known  to  the  public  as  authors,  and,  as  fur- 
nishing testimonies  of  esteem  and  friendship, 
their  verses  are  certainly  deserving  of  a  place  in 
a  complete  edition  of  the  poets. 

The  sprightUness  of  Fletcher's  conversation, 
and  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  his  repartee,  may  be 
easily  collected  from  his  uncommon  facility  in 
pourtraying  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  ho- 
nour, and  of  easy,  genteel  deportment.  Several 
of  the  commendatory  p&ets  speak  in  rapturous 
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terms  of  his  colloquial  powers ;  and  the  pfQlogue 
written  for  a  revival  of  his  cdmedy  of  The  Chances 
may.be  quoted,  as  proving  the  genera}  reputation 
which  he  held  fiir  this  talent  immediately  allef 
his  demise : 

<'  My  promise  wiQ  find  credit  with  the  most. 
When  they  know  ingenious  Fletcher  made  it,  he 
Being  in  himself  a  perfect  comedy  t 
And  some  sit  here*  I  doubt  not,  dare  aver 
Living  he  made  that  house  a  theatre 
Which  he  pleaded  to  frequent.^-— 

As  Fletcher  and  Beaumont  were  superior  to 
ahnost  aU  the  dramatic  pofets  of  the  tim€  in 
point  of  extraction,  sb  they  seem  to  have  been 
exempted  ironit  the  great  degree  of  indigence 
Upder  which  mo^t  of  them  laboured*  Beaumont 
waa  of  a  stiU  more  illustrious  &mily  than  his 
frigid ;  his  elder  brother  was  raised  to  the  digt^ 
ni^  of  a  baronet^  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
su{^se  that  he  enjoyed  competence,  if  not 
affluence^  duriiig  the  too  brief  period  of  his 
'life*  Fletcher's  family  had  been  raised  by  their 
own  exertions,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  was  not  left  destitute  by  his  father.  His  uncle^. 
Dr  Giles  Fletcher,  by  his  diplomatic  talents,  ob- 
tained considerable  influence ;  and  his  two  sons, 

Giles  and  Phineas,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  com- 
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petent  ecclesiastical  preferments.  That  our  poet 
was  not  reduced  to  the  same  painful  expedients 
as  some  of  his  fellow-poets,  appears  from  his  not 
joining  with  Massihger,  Fields  and  Dabome,  in 
the  petition  to  Henslowe,  printed  on  a  former 
page ;  and  in  the  verses  to  Sir  William  Skipwith,' 
prefixed  to  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  he  express- 
ly declares  that  the  publication  was  not 

— — <'  to  make  it  serve  to  fe^d 
At  my  need." 

In  their  pditical  principles  both  poets  were 
evidently  royalists ;  and  it  must  not  be  laid  to 
thdr  charge,  that  they  frequently  asserted  and 
inculcated  the  divine  right  and  inviolability  of 
kings,  as  that  was  the  almost  universal  doctrine 
of  the  times,  particularly  of  those  persons  who 
were  attached  to  the  theatres.*  This  servili^ 
is,  however,  less  apparent  in  those  plays  which 
Fletcher  composed  after  the  death  of  Beau- 

'  An  epitaph  upon  this  gei^tleman  occurs  in  the  poems  of 
Sir  John  Beaumont,  in  which  he  is  described  as  possessing  the 
most  amiable  qualities  of  person  and  of  mind. 

-  ^  A  strong  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  of  all  the  king's  players 
professing  themselves  royalists,  and  those  who  were  not  supeiv 
annuated  actually  engaging  in  the  cause,  with  the  single  exceg* 
tton  of  Swanston,  who  beaune  a  presbyterian  t^desman* 
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mont,^  than  in  their  joint  productions ;  and  in 
bis  tragedy  of  The  Double  Marriage,  he  boldly 
exemplified  the  punishment  due  to  a  monarch 
whose  tyranny  has  become  insupportable,  aqd 
the  rights  of  an  oppressed  people,  in  direct  op- 
position to  tihe  doctrines  so  strongly  inculcated 
in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  some  others  of  the 
early  pieces  to  which  he  contributed. 

Of  the  religious  opinions  of  Beaumont  we 
have  no  evidence  besides  occasional  effusions 
put  into  tihe  mouths  of  the  characters  of  his 
dramas  ;  but,  as  thp  poems  of  bis  elder  brother 
abound  with  piety,  a  favourable  reflection  is  cast 
upon  tbe  tenets  of  our  poet.  Fletcher  has  left 
us  a  valuable  proof  of  his  religious  and  iporal 
creed  in  his  verses  upon  An  Honest  Man's  For- 
tune,^ in  which  he  combats  the  absurdities  of  as- 
trology,  and  the  fanatical  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion and  worthlessness  of  good  works,  with  the 
zeal  of  a  divine,  and  the  indignation  of  a  satirist. 
His  trust  in  a  superior  providence,  and  hts  con- 
viction that  rectitude  of  principles  and  actions 

3  Beaumont's  family  seems  to  have  been  particularly  engaged 
in  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  poems  of 
his  brother.  Sir  John,  there  are  no  less  than  ten  poems  address- 
ed to  that  fayourite,  one  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and  one  to 
his  elder  brother,  Viscount  Purbeck. 

*  See  vol.  XI.  p.  253. 
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cannot  £aal  to  meet  uridi  tfadr  diie  r^^d»  he 
lexpresseft  in  the  following  nervotis  and  manly 
lines: 

*^  He  is  my  star,  in  him  all  truth  I  find, 

AH  influence,  all  fate !  and  when  my  mind 

Is  fornished  with  his  fulhiesSy  my  poor  stoiy 

Shall  out-live  all  their  age^  and  all  their  glory ! 

The  hand  of  danger  cannot  fall  amiss. 

When  I  know  what,  and  in  whose  power  it  is  2 

Nor  want,  the  curse  of  man,  shall  make  me  groan ; 

A  holy  hermit  is  a  mind  alone* 

Doth  not  experience  teach  us,  all  we  can. 

To  work  ourselves  into  a  glorious  man  }  -  •  •  • 

Affliction,  when  1  know  it  is  but  this, 

A  deep  allay,  whereby  man  tougher  is 

To  bear  the  hammer,  and,  the  deeper  still, 

We  still  arise  more  image  of  his  will ; 

Sickness,  an  humqrous  cloud  'twixt  us  and  light. 

And  death  at  longest,  but  another  night ! 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 

Be  honest,  is  the  only  perfect  man.' 


f> 


Fletcher  seizes  almost  every  opportunity  which 
presents  itself  to  him,  in  the  course  of  his  plays, 
to  satirise  the  fanatics  of  the  day.  He  may,  per- 
haps, be  accused  of  being  too  severe  upon  them 
in  some  instances,  and  of  being  sometimes  be^ 
trayed  into  gross  licentiousness,  and,  perhaps, 
into  occasional  prophaneness,  when  he  wishea 
to  raise  the  laugh  against  them  ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  dramatic  poets  of  the  time^ 
as  well  as  the  players,  were  loaded  with  the 
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grossest  abuse^  and  viUfed  with  the  most  scan- 
dalous epithets  by  the  puritans,  as  well  in  theif 
writings  as  from  their  pulpits  and  tubs.  They 
were  declared  the  arch-limbs  of  Beelzebub,  the 
anstruBients  of  the  devil,  the  advocates .  of  all 
manner  of  iniquity^  and  the  direct  enemies  of 
xeligion,  haying  enlisted  under  tl^e  banners  o£ 
Antichrist.  They,  as  well  as  the  spectators  who 
attended  the  representation  of  their  production^ 
in  their  opinion,  renounced  their  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  unless,  like  Stephen 
Gosson,  and  one  or  two  other  dramatists,  they 
abjured  the  unprofitable  and  wipked  art  of  playi- 
making,  and  joined  the  cry  of  eternal  perdi- 
tion aghast  their  former  fellow-poets.  Instances 
of  sudden  and  terrible  judgments  against  play- 
wrights and  frequenters  of  plays,  were  studious- 
ly searched  for  among  the  fathers,  and  blazon- 
ed about  with  preposterous  triumph.  In  short, 
the  innocent  amusements  of  the  people,  such  as 
plays,  country-festivities,  morris-dancing,  and 
masquings,  were  attacked  much  more  violently 
than  their  grossest  vices.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  dramatic  writers  retaliated  upon  the  fana«- 
tics }  but,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  abuse^ 
'   Vol.  j»  e  • 
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they  employed  the  surer  and  more  biti&g  wea- 
pons of  irony  and  ridicule*' 

In  considering  the  general  merit  and  the  po- 
etical character  of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Hetcher,  the  state  of  dramatic  composition  at 
the  time  must  always  be  kept  in  view.  Regula- 
rity and  unity  of  design  were  not  considered  of 
equal  importance  among  the  writers  and  critics 
of  London  in  those  days  as  they  were  at  Athens 
m  Rome«  The  question  of  the  value  of  these 
rules,  and  of  the  expediency  of  the  poets,  of  all 
'  countries  subscribing  to  their  authority,  may  ht 
fiurly  set  aside }  and,  indeed,  the  numerous  and 
able  defenders  of  Shakspeare  may  be  referred 

^  Sometimes  the  puritans  seem  to  have  made  successful  ap- 
plications to  the  master  of  the  revels  for  the  removal  of  such 
passages,  which,  in  spite  of  their  pretended  indifierence  of 
worldly  abuse,  and  readiness  to  undergo  persecutioh  and  mw^ 
tyrdom  for  the  cause,  touched  them  too  nearlyv— See  the  in- 
troduction to  The  Woman's  Prize,  vol.  V.  p»  2^4* 

The  avowed  hostility  of  the  fimatics  to  the  stage  did  not 
cease  with  the  Restoration;  and  the  persecution  which  the  au^ 
thor  of  Douglas  underwent  in  the  middle  of  the  enlightened 
eighteenth  century,  will  for  ever  stamp  disgrace  on  his  perse- 
cutors. There  is  nothing  more  disgusting  in  the  tirades  of 
Prynne,  Gosson,  Stubbs,  and  Hall,  than  in  the  pamphlets  pub« 
lished  against  the  tragedy  of  Douglas.  Fortunately,  the  stage 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  the  fanatics  of  our  owa 
days.  They  arcv  not  less  violent  and  abusive,  but  they  are  harm- 
less and  ine£kctive. 
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to.  as  a  defence  of  all  his  contemporaries.  The 
powerful  scenes  of  that  poet,  supported  by  some 
which  are  little  inferior  in  the  compositions  of 
Jonson,  Massinger,  and  our  poets,  are  sufficient 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  drama- 
tic school  less  perfect  than  that  of  the  ancients^ 
which  is  stiU  followed  by  the  poets  of  France 
and  Italy,  but  founded  more  immediately  on  na- 
ture, better  calculated  for  the  display  of  stri- 
king  events,  and  indulging  to  the  imagina- 
tion  more  extended  limits.^  If  these  premises 
are  granted,  (and,  without  granting  them,  their 
plays,  together  with  those  of  almost  all  their  il* 
lustrious  contemporaries,  must  be  condemned,) 
we  may  assert,  that  the  general  conception  of  our 
poets'  plots  is  most  happily  imagined,  though  too 

^  Butler,  in  his  venes  ^  Upon  Critics  who  judge  of  Modem 
Fhjs  precisely  by  the  rules  of  the  Ancients,*'  which  were  oc- 
casioned by  Rynier's  attacking  diree  of  our  authors'  plays,  af- 
ter having  traced  the  genealogy  of  these  critics  from  Speroni, 
and  pointed  out  the  thefis  they  committed  ampng  the  works 
of  their  predecessors,  says  that  they  there  found  matter— 

^  £noug|i  to  furnish  all  the  lewd  impeachers 

Of  witty  Beaumont's  poetry  and  Fletcher's ; 

Who,  for  a  few  misprisiona  of  wit. 

Are  charged  by  these  who  tentimes  worse  aMnmft  j 

And  for  misjudgiDg  some  unhappy  scenes. 

Are  censured  fbr^t  with  more  unlucky  sense ; 

When  all  their  worst  miscarriages  delight, 

And  please  more  than  the  best  that  pedants  write.'' 
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frequently,  particularly  when  Fletcher  had  no 
longer  the  advantage  of  subjecting  his  plays  to 
the  judicious  Beaumont^betraying  haste  and  care- 
lessness in  the  progress  towards  the  catastrophe. 
Fletcher  may  be,  in  some  d^ree,  exculpated  for 
this  by  the  multitude  of  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions, with  which  it  seems  he  could  not  furnish 
his  friends  the  players  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the 
eager  demand  of  the  public.  A  proof  of  this  oc- 
curs in  the  preface  to  a  book  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ^  suflSciently  near  the  period  in  which 
he  flourished,  to  deserve  credit  for  the  informa- 
tion it  contains :  «  It  is  reported  of  Mr  Met. 
cher,  that,  though  he  writ  with  such  a  free  and 
sparkling  genius,  that  future  ages  shaU  scarce- 
ly ever  parallel,  yet  his  importunate  comedians 
would  not  only  crowd  upon  him  such  imper- 
tinencies,  which  to  him  seemed  needless  and 
lame  excuses,  his  works  being  so  good,  his  in- 
dignation rendered  them  as  the  only  bad  lines 
his  modest  Thalia  was  ever  humbled  with/* 
From  this,  the  importunate  haste  of  the  per- 
formers at  once  i^pears ;  and  we  also  learn  that 
many  of  the  spots  which  disfigure  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  dramas  are  to  be  attributed  to 

<  The  Mysteries  of  Love  and  Eloquence,  1685 ;  quoted  in 
the  British  Bibliographer,  vol.  I.  p.  523. 
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his  good-natured  but  ill-timed  complaisance  ta 
the  actors.  • 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  as  a  great  failing 

9  The  defects  of  Fletcher's  plots,  and  the  injudicious  multi-' 
plidty  of  incidents  in  many  of  his  plays,  are  summed  up  with 
great  candour  and  judgment  in  some  Remarks  on  English  Co* 
medy>  lately  published.:—*'  Fletcher,  with  the  extremity  of  neg> 
ligence,  run  his  actors  into  a  chaos  of  incident  and  bustle, 
without  much  attention  to  propriety,  probability,  or,  indeed, 
any  thing  mdre  than  throwing  a  comic  light  upon  each  isolated 
scene.  The*whole  was  winded  up  with  some  extraordinary  ac- 
cident, some  unexpected  discovery,  some  sudden  change  of 
mmd  and  tcfinfier  in  a  leading  personage,  or  such  other  similatf^ 
inartificial  expedient,  as  no  audience  could  admit  to  be  fitting 
and  natural,  though  they  might  be,  perhaps,  too  much  amused 
with  the  events  precieding  the  catastrophe,  to  be  critically  scru« 
pulous  about  the  mode  in  which  it  was  accomplished.''— 7%tf 
British  Drama^  Land*  181  !•  ^vo.  voL  III*  p.  ii* 

There  is  a  curious  resemblance  between  the  bustle  and  stir 
of  Fletcher's  comedies,  and  that  of  the  plays  of  his  dramatic 
contemporaries  in  Spain^  The  comedies  of  Calderon,  Lope  de 
y^a,  Moreto,  and  other  poets  of  the  peninsula,  particularly 
those  which  delineate  the  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  at  the 
time,  and  which  the  Spaniards  call  comeeUas  de  capa  y  espadUf 
because  they  are  performed  in  the  well-known  Spanish  dress 
of  the  mantle  and  the  sword,  contain  a  similar  profusion  of  in- 
cident, and  betray  a  degree  of  haste  and  inattention  in  the  com-» 
position,  &r  beyc^id  that  of  which  Fletdier  has  been  accu- 
sed. With  the  general  character  of  Lope  de  Vega's  comedies, 
the  English  public  has  been  made  acquainted  by  Lord  Hoi-* 
land  in  a  most  satisftctory  manner ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  his  lordship's  researches  respecting  the  comedies  of  Cal- 
deron and  Guillen  de  Castro,  in  most  respects  the  superiors  of 
Lope,  particularly  in  richness  of  fancy,  brilliancy  of  colouring, 
Imd  pathos;  have  not  as  yet  been  communicated  to  the  publiQ. 
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in  both  our  poets,  that  they  were  not  always  con- 
tent with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature^  but  were 
too  fond  of  introducing  incidents  strained  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  probabiUty,  and  sometimes 
surpassing  the  bounds  of  nature.  In  the  gene- 
ral mechanism  of  their  plots  also,  they  were  cer- 
tainly surpassed  by  Massinger ;  the  events  are 
often  too  much  crowded  together,  and  not  al- 
ways connected  with  sufficient  art.  But,  after 
allowing  these  failings  to  their  full  extent,  our 
poets  will  not  be  denied  the  praise  of  generally 
supporting  the  interest  throughout,  of  fixing 
X)ur  attention  in  a  lively  manner  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  those  characters  for  whom  they  intend 
to  engage  our  interest  in  a  peculiar  degree,  and 
of  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  sentiments  to 
the  character  by  whom  they  are  uttered. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  dramatists  of  the  time, 
with  the  exception  of  Ben  Jonson,  Cartwright, 
and  Randolph,  our  poets,  and  Fletcher  in  par- 
ticular, seldom  thought  it  necessary  to  invent  a 
tale  for  the  plot  of  their  dramas,  but  generally 
had  recourse  to  the  prolific  stores  of  the  ItaUau 
and  Spanish  novelists,  where  they  found  an  ex- 
haustless  mine  of  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
thfeir  dramatic  talents,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  dramatists  of  Greece  had  recourse  to  the 
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tnuHtional  tales  of  their  gods  and  ancient  he- 
roes.  To  this  source  must  be  ascribed  the  mul- 
titade  of  incidents,  the  bustle  and  stir,  and  dup- 
lication of  plots,  which  have  been  so  often  cen« 
sured  in  the  plays  of  the  seventeenth  centivy 
by  the  advocates  for  the  three  unities.  In  some 
instances,  the  dififerent  plots  in  one  drama  are 
not  sufficiently  connected,  and  run  parallel  to 
each  other  from  the  first  act  to  the  last,  without 
being  sufficiently  made  to  bear  upon  each  other ; 
but  our  poets  are  never  guilty  of  this  defect  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Dryden  in  The  Spanish  Fiy- 
ar,  and  Southeme  in  his  Oroonoko.  In  many 
cs^es,  the  multiplicityof  novels  judiciously  com- 
bined into  the^ilot  of  one  play  affords  a  strong 
specimen  of  the  poet's  art.  The  comedy  of  Wo- 
men Pleased,  for  instance,  is  founded  on  at  least 
four  different  stories,  but  they  arq  connected 
with  so  much  skill  that  no  unnatural  result  is 
produced. 

The  general  character  of  the  dramatic  works 
of  our  authors  is  summed  up  with  great  judg- 
ment  by  Dryden,  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  printed  in  1666 : 

<^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had,  with  the  ad« 
van^es  of  Shakspeare's  wit,  which  was  their 
precedent,  great  and  natural  gifts,  improved  by 
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study ;  Beaumont  especially  being  so  accurate  * 
a  judge  of  plays,  t^t  Ben  Jonson,  while  he 
lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his  censure^ 
and  it  is  thought  used  his  judgment  in  correct* 
ing,  if  not  contriving,  all  his  plots.  What  value 
he  had  for  him  appears  by  the  verses  he  wrote 
to  him,  and  therefore  I  need  speak  no  fiurther  of 
it.  The  first  play  that  brought  Iletcher  and  him 
in  esteem  was  Fhilaster ;  for  before  that  they 
had  written  two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully;' 
as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson,  before  he 
writ  Eveiy  Man  in  his  Humour :  Their  plots 
were  generally  more  regular  than  Shakspeare's, 
especially  those  that  were  made  before  Beau- 
mont's death :  And  they  understood  and  imita- 
ted the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better  ; 
whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit 
in  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever  paint  as  they 
have  done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  deri- 
ved from  particular  persons,  they  made  it  not 
their  business  to  describe ;  they  represented. all 
the  passions  very  lively,  but  abore  all,  love.  I 
am  apt  to  believe  the  English  language  in  them 
arrived  to  its  1  highest  perfection  j  what  words 
have  since  been  taken  in  are  rather  superfiuotis 
than  necessary.  Their  plays  are  now  the  most' 
pleasant  and  frequent  entertsdnments  of  the  stage^ 
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two  of  thdrs  being  acted  through  the  year  for 
one  of  Shakq)eare's  or  Jonson^s ;  the  reason  isi 
because  tliere  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  come- 
dies, and  pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays^ 
which  suit  generally  with  all  men's  humoun 
Shakspeare's  language  is  likewise  a  little  ob- 
solete ;  and  Ben  Jonscm's  wit  comes  short  of 
theirs." 

Mr  Oiffi>rd,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  Mas^nger,  has  remarked,  that  <^  Beaumont  is 
as  sublime  and  Fletcher  as  pathetic"  as  Shak- 
speare.  The  former  of  these  positions  seems  to 
be  hazarded  somewhat  at  random,  but  the  latter 
may  be  granted  with  some  hesitation.  The  exqui- 
site touches  of  natural  pathos  in  which  the  compo- 
sitions of  our  poets,  and  of  Fletcher  in  particular, 
abound,  set  their  superiority  over  most  dramatic 
writers  in  this  point  in  a  strong  light.  Though 
the  productions  of  Shakspeare  stand  unrivalled 
with  respect  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sin- 
gle brilliant  pasi^ages  applicable  to  most  sensa- 
tions of  the  mind  and  situations  of  life,  there  are 
many  entire  scenes  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
which,  in  poii^t  of  eloquence,  and  the  expression 
of  natural  auctions,  hardly  yield  to  the  most 
celebrated  scenes  of  that  matchless  poet.    Diy- 
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den  observe :'  <^  The  difference  betveen  Shak- 
speare  and  Fletcher  in  their  plotting  seems  to  be 
thist  that  Shakspeare  moves  more  terror,  and 
Iletcher  more  coooq^assion }  for  the  ficst  had  a 
more  masGuline»  a  bolder,  and  more  fiery  ge- 
nius ;  the  second  a  more  soft  and  womanidh.  In 
the  mechanic  beauties  of  the  plot»  which  are  the 
observation  of  the  three  unities,  time,  place,  and 
action,  they  are  both  deficient ;  but  Shakspeare 
mosf  Beaumont's  genius  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached that  of  Shakspeare  nearer  than  that  of 
Fletcher,  in  boldness  and  manliness  of  concep- 
tion and  execution,  while  he,  at  the  same  time, 
had  a  strong  teint  of  Ben  Jonson  in  his  mind. 
He  frequently  personifies  humour,  not  only  in 
his  comic,  but  even  in  his  serious  characters. 
His  pathetic  powers  he  has  fully  demcmstrated 
in  Fhilaster.  Fletcher  possessed  the  same  ta» 
lents,  but  the  same  are  not  predominant  in  an 
equal  d^ree.  He  yields  to  Beaumont  in  the 
delineation  of  strong  and  manly  minds,  but  he 
excels  him  in  pathos,  and  in  his  female  charac- 
ters, which,  making  allowance  for  his  disposition 
to  overstrain  their  virtues  and  vices>  may  be  pro- 
nounced superior  to  those  of  almost  any  drama* 
tist.    Less  rigidly  attached  to  Ben  Jonson  than 

9  Preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
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his  asdociatef  he  has,  hotwithstandhig,  proved, 
particularly  in  The  Womaa-Hater  and  Nice  Va- 
lour, that  it  was  not  want  of  ability  which  led 
him  to  a  less  artificial  delineation  of  humour  in 
most  of  the  comedies  wluch  he  produced  after 
the  death  of  Beaumont. 

One  undisputed  superiority  in  Shakspeare,  is 
his  power  of  employing  supernatural  agency; 
and,  in  this  respect,  our  poets  not  only  yield^  the 
palm  without  question,  but  &11  very  low  in« 
deed,  whenever  they  attempt  to  trespass  upon 
his  ground.  Fortunately,  they  seldom  venture 
into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  their  complete  f^ 
ure  whenever  they  attempt  it,  as  in  Cupid's  Re- 
venge and  The  Prophetess,  is  in  some  measure 
excused  by  the  consideration,  that  none  of  their 
most  illustrious  contemporaries  succeeded  bet* 
ter.  Middleton  and  Dekkar,  two  poets  of  the 
second  rank,  alone  succeeded  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  lower  department  of  supernatural 
agency. 

In  general,  the  characters  are  well  discrimi- 
nated and  well  sustained  in  the  plays  of  our  au- 
ihors ;  but  here  again  they  must  yield  a  decided 
preference  to  Shakspeare,  who  was  alone  endued 
with  a  genius  which  could  pourtray  every  varia- 
tion of  character,  influenced  by  every  passion 
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and  affection.    Their  talent,  as  well  as  that  of 
Massinger,  Jonson,  and  the  second-rate  poets  of 
the  time,  was  not,  like  his,  boundless,  but  confined 
to  the  delineation  of  particular  descriptions  of 
character.  Fletcher's  easy  gentlemen  have  always 
been  allowed  to  exceed  those  of  all  other  poets ; 
his  education,  and  the  society  he  lived  in,  were, 
in  this  respect,  of  peculiar  advantage  to  him. 
Had  he  be«n  of  low  birth,  and  forced  to  struggle 
with  adversity,  like  most  of  the  vrriters  for  the. 
stage  at  the  time,  we  should,  perhaps,  not  have 
found  such  perfect  delineations  of  young  men  of 
spirit  and  fashion  as  Don  John  in  The  Chances, 
Mirabel  in  The  Wild-Goose  Chace,  or  Clere-v 
mont  in  The  I^ittle  French  Lawyer.    There  is 
great  variety  displayed  in  Fletcher's  gallants; 
the   steady  honour  of  Don  Jamie'    and  De 
Garde,*  the  sprightly  Piniero^  and  Leandro,*  are 
equally  portraits  of  nature  with  the  madcap 
pranks  of  Monsieur  Thomas,  and  of  Wildbrain, 
in  the  Night-Walker,  and  the  profligacy  of  Va- 
lentine* and  the  younger  Loveless.^     Fletcher 
is  likewise  peculiarly  happy  in  delineating  vthe 
passions  of  a  lover ;  and,  among  many  instances, 
Demetrius  in  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Ar- 

'  Spanish  Curate.    '  Wild-Goose  Chace.      >  Island  Princess. 
*  Spanish  Curate.    *  Wit  WUhout  Jfoney.   <  Scornful  Lady. 
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masia  in  The  Island  Princess,  and  Francisco  in 
Mansieur  Thomas,  may  be  adduced.  The  cha- 
racter of  Amintor  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy  is  a 
^rong  proof  of  Beaumont's  talents  in  the  same 
line.  And  here  the  vast  superiority  of  the  elder 
drama  over  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  may 
be  jurtly  asserted.  In  the  former,  the  lovers  are 
as  ardent  as  in  the  latter ;  they  frequently  sink 
under  the  vehemence  of  their  afifections,  but  they 
are  not  weakened  by  the  false  delicacy  and  senti- 
mentality of  the  gallants  with  which  the  dramas 
of  our  own  days  abound.  The  power  of  love  in 
overcoming  habits,  which  apparently  extinguish 
and  set  the  passions  at  defiance,  is  most  admi« 
rably  exemplified  in  The  Elder  Brother,  and  in 
Love's  Cure.  In  both  plays,  and  particularly  in 
the  former,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  passion 
is  delineated  with  the  true  hand  of  a  master, 
without  pverstepping  the  modesty  of  nature.— 
Fhilaster  affords  an  instance  of  a  lover  distrac- 
ted by  jealousy,  and  weighed  down  by  mis- 
fortune; his  character  is  highly  finished,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  Beaumont,  who  ap^ 
pears  to  have  had  the  principal  share  in  that 
drama.  He  has  been  called  a  Hamlet,  racked 
with  jealousy  j  but,  though  he  certainly  bears 
some  distant  resemblance  to  that  character,  he 
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18  a  peffect  original.  Virolet^  in  The  Doable 
Marriage,  bears  a  much  more  striking  likeness 
to  Hamlet ;  and  fi>r  that  very  reason^  though 
the  passions  of  his  mind  are  in  many  scenes 
drawn  with  great  truth  and  delicacy,  suffers  by 
the  comjMurison.  Our  poets  have  left  us  an  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  an  honest  man  reduced  to 
extremity  by  misfortune,  but  still  borne  up  by  a 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  an  untainted  consci- 
ence, in  th^  character  of  Montague,  in  The  Ho* 
nest  Man's  Fortune. 

In  the  delineation  of  heroic  characters,  our 
authors  yield  to  few  dramatists.  The  pure  spi- 
rit of  valour  is  most  happily  exemplified  in 
Caractacus  }^  the  bluntness  of  an  old  soldier  in 
Penius^  and  Melantius;^  heroism,  combined 
with  the  most  ardent  loyalty,  in  Areas '  and  Ae- 
cius  \*  and  bravery,  tainted  by  ambition,  in  Maxi- 
mus.^  Hengo  *  is  indisputably  superior  not  only 
to  Shakspeare's  Arthur,  but  to  any  generous  he- 
roic boy  who  has  ever  been  exhibited. 

Another  description  of  character  which  Flet- 
cher is  peculiarly  fond  of  introducing,  and  gene- 
rally with  the  happiest  success,  is  that  of  th^ 


7  Bonduca,  •  Ibid.  •  Maid's  Tragedy. 

'  Loyal  Subject.     *  ValenUoian.         >  Ibid. 

*  Bonduca. 
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blunt  sturdy  Englishman,  an  enemy  to  fbppeiy 
and  affectation  of  all  kinds,  and  gifted  with  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  without  making  any  parade 
about  the  matter.  Of  this  description  are  Ruti« 
lie  in  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  Tibalt  in  the 
Sea  Voyage,  De  Vitry  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret» 
and  Norandine  in  The  Knight  of  Malta.  To  a 
kindred  class  the  celebrated  character  o^  Leon,' 
and  that  of  Jacomo  in  The  Captain,  beldog.  The 
unexpected  opening  of  Leon's  true  character,  a& 
ter  the  simplicity  he  had  assumed  to  obtain  his 
ends  with  Margarita,  produces  the  most  haf^y 
dramatic  effect.  Jacomo  is  a  less  interesting 
character,  and  even  repidsive,  but  he  bears  the 
true  semblance  of  nature. 

Old  jnen,  agitated  by  violent  anger,  are  also 
the  peculiar  forte  of  Fletcher.  Cassibelane  in 
the  Laws  of  Candy,  Alberto  and  Baptista  in  The 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  and  Champemel  in  The 
Little  French  Lawyer,  are  instances  of  that  spe- 
cies of  characters,  when  they  retain  a  sufScient 
degree  of  dignity  to  command  respect ;  while 
Antonio  in  The  Chances,  and  Alphonso  in  The 
Pilgrim,  illustrate  the  ludicrous  effects  of  violent 
rage  carried  to  excess,  without  any  adequate 
means  of  making  itself  respected  or  fearedt 

s  Rule^ft  Wife  and  have  a  Wife. 
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In  the  delineation  of  villainy,  our  poets  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  dc^giee  of  praise.  We  do  not 
ipeet  with  such  cbafacters  in  thdr  pla3rs  as  lago, 
Itichard  UL,  Sir  GilesOverreach,  orXiuke.  They 
generally  ccHitent  themselves  with  investing  their 
iKid  men  with  every  mark  of  downright  depravity, 
without  those  difi^ent  shades  with  whidb  Shak* 
iqpeare  so  happily  discriminated  his  characters  of 
the  kind*  Feriiaps  the  most  finished  villain  in 
their  dramatic  performances  is  Sqptimius,  in  The 
False  One ;  but  I  suspect  that  Massinger  had  a 
hand  in  that  play,  and  perhaps  furnished  that 
character.  If  our  poets  did  not  succeed  in  their 
delineations  of  tyrants,  sycophants,  and  murder- 
ers, they  are,  perhaps,  still  less  happy  when  they 
wish  to  present  their  audience  with  vicious  wo- 
fldien.  Hippolyta  in  The  Custom  of  the  Coun- 
try, Lelia  in  The  Captain,  and,  above  all,  Brun- 
halt  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  have,  no  doubt, 
their  prototypes  in  nature,  but  they  are  too  vi- 
cious for  the  stage.  Some  of  their  lowest  female 
characters  also  are  disgusting  beyond  endurance ; 
and  the  error  pf  judgment,  or  rather  complacen- 
cy to  the  taste  of  the  audience,  which  could  de- 
file their  dramas  with  such  women  as  the  Priest- 
ess in*  The  Mad  Lover,  Megra  in  Philaster,  and 
Panura  in  The  Island  Prince  3S|  cannot  be  su£Ek 
ciently  reprobated. 
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But,  in  delmeating  the  brighter  ftide  of  the  fe» 
male  character,  as  has  been  before  observed,  our 
poets  not  only  exceeded  all  their  contemporaries, 
not  excepting  Shakspeare,  but  all  their  succes«> 
sors.  Amongst  such  a  profusion  of  admirable 
portraits,  it  is  difficult  to  select  examples.  The 
medmess  and  patience  of  Aspatia,^  the  saint* 
like  purity  and  devotion  of  Ordeila,'  the  ardour 
of  affection  of  Euphrasia,*  the  burning  love  and 
resignation  of  Juliana,^  the  firmness  and  hero- 
ism o£  £dith,'  and  the  tenderness  of  Evanthe,^ 
fiimish  specimens  of  every  virtue  estimable  in 
the  female  character,  which  these  authors,  par^ 
ticularly  Fletcher,  must  have  studied  with  pecu- 
liar success  in  every  shade  and  variation.  They 
are*  no  less  happy  in  the  sprightly  girls  and  jolly 
widoMTS,  who  so  freqilently  occur  in  their  plays^ 
and  who  form  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
pale  and  sickly  heroines  of  our  sentimental  co*t 
medics;  The  Widow  in  Wit  Without  Money, 
The  Scornful  Lady,  Alinda  in  The  PQgrim» 
Frank  in  The  Captain,  ai^  the  Niece  in  Wit  at* 
Several  Weapons,  may  be  referred  to  as  proving 
this  assertion.  E^ti&nia  is  a  well-known  charac- 
ter of  a  di£S^rent  description,  but  delineated  in 

•  Maid'g  Tragedy.    7  Thierry  and  Theodoret.    •  Pliilaster, 
'  Doable  Marriage.  *  RoUo.  *  Wffe  for  a  Monlhi 
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ihe  moBt  happy  manner,  and  with  die  truest  co» 
louring* 

With  respect  to  liie  comic  characters  of  am 
poets,  they  may  be  obviously  classed  under  two 
heads.  In  the  comedies  written  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  conjointly,  as  well  as  in  scnne  of  the 
earlier  unassisted  productions  of  the  latter,  they 
chiefly  attached  themselves  to  the  schodi  of  Ben 
Jpnson,  which  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  delineation  of  the  di£ferent  humours,  tiien 
the  fashionable  tehn  for  any  peculiar  predomi^ 
aant  passion,  acquired  habit,  or  studied  afiecta- 
tion.  While  this  gave  constant  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  extreme  drollery,  and  a  peculiar 
dry  and.  harih,  but  often  very  jnqtumte  and  higb- 
seasoned,  species  of  character,  it  too  frequently 
1^  the  poet  into  extravagance,  at  least  to  our 
conceptions,  thoi^h  we  have  reason  to  bdieve 
that  the  metropolis  furnished  real  examples  of 
some  humours  which  appear  to  us  &r  beyond  Uie 
bounds  x)f  probability.  In  this  walk  of  comedy^ 
our  authors  yield  the  palm  to  none  of  the  poets 
who  attached  themselves  to  this  school,  with  the 
exception  of  Ben  Jonson ;  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, they  approach  to  the  excellence  of  the  lat- 
ter very  nearly.    The  characters  of  La  Writ,' 

)  the  Little  French  Lawyer. 
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LazariUo/  Bessuay^  the  Humorous  Lieutenant^ 
and  Lapet,^  are  only  inferior  to  a  few  of  the 
most  distinguished  humours  of  Jonson.  In  some 
instances^  our  poets  applied  this  peculiar  de« 
scription  of  composition^  which  is  certainly  most 
proper  for  comedy,  to  comparatively  serious  pur- 
poses ;  as  in  the  characters  of  Arbaces,^  Mem^ 
non,*  Shamonty^  the  Passionate  Lord,'  and  Gon» 
darino  ;*  but»  while  they  gave  undoubted  prooft 
of  the  versatility  of  their  talents,  ^y  certainly 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  nature  in  an  additional 
degree.  The  influence  of  any  particular  passion^ 
sufficiently  strong  to  constitute  what  our  ance»* 
tors  called  a  humour,  has  a  very  comic  effect } 
but  it  ¥rill  always  &il  to  excite  any  high  degree 
o£4nterest  fcH^  a  serious  character* 

The  comic  characters  which  are  mme  peca* 
liar  to  Fletcher's  style,  and  which  chiefly  occur 
in  those  plays  which  he  produced  after  the  death 
of  Beaumont,  combine»  with  an  equal  portion  of 
drollery  and  comic  effect  as  those  of  Ben  Jon* 
son's  school,  more  nature  and  reality,  the  hu« 
mour  being  principally  produced  by  the  innate 
qaaUttes  of  their  minds,  influenced  by  their  re-» 

4  The  Woman-Hater.    s  King  and  no  King.    ^  Nice  Valour. 
^  King  and  no  King.     *  Mad  Lover.  9  Kice  Yaloucw 

«  mdn  «  The  Wom&oHaterv 
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ktive  situations  of  life.  The  peevish  temper 
of  Calianax,^  the  pedantry  of  Sir  Roger  the 
chaplain/  the  admirable  characters  of  the  fb^- 
tune-hunter  Michael  Perez,^  and  the  avaricious^ 
purse-proud,  and  gluttonous  Cacafogo,^  are  spe« 
cimens  of  real  humour,  not  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  equally  applicable  to  everf 
age  and  country.  The  characters  of  Bartolus^ 
Lopez,  and  Diego,  in  The  Spanish  Curate,  o9 
the  merry  Ancient  in  The  Loyal  Subject,  ci 
Sebastian  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  and  Alexan*^ 
der  in  The  Coxcomb,  may  likewise  be  adduced 
as  instances  of  the  versatility  of  Fletcher's  co- 
mic talents,  which  were  far  more  extensive  than 
those  of  Beaumont,  Jonson,  Ma$singer,  and  ali 
his  contemporaries,  and  only  exceeded  by  that 
of  Shakspeare.  The  superiority  of  the  clowns 
of  the  latter  will  readily  be  granted.  Fletch^ 
however,  though  at  a  great  distance,  approaches 
nearer  to  him  in  these  characters  than  any  of 
the  poets  of  the  time ;  as  the  clowns  in  Nice 
Valour,  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  A  Wife  for  a 
Month,  and  the  Prophetess,  evince. 

These  observations  on  the  comic  characters  of 
pur  poets,  will  also  apply  to  their  style  of  hu- 

■ 

^  Midd'8  Tragedy.  *  Scornful  Lady. 

s  Rule  a  Wife  and  hare  i^  Wife.       ^  IM. 
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mour,  which  is  equally  diversified,  and  variously 
excellent.  Both  our  poets  excelled  in  the  dry 
and  severe  humour  so  characteristic  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  ;  but  Fletcher  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  possessed  the  peculiar  talent  of  quick  re- 
partee and  smart  dialogue  in  a  degree  beyond  any 
poet  of  the  time.  In  the  early  plays  of  our  asso- 
ciate poets,  as  in  The  Woman-Hater  and  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  they  were  much 
attached  to  the  mock-heroic  style ;  and  the  lat- 
ter performance  is  not  excelled  by  any  subse- 
quent production  of  the  kind. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  reprehensible  in 
an  equal,  perhaps  a  superior^  degree  with  the 
other  dramatic  writers  of  the  age,  for  the  fre- 
quency of  gross  sind  indelicate  allusions  occur- 
ring in  their  works.  A  critic,  who  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  great  change  of  manners 
which  has  taken  place  since  their  time,  will  at 
once  condemn  them }  but,  as  we  know  that  Flet- 
cher's muse  was  considered  as  remarkably  chaste 
by  his  contemporaries,  we'must  conclude,  what 
indeed  we  learn  from  studying  all  the  authors 
of  the  time,  that  our  ancestors,  in  the  days  of 
King  James,  would  hear,  without  the  least  of- 
fence,  phrases  and  allusions  which  now  would 
be  stamped  with  every  mark  of  public  disappro* 
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bation.    Hanis»  an  eminent  preacher  and  pres« 
byterian  divine,  speaks  of  Fletcher's 

<*  Muse,  chaste  as  those  flames  whence  they  took  their  fire; 
No  spurious  composures  amongst  thine. 
Got  in  adultery  'twixt  love  and  wine." 

Palmer,  a  collegian  of  Oxford,  thus  addresses  the 
^  spirit  of  Fletcher : 

^<  Thouy  like  rhy  writings,  innocent  and  clean, 
Ke'er  practised  a  new  vice  to  make  one  scene ; 
None  of  thy  ink  had  gall,  and  ladies  can 
Securely  hear  thee  sport  without  a  fim/* 

Finally,  Lovelace,  a  poet  of  considerable  iancjr, 
holds  up  llie  Custom  of  the  Country,  the  gross- 
est  play  in  the  collection,  and  which,  as  Dryden 
asserts,  contains  more  bawdry  than  all  the  dramas 
of  his  age,  as  a  pattern  for  exposing  vice  mo- 
destly, and  without  offending  the  ears  of  the 
chastest  audience.^.  The  Restoration,  while  it 
partly  banished  these  gross  phrases  and  direct 
allusions,  introduced  a  more  covert,  and  there- 
fore more  dangerous,  kind  of  indelicacy*  A  cor- 
rupt imagination  in  the  higher  ranks  will  perhaps 
shrink  with  disgust  from  the  perusal  of  the  old- 
^r  plays,  on  finding  some  directly  licentious 

'  See  also  the  prologue  to  the  Woman»Hatery  voL  S^  p.  7« 
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passages ;  while  it  dwells  with  comi^acency  on 
the  genteel  and  seductive  licentiousness  of  Dry-> 
den,  Etherege,  Otway,  and  Vanbragh,  where 
die  preponderance  of  mischief  indulHtably  rests. 
The  serious  love-scenes  of  our  poets  are  almost 
entirely  free  from  any  indelicacy ;  indeed,  the 
purity  of  aflfection,  and  the  mutual  interchange 
of  passionate  protestation,  have  never  been  so 
beautifully  and  delicately  executed  as  in  the 

m 

plays  of  our  poets,  and  particularly  in  those  of 
Fletcher. 

To  consider  every  dififerent  species  of  drama* 
tic  style  in  which  our  authors  have  excelledy 
would  lead  us  into  a  field  of  criticism  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  this  pre&tory  memoir.  The  nar- 
ratives which  occur  in  their  plays  are  told  with 
great  el^ance  and  animation,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  descriptions  of  sea-fights,*  a  species 
of  war&re  which  had,  within  a  few  years,  be* 
come  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  nation.  They  are 
also  most  eloquent  in  the  harangues  which  06* 
cur  in  their  heroic  plays ;  and  the  altercations 
between  their  characters  are  replete  with  viva- 
city and  pointed  reply.    In  descriptive  passagei^ 

they  are  peculiarly  happy;  and  the  morali^ 

■4 

«  See,  for  instance^  The  Double  Marriage,  The  Knight  .of 
Malta,  and  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Ion. 
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and  justness  of  tht  sentiments  inculcated  in  the 
serious  part  of  their  productions^  is  generallj 
unimpeachable.  The  impulses  and  eflfects  of 
each  several  passion,  they  have,  in  most  instan- 
ces, exhibited  with  great  truth  and  consistency, 
though  Fletcher  was  too  frequently  betrayed,  by 
ithe  hasty  and  importunate  demands  of  the  play- 
.ers  upon  his  muse,;  into  a  defalcation  in  his  latr 
ter  acts ;  and  hence  theconversion  of  many  of 
his  depraved  characters  is.  effected  in  too  sudden 
and  inartificial  a  manner. 

-  As  Beaunumt  and  Fletcher  had  received  a 
good  education,  and  as  they  were  at  least  men 
of  p6lite  learning,  we  may  suppose  that  th^ 
were  not  guilty  of  those  gross  deficiencies  and 
mistakes  which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of 
Qome  of  their  less-favoured  contemporaries.  Ac- 
cordingly,  they  in  general  succeed  well  in  pour- 
,traying  the  character  of  the  ancient  Roman; 
but  when  engaged  on  a  French,  Italian,  or  Spa- 
nish story,  they  could  not  divest  themselves^of 
their  nationality^  and  hence  their  foreigners^ 
paiticujarly  those  of  the  lower  rank,  like  those 
of  all  the  dramatic  poets  of  the  time,  Jonson  not 
excepted,  are  perfect  I^ngUshmen.  The  ana- 
chronisms with  which  they  may  be  charged  occur 
very  sparingly,  consist  chiefly  in  single  passages 
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and  allusions  from  low  life,  and  ate  by  no 
means  so  gross  as  those  of  their  great  fellow* 
poet,  Shakspeare* 

The  excellence  of  their  style  has  been  in  ge- 
neral allowed  to  be  transcendent ;  and  Dryden 
considered  their  works  as  a  proper  standard  for 
the  language*    They  are  generally  free  from 
constrained  phraseology  and  involved  construc- 
tion i  tl\ey  are  not  guilty  of  the  artificial  and  in- 
tentional harshness  of  Jonson's  language,  and 
seldom  of  those  unnatural  clenches  which  Shak- 
s{)eare  too .  frequently  may  be  accused  of*-— 
Massinger's  style,  as  his  last  editor  observes, 
approaches  that  of  Fletcher  in  a  considerable 
degree ;  but  when  he  charges  the  poetry  of  the 
latter  with  a  degree  of  morbid  softness,  he  cer- 
tainly forgot  the  animated  and  neiVous  style  of 
many  of  his  serious  plays ;  for  instance!  Bon- 
duca.  The  Lpyal  Subject,  Valentinian,  and  The 
Double  Marriage.    The  songs  which  occur  in 
these  plays  posses9,  in  general,  a  singular  d^ree 
-of  sweetness  and  natural  elegance ;  in  which  re- 
•quisites  they  are  only  inferior  to  some  of  Shak- 
speare's,  while  they  infinitely  excel  those  which 
are  interspersed  in  the  plays  of  Jonson,  Massin- 
ger,  and  other  dramatists  of  the  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  close  conneotioti  which 
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^bnsted  between  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  and 
the  congeniality  of  their  genius  in  many  points 
of  viewi  there  is  a  striking  and  evident  differ- 
ence in  their  versification,  which,  it  is  singular, 
has  never  been  noticed.  As  an  apt  and  obvious 
instance,  their  joint  production,  entitled  Four 
Flays  in  One,  may  be  selected  The  dissimila* 
xity  of  the  metre  in  the  two  first  of  the  Triumphs, 
cnr  short  plays,  firom  that  of  the  two  last,  cannot 
£ul  to  strike  every  attentive  reader.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  general  cast  of  the  versification  has 
some  degree  of  affinity  to  that  of  Shakspeare. 
The  sense  of  one  line  is  continually  run  into  that 
of  the  next,  the  breaks  in  the  middle  are  very 
frequent,  and  the  recurrence  of  female,  or  double 
terminations  of  the  lines,  is  even  less  firequent 
than  in  Shakspeare,  though  more  so  than  in  Ben 
Jonson.  The  versification  in  the  two  latter  Tri- 
umphs  is  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  great- 
er number  of  the  verses  end  with  some  division  of 
a  sentence,  the  breaks  in  the  middle  occur  more 
sparingly  and  are  less  striking,  and  the  number 
of  double  and  treble  terminations  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  single  or  male.^    This  last 

X 

'  To  ascertain  the  comparative  proportion  of  male  and  fe« 
male  terminations,  the  editor  has  taken  an  equal  number  of 
lines  from  IlieTrittna^  of  Honour,  written  by  Beaumont,  and 
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pBcuHarity  is  the  most  striking,  and  runs  tbrougit 
all  the  plays  which  Fletcher  produced  without 
assistance^  except  where  he  assumes*  the  moefei 
baoic  styles  as  io  T^ie  Woman^Hater'  and  The 

from  the  Triumph  of  Death,  by  Fletcher.  Amongst  one  hun* 
ixei  verses  from  the  second  scene  of  the  former,  there  are  onty^ 
fourteen  which  have  double  terminations ;  whereas,  in  an  equal 
number  from  the  fourth  scene  of  the  latter,  there  are  no  less 
Ihaa  seventy-six  double  and  six  triple  terminations.  (See  also 
the  Observations  'on  The  Two  Noblfe  Kinsmen,  voiL  XIIL  f. 
166.)  Fletcher  has  even  lines  with  quadruple  and  quintuple 
tiermiBations :  e.  g. 

**  Have  ye  to  swear  that  you  will  see  it  executeiP*'^ 
**  Of  longing  to  be  one  of  your  appurtenance^*"^  ' 
^  No,  sur,  I  dure  not  leave  her  to  that  soUtarineis/"    , 

Another  peculiarity  of  Fletcher's  metre,  which  also  prevails 
more  or  less  in  all  the  dramatic  verse  of  the  ttme,  and  whieh 
tnust  of  course  be  attended  to  by  the  reader,  is  the  introduc* 
lion  of  dactyls,  principally  at  the  pause  in  the  middle  of  averse. 
From  inattention  to  tfak  partteolar,  or  rather  from  wilful  over« 
sight, '  Steevens  was  frequ^oitly  induced  to  tamper  mth  Shak- 
qpeare's  text  in  the  most  unwarrantable  manner.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  llne-^ 


*<  Your  old  kind  fiither,  whose  frank  heart  gave  jfou  all,'* 

he.  (Hntto  the  mmios^able,  .^otf.  Mr  Malone  properly  restored 
it  in  his  edition ;  but  his  observation,  that  the  words  Ja^her^ 
troiker^  and  rather,  were  pronounced  like  monosyllables,  ii  not 
correct.  They  were  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  aS  at  pre* 
sent,  and  the  last  syllable,  with  the  next  one,  were  uttered  liket 
the  short  syllables  of  the  ancient  dactyl ;  and  this  irregularity 
in  the  old  dramatic  metre  is  rather  a  beauty  than  a  defect/  as 
it  varies  the  modulation  of  blank  verae^  which  ia  mere  modern 
poets  is  too  often  tiresome  by  its  uniformity. 
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knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  and  likewise  in 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  in  which,  being  rather 
a  pastoral  poem  than  a  play,  he,  no  doubt,  re- 
strained himself  purposely,  and  assumed  greater 
regularity.  On  the  contrary,  in  most  of  the 
plays  which  he  produced  in  conjunction  with 
Beaumont,  we  either  find  their  different  styles 
of  versification  ^iiGrnaJtrng^  or  that  of  Beaumcmt 
predominating.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  Philas- 
ter.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  King  and  no  Kln^ 
and  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  Fletcher's  associate  produced  the 
greater  part ;  or  that,  in  revising  the  lines  offals 
friend,  he  gave  them  the  cast  of  metre  peculiar 
to  himself* 

It  was  the  generally  received  opinion,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  that,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Beaumont,  that  poet's  principal  business  consist>i 
ed  in  correcting  the  exuberance  of  Iletcher's  wit* 
John  Earle,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  knew  them 
both,  and  who  wrote  an  elegant  copy  of  verses 
onj  the  death  of  the  former,  informed  that  re« 
sp^ctable  antiquary,  Aubrey,  of  this  particular, 
who  has  reported  it  in  his  Natural  History  aqd 
Antiquities  of  Surrey.'     The  same  tradition  is 

'  Andy^t  Seward  grounds  his  refutation  of  this  tradition 
principally  on  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Earle. 
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tibus  mentioned  by  Gartwright,  in  his  verses  pre-' 
fixed  to  the  folio  collection  of  1647 : 

**  Though  when  all  Fletcher  writ^  and  the  entire 

Man  was  mdulged  unto  that  sacred  fire. 

His  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts'  dress,  speared  both  mudk, 

That  'twas  his  happ7  fault  to  do  too  much ; 

Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birdi 

To  knowing  Beaumont  ere  it  did  come  forthi 

Working  again,  until  he  said,  ^tmasjii^ 

And  made  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit : 

Though  thus  he  called  his  judge  into  his  ftme,       ^ 

And,  for  that  aid,  allowed  him  half  the  name^ 

'Tis  known,  that  sometimes  he  did  stand  alone. 

That  both  the  spunge  and  pencil  were  his  own ; 

That  himself  judged  himself,  could  singly  ^Of 

And  was  at  last  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  too." 

To  the  same  purpose  the  verses  of  Harris  may 
be  quoted^  who,  speaking  of  Fletcher's  muse| 

$ays— 

.  <*  Which  we  adnured  when  thou  didst  sit 


But  as  a  joint  commissioner  in  wit ; 

When  it  had  plummets  hung  on  to  suppress 

Its  too-luxuriant  growing  mightiness : 

Till,  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down» 

Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone." 

These  assertions  have  been  v6ry  generally  con^ 
sidered  as  injurious  to  the  fame  of  Beaumont ; 
and  Seward,  in  particular,  took  up  his  cause 
against  those,  who,  in  his  opinion,  wished  to  en-? 
hance  their  praises  of  fletcher  at  the  expenc^ 
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of  his  previous  associate,  with  great  warmth^ 
but,  unfortunately,  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject  Long  before,  Dr  Mayne,  in  a  decided 
manner,  endeavoured  to  refute  these  reports. 
Addressing  the  shades  of  both  our  poetSi  he 
says— 


C( 


Yon,  who  had  ttpuijartt 


And  did  each  other  mutuilly  inspire; 
Whether  one  did  contriTe,  the  odier  wrileb 
Or  one  framed  the  plot,  the  other  did  iodite ; 
Whether  one  found  the  matter,  the  other  drenib^ 
Or  the  one  disposed  what  the  other  did  express  8 
Where'er  your  parts  l>etween  yourselves  ky,  we. 
In  all  things  which  you  did,  but  one  thread  aee. 
So  evenly  drawn  out,  so  gently  spun. 
That  art  with  nature  ne'er  did  smoother  run**' 

Sir  John  Birkenhead  is  still  more  explicit  to  the 
same  purpose :— « 

<^  Some  think  your  wits  of  two  oom|dexions  franedt 
That  one- the  sock,  th'  other  the  buskin  claimed  ; 
That,  should  the  stage  embattle  all  its  force, 
Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont  the  hone  ; 
>    But  you  were  both  for  both,  not  semi*wits ; 
Each  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits: 
Te  are  not  two  faculties,  and  one  soul  still,' 
He  th'  understanding,  thou  the  quick  free-wiU ; 
Kot  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 
Jletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont^^  base; 
TwoyiuU,  congenial  souls;  .still  both  prevailed; 
His  muse  and  thine  were  quartered,  not  empaled  t 
JBoth  brought  your  ingots,  both  toiled  at  the  rninlp 
Seat,  melted,  sifted,  till  no  dross  stuck  in't; 
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Tbea  in  each  other's  scales  weighed  every  graiji» 
Then  smoothed  and  burnished,  then  weighed  all  again ; 
Stamped  both  your  names  upon't  at  one  bold  hit. 
Then,  then  'twas  coin,  as  wdl  as  bullion-wit." 


It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  a  tradi- 
tion so  strongly  supported  as  that  of  Beaumont's 
lopping  the  luxuriances  of  Fletcher's  imagina- 
tion, must  have  had  some  foundation  in  reality. 
The  powers  of  judgment  which  he  possessed  are 
c^en  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries;  and 
Dryden  says  that  he  was  even  consulted  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  the  plotting  of  his  plays.  But  to  con- 
fine Beaumont's  talents  to  that  particular  is 
certainly  in  the  highest  degree  unjust.  He  un- 
doubtedly produced  a  great  portion  of  those 
plays  in  which  his  name  is  joined  to  that  of 
Fletcher ;  and  amongst  these  are  some  of  their 
most  masterly  productions.  The  latter  certainly 
run  into  the  extremes  of  license  and  careless- 
ness in  some  of  the  plays  in  which  he  had  not 
the  benefit  of  his  friend's  superior  judgment, 
though  in  every  other  species  of  poetical  talent 
he  equalled,  and,  in  most  respects,  excelled  him. 

The  great  demand  for  the  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  many 
nmters,  prove  their  great  popularity  during  their 
lifetime.    Some  of  their  dramas,  however,  and 
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particularly  those  of  an  early  date,  had  to  eii« 
counter  all  the  severity  of  the  censure  of  the  au« 
dience.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  that 
admirable  burlesque.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  was  damned,  probably  by  the  exertions 
of  the  London  citizens ;  and  that  The  Faithful  i 
Shepherdess  and  The  Coxcomb  met  with  a.  si- 
milar fate,  the  latter  on  account  of  its  4ength« 
From  Richard  Brome's  verses  on  MonsieUr  Tho- 
mas,* it  would  seem  that  several  other  plays  of 
Fletcher^s  met  with  an  un&vourable  reception. 
Speaking  of  that  comedy,  be  saysr-f 

^'  /^d  yet  perhaps  it  did  participate 
At  first  presenting  but  of  cominon  f^te ; 
When  Ignorance  was  jadge>  and  but  a  few 
What  was  legitimate,  what  bastard,  knew. 
The  world's  grown  wiser  now ;'  each  man  can  say^ 
If  Fletcher  made  it,  'tis  an  excellent  play." 

The  popularity  of  our  poets  was  not  in  the 
least  diminished  when  the  public  could  no  long« 
er  expect  novelty  of  entertainment  from  thdr 
pens*  A  great  number  of  their  pieces  continued 
to  occupy  the  stage,  and  many  of  their  earliest 
productions  were  revived  for  the  court,  notwith-« 


•  Vol.  VI.  p.  419. 

'  {i|  1639,  when  Qrome  pqUished  this  comedy^ 
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etanding  most  of  the  other  plays  acted  before  the 
royal  £iinily  at  Christmas^  and  other  seasons  of 
festivity,  were  the  new  performances  produced 
during  the  year  at  the  public  theatres. 

When  the  civil  wars  destroyed  monarchy,  the 
stage,  as  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  a  royal  residence,  suffered  a  complete 
defeat;  and  the  admirers  of  the  theatre  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse .  to  private  and  illegal 
opportunities  to  enjoy  their  £tvourite  entertain* 
ment.    Sometimes  plays  were  acted  with  great 
caution  at  the  Cock-pit  theatre ;  and  sometimes 
the  players  bribed  the  commander  of  the  guard 
at  Whitehall  to  suffer  them  to  perform  for  a  few 
days ;  but  they  were  continually  liable  to  the 
rude  interruptions  of  Cromwell's  independent 
martialists ;   and  on  one  occasion,  while  pre- 
senting the  tragedy  of  RoUo,  they  were  surpri- 
sed and  carried  to  prison/    Kirkman,  in  the 
preface  to  The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport,  a  col- 
lection  of  drolls  or  farces,  extracted  from  the 
most  popular  plays,  and  principally  from  those 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,*  printed  in  1672, 
gives  us  the  following  curious  and  lively  ao^ 

*  Wright's  Historia  Histrionica. 
*   ^  Of  the  twenty  pieces  coUecsted  in  Kirkman's  Tolumey  ten 
are  taken  from  the  plays  of  our  poets. 
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count  of  the  shifts  and  stntagetns  to  which  the 
players  were  forced  to  have  recourse  during  tiie 
time  of  the  Commonwealth :— «  When  the  pub* 
lie  theatres  were  shut  up,  and  the  actoiB  forbid^ 
den  to  present  ils  with  any  of  their  thigedies, 
because  we  had  enough  of  that  in  earnest  $  and 
comedies^  because  the  vices  of  the  age  we^e  too 
lively  and  smartly  represented ;  then  all  thiit  we 
could  divert  ourselves  with  were  these  humourli 
Mkd  pieces  of  plays^  which,  passing  under  iJbt 
name  of  a  merry  conceited  fellow,  called  Bottom 
the  Weaver,  Simpleton  the  Smith,  John  Swabber, 
or  some  such  title,  were  only  allowed  ns,  and 
that  by  stealth  too,  and  under  pretence  of  rope- 
toeing;  or  the  like  •,  and  these  bei.«  dl  that  w» 
permitted  us,  great  was  the  confluence  of  the  au- 
ditors ;  and  these  smaU  things  were  as  profitable, 
^nd  as  great  get^pennies  to  the  actors,  as  any  of 
our  late-famed  playsf.    I  have  seen  the  Red-BuU 
play-house,  which  was  a  large  one,  so  full,  that 
^  many  went  back  for  want  of  room  as  had  en- 
tered ;  and  as  meanly  as  you  may  now  think  of 
these  drolls,  they  were  then  acted  by  the  b^ 
comedians  then  and  now  in  being  ^  and,  I  may- 
say,  by  spme  that  then  exceeded  all  now  living, 
by  name,  the  incomparable  Robert  Coit,  whq 
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WM  not  only  tlie  principal  octor^  but  also  the 
contriver  md  author  of  most  of  these  farces.'' 

In  the  yetf  1659,  the  (dayers  began  to  revive 
ieit  the  liear  prospect  of  the  approaching  restonu 
tion  of  CSiarles  II.  lUiodes,  a  bookseller,  formed 
a  company,  who  played  at  the  Cock^pit  in  Dra- 
ry-Lane,  and  kt  the  head  of  which  was  the  cele- 

» 

brated  Betterton/  Downes'^  has  fiirnished  ua 
with  a  list  of  thirteen  stock-plays  which  were 
BCtM  1)y  this  company,  who  afterwards  became 
tiie  king's  servants,  amongst  which  there  are  no 
less  than  eight  of  our  poets'  ;^  and  in  a  somewhat 
different  list  of  twenty  acted  by  the  same  comi» 
pany,  as  enumerated  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
ten  of  theirs  occur/    Their  plays  were  no  less 

■ 

^  In  the  list  of  plajs  in  wfaidi  Bcttertoo  wap  partienlaitf  emi- 
nent, subjoined  Co  his  Life,  jtbe  following  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  are  enumerated :  The  Loyal  Subject,  The  Maid  in 
the  Mill  The  Wild-Goose  Chace,  The  Mad  Lover,  A  Wife 
for  a  Month,  The  Spanish  Curate,  Rule  a  Wife  and  hare  a 
Wife,  The  Tamer  Tamed,  Vaiimtinimi,  The  Prc^thetess,  and 
The  Rivals,  an  idteratioa  of  The  Two  NcUe  Kinsmen. 

'  ReseiiM  Anglicanus,  Waldton^i  edition,  17S9,  8vo.  p.  26. 

s  The  Lo3i«l  Subject,  Maid  in  tiie  Mill,  WOd-Goose  Chase, 
fipamsh  Corate,  ^m4  Lover,  Wife  Ibr  a  Month,  Rak  a  Wife 
and  have  a  ¥^e,  and  The  Tamer  Tamed. 

^  Die  Hnmorotts  Lieutenant,  Sugar's  Bush,  Tamer  Tamed, 
Wit  wiliiout  Money,  Maid's  Tn^jr,  Fhilaster,  Rotlo,  £lder 
Brother,  Ejsg  and  M  King,  andThe1J¥1d0W»  Among  twenty* 
five  plays  performed  between  the  5th  4)£  November  1€60,  and 
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popular  kt  the  rival  theatre  in  Drury-Lane) 
which  was  opened  on  the  8ih  of  April,  1663^ 
with  The  Humorous  lieutenant,  which  had  the 
extraordinary  run  of  twelve  nights.  In  Downes's 
list  of  the  fifteen  principal  stock-plays  of  that 
theatre,  there  occur  seven  of  Beaumont  and 
JBletcher's/  only  three  of  Shakspeare's,  and  the 
same  number  of  Ben  Jonson's,  Dryden  observes; 
that  in  1666,  when  he  wrote  his  Essay  on  Dra^ 
matic  Poesy,  there  were  two  of  our  poets'  plays 
acted  for  one  of  Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's ;  and 
Waller,  in  his  prologue  to  The  Maid's  Tragedy, 
says-- 


<*  Of  all  our  elder  plays. 


Thb  and  Philaster  have  the  loudest  fame*'* 

From  the  pre&ce  to  the  edition  of  171 1,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  plays  continued  then'  to  enjoy 
great  popularity ;  and  in  1742,  when  Theobald 

the  Slst  of  January  next,  enumerated  in  Sur  Henry  Herbert's 
MSS.9  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  of  our  poets** 

'  The  Humorous  Lieutenant}  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife, 
Maid's  Tragedy^  King  and  no  King,  Rollo,  Scornful  Lady,  and 
Elder  Brstther.  In  his  list  of  twenty-one  plays  which  were  also 
popular,  but  less  frequently  acted,  we  have  Philaster,  The 
Chances,  Beggar's  Bush,  and  The  Widow.  Among  Ibe.aqtora 
at  that  theatre,  Hart  excelled  in  the  characters  of  Arbaces, 
Amintor,  Rollo,  and  Don  John ;  and  Major  Mqhun  in  those  qf 
Meiaptius  and  Mardonius* 
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began  to  comment  on  them,  they  retained  a 
great  portion  of  public  favour.    In  later  days, 
however,  they  have  shared  in  the  oblivion  to 
which  all  our  ancient  dramas,  unless  upheld  by 
the  national  pride  in  those  productions  which 
bear  the  magic  name  of  Shakspeare,  are  at  pre>» 
sent  condemned.     Excepting  the  comedies  of 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife  and  The  Chances, 
none  of  our  poets'  dramas  are  performed.    Mr 
Colman  the  elder  made  a  laudable  endeavour, 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  age  towards  their  ex-* 
cellent  productions,  by  altering  and  reviving 
Hiilaster  and  Bonduca,  and,  for  a  short  tinie, 
llie  public  acknowledged  their  excellency ;  but 
they  were  soon  fitted  to  be  forgotten,  while  the 
London  audiencesi  could  not  be  satiated  with 

• 

the  flimsyproductions  of  the  modem  stage,  with 
tragedies  of  the  French  school,  regular  without 
ibrce,  and  declamatory  without  eloquence,  co-~ 

■ 

medies  seasoned  with  common-place  sentiment 
instead  of  wit  and  humour,  and  melo-dramas 
without  consistency  or  sense. 

The  works  of  our^  poets  have  been  a  conti* 
nual  source  of  plunder  for  their  successors,  some- 
times without  any  acknowledgment,  and  at 
dtbers,  with  the  modest  declaration  that  the  hint 
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waa  taken  from  Beaumont  and  Fleteher»  when; 
in  fact,  their  plot  was  borrowed^  and  their  Ian* 
guage  merely  redu(ied  to  prose*  Sir  WiUiam 
Davenant,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  Farquhar^ 
Cibber,  and  other  dramatists  down  to  Tom  D'U^i 
fey^  Settle^  and  Motteux,  made  liberal  use  of  th^ 
plentiful  stores  left  by  their  illustriouB  predecess- 
ors. Others,  amongst  whom  are  Dryden,  Ob- 
wiay,  and  Rowe,  borrowed  incidents,  characters^ 
and  single  scenes,  without  acknowledging  thd 
obligation ;  and  to  trace  all  their  lawfiil  pro« 
perty  in  the  more  modern  plays  would  be  tdk 
endless  and  very  thaxddesik  tadc. 
.  It  seemrto  have,  been  the  particular  study  iSl 
the  actors  of  the  time#  who  were  in  possesskMii 
of  the  plays  of  our  poets,  to  retain  them  vel  mm-, 
nuscript  as  long  as  possiblci  probably  on  ai> 
c6unt  of  their  superior  popularity  ^  and  henct^ 
the  number  oi  those  which  were  prii^ed  sepsi- 
rately  in  quarto  during  their  lifetimi^  is  very  iii<^ 
conuderable/  A  few  others  found  their  way  to 
the  press  after  the  demise  of  Fletcher,    llie  re* 

*  Tliose  which  appeared  before  the  death  of  Beaumont  are 
The  Woman-Hater^  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  trestle.  The 
Faitbfiii  Sbepherdeo^  and  The  Maaque^  During  th«ten  yeaim 
that  Fletcher  sunriyed  him,  only  four  others  were  given  to  die 
press,  viz. — ^The  Scornful  Lady,  King  and  no  Kbg>  The  Msid'b 
Tiragedy,  imd  Fliilatterw 
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nuaodery  to  the  number  of  thirty«four»  were  caret 
fully  retained  by  the  comedians  till  the  time  aiw 
rived  when  they  furnished  an  obvious  means  fen* 
Iheir  subsistence*  whjicb  they  could  no  longer 
derive  from  their  professions^  exertions.  In  the 
year  ie47»  ten  of  the  players,  united  in.pisbUth-^ ' 
ii^  them  in  fdia,^  with  a  dedication  to  the  dea« 
picable  Philip  Earl  of  Feinbroke»  lordrchanibem 
lain^  who  had  no  other  title  to  become  godfik* 
.  ther  to  the  nunusrous  works  which  were  iasecibed 
to  hiin»  than^  what  be  d^nhred  firoxn  the  cmineni: 
patr<^s  of  literature  fiDin  whom  he  was  deaociidr 
ed,  or  with  whom  he  was  allied*  flhiiley^.  who 
ranks  high  among  the  second  plais  of  thq  dra^ 
matip  poeta  of  lus  age»  and  ivdio  was.  the  last  c£ 
that  illustrious  race  which  was  extingidshed  by 
the  civil  warSf  fiirawbed  a  preface  of  consider^ 
able  elegance,  aild  bearing  testimony  pf  his  sin- 
cere j&iendsbip  md  ardait  admiration  for  the 
poets ;  but  he  was  mifortiinately  deterred*  by 
bia  modesNiy,  fioA  writing  their  lives.    *^  He 

^  The  foIlowiDg  is  the  title  of  this  valuable  edition  :-*'<  Co- 
mtdMs  And  TnigedBes.  Wrkten  by  Francis  Seatimont  and  John 
Flefccber,  Gentlfamn*  Never  printed  befrre»  and  nov  publisb^ 
ed  by  the  Authors'  originall  Copies.  Si  quid  habent  veri  Va^ 
iwfn  prasagiaf  mvam.  London :  Printed  for  Humphrey  Ro- 
binson^ «t  the  TbiM  Kgeobs,  and  for  Humphrey  Bifpsely,  at 
th«  Prince's  AnQs»  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard.    Ii647." 
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must  be  a  bold  man/'  he  says,  *^  that  dares  uii« 
dertake  to  write  their  lives/'  What  hsds  been 
lost  by  his  thus  shrinking  from  a  task  tvhich  he 
was  fully  capable  of  performing,  as  he  had  lived 
ill  strict  friendship  with  Fletcher,  may  be  easily 
*  gathered  from  the  present  memoirs,  which,  from, 
the  scantiness,  or  rather  almost  total  want  of  ma- 
terials, cannot  deserve  the  title  of  lives.  Thirty- 
six  recommendatory  verses  were  prefixed  by  wri- 
ters of  various  merit ;  among  whom  we  find  the 
jiames  o£  most  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  any  con- 
sequence who  survived  Fletcher.  That  the  great- 
er number  of  the  plays  were  printed  from  the 
prompter's  copy,  is  evident  from  the  numerous' 
stage^irections  and  memorandums  in  previous 
scenes,  of  articles  to  be  got  ready  for  the  sequel. 
The  stationer,  however,  prbfesses,  and  with  appa- 
rent truth,  that  he  had  restored  all  those  scenes 
and  apeediea  which  were  omitted  at  the  repre* 
sentation.  In  point  of  accuracy  this  edition  is  ndt 
supmor  to  the  ^t  edition  of  Shakspeare.  The 
blunders  are  very  numerous,  consisting  not  only 
in  literal  and  verbal  mistakes,  but  in  the  omission 
of  entire  lines ;  but,  in  point  of  authority,  it  is, 
like  almost  all  first  editions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  far  preferable  to  the  second  edition. 
Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  on  Langbaina, 
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says,  that  several  of  our  poets'  dramatic  perform- 
ances wejfe  printed  in  1650.  This,  however^ 
extended  only  to  the  re-publication  of  such 
quarto  plays  as  had  become  scarce,  and  which 
were  in  demand,  to  complete  the  collection  of 
tfaeir  works. 

In  1679  a  second  folio  edition  was  printed,^ 
including  all  those  which,  having  been  previously 
printed  in  quarto,  were  not  contained  in  the  fo- 
lio  c^  1647*  In  the  address  of  the  boc^sellerSj 
we  are  infi>rmed  that  they  had  obtained  a  copy 
corrected  by  a  gentleman  who  had  *<  had^an  in-^ 
timacy  with  both  our  authors,  and  had  been  a^ 
spectator  of  most  of  them  when  ijhiey  were  acted 
in  their  lifetime/'  On  the  same  authority,  they^ 
inserted  several  prologues,  epilogues,  and  songSy 
omitted  in  the  former  edition.  A  few  of  the' 
more  obvious  mistakes  are  certainly  corrected^' 
and,  it  is  hot  improbable,  on  some  degree  of  au- 
thority ;  but  in  tfaeir  stead  we  have  innumerable 
fresh  blunders,  and  too  often  an  awkward  and 
rash  correction  of  the  genuine  text*    In  this 

♦  Thus  entitled: — ^**  Fifty  Comedies  and  Tragedies.    Writ- 
ten by  Francis  jBeaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  Gentlemen.    AH: 

a 

in  one  Volume^    Published  by  the  .Authors'  orlgipall  Copjenb' 
the  Songs  to  each  Flay  being  added.    Si  quid  habent  veri  Va* 
Hun  prasagia,  viijam*    London :  Printed  by  J.  Macock,.  &r 
John  Mar^D,  Henry  Herrioginan,  Richard  Mwtk.  1679/* 
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copy  ve  find  the  first  attempt  to  emimente  thcr 
drmnoMs  persfmcPf  and  to  many  pkjs  the  name* 
of  the  principal  original  actors  at  the  Biackfiian' 
afe  pfe&i^J 

In  the  year  171 1  the  first  edition  in  octnim 
appeared,  being  nothing  more  than  a  Reprint  a§ 
the  wcond  ^o^  with  an  additional  portion  of 
htunderB.  A  ^^  Prelk^,  giviog  sooie  Accmnt  o£ 
tbo  Authors  and  their  Writings,''  was  prefixed, 
being  a  mere  ttanscript  from  the  work  of  Larig^ 
baine,  with  a  fyw  quotations  ^om  Dryden  and 
oth^  authors*  The  only  cirqumstance  whic^ 
gives  v^ahie  tp  this  edition  is  the  plates^  which 
have  been  oonmdered  curious  by  ccdlectors^  aa 
iUnatr^ting  the  costume  of  the  stsge  at  tiie  tineu 

Theobald^  whohadccmmentedonSbakspeMe 
with  more  success  tiban  BQwe»  F(q^  and  Wafr 
l^iKtan,  notwithstMding  the  &r  superior  gemua 
of  lUese  riyats,  pn^eeted^  in  174SI  critical  edi^ 
tioos  of  Ben  Jons^n  imd  of  Besbmont  and  Vlet^ 
drntf  but  his  death  interrupted  both  dsese  an* 
dertakingSy  when  he  had  sent  the  first  and  one  s 
half*  of  the  second  volume  of  the  latter  to  the 
press.  His  comments  on  the  remainder  fell  ixu 
to  the  hands  o£  Mr  Seward^  tiien  pf  £yam»  in 

«  Tbeflfr  lists  were  ii^ttdiciousl^  01^^  laier  copiei^ 

but  are  now  resteped. 
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])ef!)yshire,  subsequently  one  of  the  prebends 
of  Lichfield  catfaedrtdf  and  Mr  Sympson  of 
Gainsborough^  who  set  about  the  task  of  cori 
recting  every  passage,  which  they  did  not  iaaiiiie^ 
diately  ixmiprehends  ^ith  due  diligence,  but 
witk  a  superlative  degree  of  raahnessi  and  «kl^ 
4>ut  any  adequate  knowledge  of  Hie  language  of 
the  time.  They  divided  the  plays  betveito  them» 
but  mutually  assisted  and  appUed  to  etidt  other 
on  any  einergency*  Sewaifd  appears  id: have 
possessed  a  high  sense  of  the  neglected  faeaift* 
ties  of  our  poets,  (on  which  account  kis  pfie&cef. 
iiiough  aboiinding  in  errors  and  ungrounded 
hypotheses,  deserves  to  be  preserved  in  esvery 
edition  of  their  works,)  with  a  considerate  por- 
tion of  critical  acumen.  His  assistant,  Mr  %yw^ 
SOB,  is  not  equally  hapf^  in  his  C(»ijeotures ;  fefttt 
he  possessed  modesty,  catition,  and  fid^tyi'*^ 
certainly  the  most  essential  qualities  in  an:edtMr4 
— ^in  a  much  greater  degree,  though  the  ^:ampl« 
of  his  assistant,  and  of  the  other  conunentatoifs  of 
his  time«  frequently  led  him  to  o£fer  cot^ectu?e» 
when  they  were  utterly  \innecessary,  and  the  want 
of  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
dramatists  of  that  period  led  him  often  to  findilif*<> 
ficiilties  in  passages,  which  such  requisite  know^* 
le^would  baveat  once  espkunedtohinik.  TkcM^ 
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united  editors  profess,  in  the  title-page,  that  their 
copy  has  been  <<  collated  with  all  thejbrfner  edu 
turns.**    But  the  duties  expected  from  a  collator 
in  their  days  must  have  been  immaterial  indeed* 
They  never  turned  to  the  old  copies  excepting 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  generally  contenting  them- 
sdves  /vrith  referring  to  the  second  folio»  and 
bence  they  frequently  make  triumphant  asser- 
tioQ^  of  having  introduced  corrections  which 
they  either  did  not  know  to  be  the  original  text 
<tf  the  oldest  copies,  (many  of  which  they  never 
saw,  or  heard  of,)  or  which  they  subsequently 
found  to  be  so,  on  recurring  to  these  copies ; 
and  then,  instead  of  striking  out  the  note  con« 
taining  their  happy  conjecture,  they  suffer  it  to^ 
stand,  and  inform  the  readers,  with  a  ludicrous 
triumph  and  self-sufficiency,  that  their  critical 
lucubrations  are  confirmed,  by  referring  to  the 
original  copy.     The  explanation  of  obsolete 
words,  and  allusions  to  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  age,  in  very  few  instances  occupied  any 
portion  of  their  care,  and  the  explanations  which 
do  occur  are  made  at  random,  or  by  a  reference 
to  Cole's  or  Bailey's  dictionaries.    They  paid 
little  attention  to  that  very  necessary  duty  of  an 
editor,  punctuation,  leaving  it  in  general  in  the 
same  state  as  in  the  worthless  edition  of  171  li 
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firom  which  they  printed.  But,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  subsequent  commentator,^  <<  the  most  stri- 
king and  most  unfortunate  error  in  Seward's  edi« 
tion  is  a  preposterous  affectation  of  reducing  to 
metre  many  passages  which  the  author  intended 
for  prose.  The  plan  was  ill-conceived  and  mi* 
serably  executed;  it  has  led  the  editors  into 
many  difficulties,  and,  instead  of  adding  honour 
to  the  poets,  has  tended  to  degrade  them ;  ioie 
there  is  a  degree  of  harmony  in  good  prose  which 
bad  verse  can  never  arrive  at.  In  pursuing  this 
plan,  the  editors  appear  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  every  line  is  verse  which  consists 
precisely  often  syllables.  They  have  accordingly 
endeavoured,  with  much  perseverance,  to  range 
all  the  words  of  the  passages  they  want  to  improve 
into  lines  of  that  length ;  to  effect  this  purpose^ 
they  have  used  alternately  the  guillotine  and  the 
rack :  with  the  cruelty  of  Procustes  they  lop  off 
unmercifully  the  limbs  of  some  words,  whilst 
they  stretch  out  others  beyond  their  natural  di- 
mensions, till  they  brought  them  all  to  the  stand- 
ard required.  By  these  means  they  have  form- 
ed a  kind  of  mongrel  style,  that  does  not  &11  un- 
der any  known  description  of  language ;  it  is 
neither  verse  nor  prose,  but  a  jumble  between 

^Mason'f  Comments,  Lend.  1798,  8vo.  p«  vii. 
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botiif  fiiat  cfta  li^^  OP  juai;  dmip  to  either  appeL 
lalipn#  Hiey  did  not  coasider  that  dramatie 
poetiy  If  writtcuL  to  be  tfdlam^  not  to  be  told 
upon  the  fingers  $  that  it  la  ii6t  to  strictly  oon^ 
fioed  by  technical  rulea  aa  wme  other  modes  of 
versification;  that  a  pause  in  the  recital  may  fre* 
quently  topply  the  apparent  want  of  a  syllabU^ 
and  that  even  the  redundancy  pf  ,a  syllable  does 
not  necessarily  destroy  the  metre.  I  cannot  in^ 
deed  suppose  that  either  Shakspeare  or  Fletcher 
used  to  count  the  syllables  in  the  lines  they  .com« 
posed  i  they  appealed  to  the  ear,  the  true  crite^ 
lion,  and  if  that  was  satisfied,  the  lin^  was  ad«- 
mitted  without  a  scrutiny/'  In  truth,  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  manner  in  which 
both  the  iHt)se  and  the  loose  versification  of  our 
audKMB  is  diasfigured  in  their  edition.  Their 
contractions  of  words  and  syllables  firequwtly 
would  d^  the  rough  [M'onunciaiion  of  (i  Foh  or 
Hun^rian ;  while  the  continual  ellipses  of  vow* 
els^  and  the  strange  sequence  of  consonants,  is 
carried  to  a  degree  which  exists  in  none  of  the 
living  or  dead  languages.^ 

The  Isite  George  Coloian,  who  had  previously, 
as  we  have  seen,  endeavoured  to  restero  the 


^  See  vol.  II.  p,  129,  snd  vol.  X.  p.  5,  &c.  &c  of  the  present 
edition. 
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imcne  of  our  poets  by  reviving  Mate  of  their  mts* 
ter^ieces  on  the  6tage>  projected  a  new  edition 
of  their  works,  with  the  assistance  of  se^ral 
other  commentators,  amongst  whom  was  the 
late  Isaac  Reed,  whose  notes  convey  almost,  the 
only  explanations  of  obsolete  terms  and  allusions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  that  edition.    Mr  CoU 
man,  whose  talents  were  of  a  very  different  and 
fiir  supericMT  nature  to  those  requisite  in  an  illujsk 
trator  of  ancient  poetry,  undertook  a  task  to 
i!9rhich  he  was  far  unequal.    He  possessed  nothing 
of  what  has  been  generaDy,  and  very  absmdlyt 
termed  blackJetter  knowledge,  so  essential  to  a 
commentator  on  old  plays.   He  and  his  unknown 
associates  very  anxiously  removed  the  unneces- 
sary and  impertinent  variations  of  Theobald,  Se* 
ward,  and  Sympson ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
understood  many  of  the  most  complicated  and 
involved  passages,  but  they  too  frequently  con- 
tent themselves  with  merely  siaying,  *«  we  think 
the  old  text  right,*'  without  femishing  tiie  read- 
er, who  Cannot  be  supposed  to  know  their  rea- 
sons for  thinking  so,  with  the  requisite  explana- 
tion and  comment.    With  the  exception  of  the 
notes  of  Mr  Reed,  which  occur  very  sparingly,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  clear  up  the  very  frequent  ob- 
solete phrases  and  allusions  to  forgotten  custonfts 
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and  circuttstances,  of  which  every  readel*  o£  old 
l^ays  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  made  himself 
a  master.  The  editors  have  also  failed  in  the 
profession  they  make  in  the  title-page,  that  they 
had  collated  the  text  with  all  the  former  editions. 
They  were  certainly  moire  careful  and  diligent 
than  the  editors  of  1 750,  but  they  appear  not  to 
have  had  access  to  all  the  old  quartos,  and  they 
too  frequently  relax  from  their  diligence,  being 
guilty  of  gross  negligence  in  many  instances. 
They  saw  the  absurdity  of  Seward's  squaring  the 
prose  and  metre  into  lines  of  ten  and  eleven 
syllables,  and  removed  his  absurd  contractions 
and  impertinent  omissions ;  but  here  they  stop- 
ped short,  and,  instead  of  restoring  many  pass- 
ages and  entire  scenes  to  their  original  prose, 
they  suffered  them  to  remain  cut  down  into  lines 
of  a  vast  variety  of  dimensions,  which  are  scarce- 
ly  read  with  less  pain  than  those  of  Seward.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  scattered  infor- 
mation respecting  the  poets,  they,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, contenting  themselves  with  re*print- 
iDg  the  meagre  account  of  their  lives  prefixed 
to  the  edition  published  in  1711« 

The  last  attempt  to  clear  up  the  obscurities 
in  these  plays,  and  to  point  out  and  correct  the 
mistakes  of  former  editions,  appeared  in  1798. 
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,^e  Right  HonouraUe  J.  Monck  Mason,  who 
appears  to  have  a  genuine  sense  of  the  excel* 
lencies  of  the  old  diamatists,  had  edited  previ* 
ottsly  the  plays  of  Massi^ger^  with  what  suc- 
cess may  be  learnt  from  the  late  edition  of  his 
successor,  Mr  Gi&ord.  He  had  also  comment- 
ed with  rather  better  success  on  Shakspeafej 
and,  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  be  published 
**  Comments  on  the  Flays  of  Beamnont  and 
Fletcher/'  unfortunately  abounding  in  the  grossi 
est  printer's  mistakes,  probably  occasioned  by  his 
distance  from  the  press.  His  notes  are  of  very 
different  degrees  of  merit  In  many  instances  he 
has  proved  the  propriety  of  the  text  successfully, 
and  he  has  pointed  out  several  very  necessary 
corrections  overlooked  by  the  former  editors. 
In  general,  however,  he  is  too  much  attached  to 
verbal  emendations,  which  are  proved  unneces- 
sary  by  recurring  to  parallel  passages  in  the 
other  contemporary  dramatic  poets,  the  due 
study  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  quai* 
lifications  of  an  editor  of  old  plays. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  the  present  editor  has  proceeded  in  pre« 
paring  a  new  edition  of  these  authors  for  the 
public.  Strict  fidelity  to  the  oldest  text,  where* 
ever  it  affords  sense,  he^has  considered  as  bis. 

TOL.  I.  h 
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first  and  most  obvious  duty.  For  this  purposis^ 
a  careful  collation  of  the  text  has  been  insdtii^ 
ted  with  all  the  old  copies  of  each  play,  when- 
ever  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them  | 
but,  in  a  few  instances,^  all  his  endeavours  have 
proved  unavailing.  There  is  a  lamentable  de« 
gree  of  avarice  and  caution  in  some  of  the  black* 
letter  collectors  of  our  days.  On  the  continent, 
a  literary  work  is  no  sooner  announced  to  have 
been  undertaken,  than  communioati(ms  are  made 
with  the  utmost  liberality }  valuable  editions,  and 
even  manuscripts,  are  sent  to  a  great  distance; 

and  every  one  vies  to  contribute  his  share  to 
the  perfection  of  the  undertaking,  for  the  cause 
of  literature  alone.  But  the  envied  possessor  of 
an  unique  quarto  in  this  country  too  frequently 
guards  his  treasure  with  the  vigilance  of  Argus^ 
and  only  takes  it  down  to  grant  a  single  glance 
to  the  curious  inquirer,  and  then  to  replace  it,  and 
enjoy  the  envious  distinction  of  possessing  what 
no  other  mortal  possesses,  regardless  of  the  acci- 
dents which  may  at  once  deprive  literature  of 
the  only  copy  in  existence,  fbrtunately  some 
of  the  collectors,  most  illustrious  for  genius  and 
erudition,  adopt  a  different  and  more  liberal 


•  Fhilaster  and  the  Maid's  Tragedy. 
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course^  disdaining  the  petty. pride  and  avarice 
which  merely  lets  the  world  know  that- their 
shelves  are  adorned  with  a  scarce  or  unique  black* 
letter  book,  but,  on  the  contrary,  liberally  allows 
the  public  to  enjoy  the  only  real  value  it  contains. 
In  regulating  the  text,  a  considerable  differ- 
ence will  be  perceived  from  the  edition  of  1778 ; 
but  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  original  copy, 
very  few  variations  will  be  found.  On  perusing 
^e  modem  editions,  we  continually  meet  with 
lines  of  ten  syllables  indeed,  but  of  the  most  in^ 
accurate  modulation,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive  to  the  ear ;  whereas,  by  a  reference  tO 
the  old  copies,  the  same  lines  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  the  true  cadence  of  the  ancient 
dramatic  versification,  though  the  verses  some- 
times exhibit  an  unusual  number  of  syllables^ 
with  other  irr^ularities,  which  are  observable 
in  most  of  the  old  plays,  and  which  peculiarly 
aboi)nd/in  tiiose  produced  by  Fletcher  singly. 
For  a  still  more  obvious  reason,  the  prose  which 
•occurs  in  the  old  copies  has  been  every  where 
restored,  excepting  in  those  scenes  which  evi- 
dendy  resolve  themselves  into  metre  without 
the  violent  and  arbitrary  abbreviations,  contrac- 
tions, omissions,  and  additions,  of  the  editors 
pf  1750,  or  the  boundless  irregularity  of  thft  state 
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in  wbicb  ibejr  mpm  in  the  cidttioii  of  lTt8^ 
where  dactylsi  anapests,  trodudcs  and  iambics 
alternate  in  the  most  varic^gated  ccmfiiaimi,  and 
where  they  frequently  conchide  with  an  unim* 
portant  conjunctive  or  adjective^  contrary  to 
the  almost  uniform  practice  of  our  poets.  Many 
iruilgar  contractions^  which  these  editors  have  suf* 
^red  to  remain  from  the  mint  of  Seward  and 
S|ymp8Qn>'  have  also  been  removedt 

Another^  and  a  most  important  desideratumy 
was  the  ahnost  total  want  of  stage-directions^ 
and  of  indications  of  the  place  of  action,  which 
will  be  found  supplied  in  the  present  edition^  at 
well  as  the  division  into  scenes,  which  in  most 
of  the  plays  has  been  hitherto  entirely  neglec^ted. 
Indeed,  the  fiirmer  editors  have  almost  entirely 
^confined  their  ambition  to  the  task  of  writing 
notes,  and  introducing  their  impertinent  altera* 
tions  of  the  metre,  without  any  attention  to  those 
points,  so  requisite  in  a  critical  edition  of  dnip 
inatic  writings* 

As  to  the  notes,  a  middle  course  has  been 
lidopted  between  the  profiision  which  incumbers 
the  pages  of  the  Variorum  Shakspeare,  and  the 
meagxeness  of  some  other  editions. .  In  genefil« 

^  For  ingtance  :*Ji']ia8y  ihliad,  witlimV,  in*f,|  y'had,  wh%«s. 
Ire*  arc 
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one  apposite  parallel  instance  has  been  adduced 
to  support  the  explanation  of  an  obsolete  word^ 
and  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  notice  the 
state  of  mannenduring  the  lifetime  of  theauthort^ 
idienever  it  varied  (torn  our  own.  This  is  cer. 
taitdy  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  it  id  one  of  thei 
most  amusing  and  instructive,  duties  c^an  editor* 

Short  introductions  have  been  pre^xed  to  all 
the  plajs,  in  which  every  thing  which  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  ot  the  editor  respecting  their 
dramatic  history,  has  been  mentioned,  and  ia 
which  he  has  constantly  endeavoured  to  aicei"^ 
tain,  if  possible,  the  date  when  they  were  origin-^ 
ally,  produced,  and  to  decide  upon  the  curioud 
question  whether  they  were  the  work  of  our  nai^ 
ted  authors,  or  of  Fletcher  singly.  lii  this  par- 
ticular,  the  editor,  like  all  commentators  on  the 
old  dramatists,  must  acknowledge  his  great  ob« 
ligations  to  the  researches  of  Mr  Malone* 

As  it  is  peculitfly  interesting  to  trace  the 
feoiirces  from  which  the  poets  derived  the  aaU 
lines  of  their  plays,  abstracts  of  the  novels  from 
which  they  borrowed  their  plots  have  been  sub* 
joined,  whenever  the  works  containing  theok 
could  be  procured.  The  valuable  publication 
of  Langbaine  contains  a  great  many  references 
of  this  jkind  $  sevendi  however,  which  be  was  noj^ 
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acquainted  with,  '■  have  been  discovered  by  tfae« 
present  editor,  and ,  in  some  instances,  a  more 
ancient  source  has  been  pointed  out  than  that: 
industrious  collector  was  aware  of. ' 

With  regard  to  the  critical  observations  pre* 
fixed  to  the  several  dramas,  the  editor  wishies 
them  to  be  regarded  principally  as  indications 
to  the  reader  of  the  more  striking  beauties  and 
defects  of  the  play  he  is  about  to  peruse,  with* 
out  any  pretensions  to  more  extensive  critical 
enquiries,  which,  considering  the  gr^at  number 
of  the  productions  of  our  poets,  would  have  been 
out  of  place,  and  would  have  wearied  the  read* 
er,  if  he  had  condescended  to  afford  them  a  per« 
usal. 

A  chronological  arrangement  of  the  play» 
would  have  been  very  desirable,  if  it  could  have 
been  executed  with  any  degree  of  certainty  and 
authenticity ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  is  entirely 
out  of  the  power  of  any  editor,  without  very  fire* 
quently  grounding  his  hypothesis  upon  mere 
guess-work«  In  the  table  subjoined  to  the  pre- 
sent prefatory  introduction,  an  endeavour  iaa 
been  made  to  arrange  the  plays,  as  far  as  our 
scanty  information  permits,  into  some  kind  of 

chronological  order,  and  to  separate  thote  which 

'i  ^^ 

wer^  probably  the  united  production  of  Btaur 
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jpioiit  and  Fletcher  from  those  which  were  writ- 
•ten  by  each  without  the  assistance  of  the  other^ 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  poets.     The  ar- 
xangement  in  the, first  folio  was  entirely  tpade  to 
serve  the  convenience  of  the  printer.   The  plays 
were  sent  to  press  as  they  could  be  procuredi 
find,  to  expedite  the  wcMrk,  they  were  divided  in«^ 
to  eight  unequal  portions.    The  arrangement  of 
the  second  folio,  which  has  been  followed  by  all 
the  i^odem  editors,  is  different,  but  no  less  un« 
systematic,  and  without  any  attempt  at  a  regular 
sequence.    For  these  reasons,  no  arrangement 
has  been  attempted  in  the  present  edition,  €ac« 
cepting  that  the  plays  which  Fletcher  wrote  in 
conjunction  with  other  poets  than  Beaumont, 
ifave  been  printed  together  in  the  two  last  vo- 
lumes.    So  long  as  we  are  unable  to  form  a 
strictly  chronological  order,  it  is  utterly  indifierl 
ent  how  the  plays  are  arranged ;  and  their  dis- 
tribution in  such  a  manner  as  to  equalize  th6 
size  of  the  volumes  is  as  specious  as  any  other.  - 
It  remains  to  apprize  the  reader  what  addi* 
tional   matter  he  wiH  meet  with  in  the  pre- 
sent  volumes.     The  tragi>-comedy  of  the  Faith.* 

fill  Friends  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  faithfully 

*  ■  •  > 

,  printed  from  the  original  manuscript,  purchase? 
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by  the  proprietors.  Its  authenticity  is  unques^ 
timiable  $  and,  though  not  a  work  which  3howB 
the  genius  of  our  poets  in  the  most  q[>l^idid 
lighty  the  whdie  forms  an  interesting  and  well* 
constructed  drama»  and  some  of  the  scenes  are 
of  sufficient  merit  to  compensate  for  the  defects 
of  others.  TbeoomedyofThe  Widow,  in  which 
^Fletcher  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  Middleton,  hat 
also  been  added,  as  well  as  the  poems  of  Beau- 
mont,  which  were  first  printed  in  1640^  and 
again  in  1658/ 


*  The  editor's  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  what  he  con- 
CttTed  might  possibly  prove  a  i^uable  addition  to  his  edition, 
be  used  every  endeavour  to  obtain  a  book  entitled,  in  a  bool^- 
seller's  catalc^ue,  ,<*  The  Golden  Remains  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher/'  but  his  exertions  proved  unavailing  tiH  thitf  sheet 
.Was  going  to  press,  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  m 
copy,  and  found,  what  indeed  he  had  strongly  suspected,  th^ 
it  is  merely  the  second  edition  of  Beaumont's  Poems,  printed 
in  the  last  volume  of  this  work,  with  a  new  title-page,  well  c^. 
eulated  to  attract  purchasers.  The  following  is  the  title  »-^ 
**  Poems.  The  Golden  Remains  of  those  so  much  admired 
Dramatick  Poets,  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  Crentb. 
Containmg,  The  Hermaphrodite  two  Sexes,  The  Remedy  and 
Art  of  Love,  Elegies  on  the  most  eminent  Persons ;  with  other 
amorous  Sonnets,  and  conceited  Fancies.  Together  with  the 
Ph>logues,  Epilogues,  and  Songs,  many  of  which  were  nev^ 
before  inserted  in  his  printed  Plays.  The  second  Edition, 
enriched  with  the  Addition  of  other  Drolleries  by  several  Wits 
of  the  present  Times.  London,  printed  for  William  Hope,  at 
the  backside  of  the  Old  Exchange.    1660." 
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I  cannot  close  these  introductoiy  pages  with* 
out  acknowledging  the  very  valuable  assistance 
I  have  received  in  the  course  of  it  ftom  Walter 

r 

Scotty  Esq.  who  was  ever  ready  to  give  his  opi« 
nion  upon  any  passage  which,  by  his  permission^ 
the  editor  submitted  to  his  judgment.  Nor 
must  I  omit  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  kind* 
ness  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  Esq.  who,  in  t|ie 
most  handsome  manner,  communicated  his  copy 
of  the  second  quarto  of  The  Knight  of  the  Bum-^ 
ing  Pestle,  collated  throughout  by  himself  with 
the  first  edition,  which  has  proved  of  singular 
advantage  to  the  work. 

The  Epitaph  beginning-* 

^  Here  she  lies,  whose  fpotlest  fiime 
Invites  a  stone  to  learn  her  name,*'  &c« 

is  an  old  MS.  note  said  to  be  writtM  <<  On  Mn  Ann  Little^ 
ton,  who  dy 'd  6th  February/  162S,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Temple 
Church.''  This  proves  that  the  epitaph  could  not  be  Beau* 
mont's,  but  It  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  written  by  Flet- 
cher. 


UST  OF  THE  PLAYS 

OF 

BEAUMONT  &  FLETCHER. 


In  the  following  list  it  has  been  attempted  to 
specify,  on  such  evidence  as  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  our  time,  which  plays  appear  to  havd 
been  written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  con« 
junction,  and  which  were  produced  by  each 
poet  without  the  assistance  of  the  other,  or  by 
the  latter  in  combination  with  other  poets,  re- 
ferring  for  the  evidence  on  which  the  qonclu* 
sions  have  been  grounded  to  the  introductions 
prefixed  to  the  several  plays.  The  date  of  the 
plays  has  been  noticed,  wherever  it  could  be 
made  out  with  any  degree  of  probability,  as  well 
as  the  dates  of  the  old  quartos.  Wherever  no 
edition  is  mentioned,  the  play  was  first  printed 
in  the  folio  collection  of  1647. 
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Uncerifiitu, 

I  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.   €•   First  represented  in 
1611.   Uno^rtamwlietherbybothorbyone.   Quart08l613» 

16S5. 

» 

By  Beaumoni  and  Fletcher* 

S  Philaster.    T.  C.    Before  161  h  probably  in  1608.  Quartos 

1620,  1622,  1628,  1634,  1651. 
B  The  Maid's  Tragedy.    T.    Before  1611,  probably  in  1610. 

Quartos  1619,  1622,  1630,  1638,  1641,  1650, 1661. 

4  Four  Plays  in  One.    Probably  before  1611. 

5  King  and  No  King.    T.  C.    Licensed  for  the  atage,  1611. 
Quartos  1619,  1628,  1639, 1655,  1661. 

6  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune.    T.  C    Licensed  1613. 

7  The  Coxcomb.    C.    Acted  first  1613. 

8  Cupid's  Revenge.  T.    Acted  first  1613.    Quartos?  1625| 

1630, 1635.  ' 

9  The  Scornful  Lady.    C.  Quartos  1616, 1625, 163-,  1639, 

1651. 
10  Wit  without  Money.    C.    Quartos  1639, 1661. 

I I  Wit  at  several  Weapons.    C. 
12  The  Little  French  Lawyer.    C. 

IS  The  Custom  of  the  Country.  T.C.  Principally  by  Fletcher. 

14  Bonduca.    T. 

15  The  Laws  of  Candy.    T:  C.  [ 

16  The  Knight  of  Malta.    T.  ' 

17  The  Faithful  Friends.    T.  C.    Now  first  printed  firom  the 
MS.     Entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  June  29,  166(X  • 

18  A  Right  Woman.    C.    Entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books 
June  29, 1660.    Lost. 

I 

£|y  Beaumoni* 

19  The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn.    Prodii* 
'      ced  20th  February,  1612.    Qujtrto.    N.D. 

*  SO  Th^  History  of  Mador,  King  of  Great  Britain.    Entered 
on  the  Stationers'  Books  June  29;  1660.  Lost. 
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21  Tlie  Woman-Hater.    C.    Produced  about  1606»  or  IGQ/T* 
Quartos  1607>  1647*  1648. 

22  Thierry  and  TheodoreU    T.    Quartos  I62i»  1648, 1649. 
SS  The  Faithful  Shepherdess.   P.  C.    Befimieil.   Quarto^, 

N.  D^  1629, 16SS,  1656, 1661. 

24  The  Captain.    T.C.    Acted  at  Court  20ch  May,  1618. 

2.  After  the  Death  qfSeaunumt. 

25  The  Queen  of  Corinth.    T.  C*    About  1616. 

26  llie  Loyal  Subject*    T.  C.    Licensed  in  161& 

27  The  Mad  Lover.    T.  &    Before  16I8-9b 

28  Valentinian.    T.    Before  1618-9« 

29  The  False  One.    T.    Conjectured  to  have  been  mritten  by 
Fletcher  and  Masdnger.    Probably  after  1618-% 

80  Love's  PQgrimage.  T.  C.  Conjectured  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  Fletcher  and  Massingerw 

81  The  Double  Marriage.    T.    FhibaUy  after  1618-9. 

82  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.    C.    Diito, 

88  Nice  Valour,  or  the  Passionate  Madman^    C.    XHUq» 

84  Women  Pleased.    T.C.    Ditto. 

SB  The  Woman's  Prize,  or  the  Tamer  Tamed.    C. 

86  The  Chances.    C.    Before  162L 

87  Monsieur  Thomas.    C.    Before  1621*    Quarto  1689. 

88  The  Island  Princess.    T.C.  Acted  at  Court  162h 

89  The  Pilgrim.    C.    Ditto. 

40  The  Wildgoose-Cfaase.    C.    Folio  1652.    Dittos 

41  Prophetess.    T.  C^   Licensed  May  14, 1622. 

42  Sea-Voyage.    T.  C,    Licensed  June  22,  1622. 
48  Spanish  Curate.    C.    Licensed  October  24, 1622. 

44  Beggar's  Bush.    T.C.    Acted  at  Court  1622. 

45  Love's  Cure,  or  The  Martial  Maid.    C.    Probably  produ* 
ced  in  1622  or  1628. 

46  The  Devil  of  Dowgate ;  or  Usury  put  to  Use.  Licensed 
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ITtih  October^  lG8d«  Probably  lott,  if  not  tlie  fame  as  the 

N%h^ Walker*   (Seethe  totrodttctiol^  p.  Ir.) 
49  The  Wanderiag  Lovmv.   Licensed  6th  December*  1623^ 

LoBt* 
48AWi&foraMonth.    T.C.    Licensed  27th  May,  16^ 
49  Rule  a  Wi&  and  have  a  Wife.  C.  Licensed  19tb  October, 

1624. 
to  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.   T.C*    Licensed  22d  January, 

I635169  after  the  death  of  Fletcher. 

51  The  NoUe  Gentlenian.   C.    Licensed  Sd  February,  1625-6, 

after  the  death  of  Fletcher. 

52  The  I3der  Brother.  C.  Not  acted  tDl  after  the  death  of 
IleMi^.  Quartos  16S7>  1651* 

By  Fhkiher  and  Shakspeare* 

55  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  T.    Quarto  16S4b 

54  The  History  of  Cardenio.  T  .C.  Entered  on  the  Station* 
ers'  Books  September  9,  1653,  as  written  by  SSiakspeare 
andFletdier.   Lost. 

By  Ftekher  and  RmJ^ 
25The  Maid  of  the  MiU*  T.  C,    Licensed  29th  August, 
1623. 

By  FUkheTf  Jonumf  and  Middkfon. 

56  The  Widow.  C.  Qui^  1652.  Ptobably  written  soon 
after  1615. 

By  FkuAeTf  fleUf  MasHngerf  and  [profia%]  i>aiiiorne» 

5?  The  Jeweller  of  Amsterdam,  or  the  Hague.  Entered  on 
the  Stationers^  Books  8tb  April,  1654.  Conjectured  to  be 
the  play  mentioned  in  Hendowe's  Piqpecs,  mi.  written  be* 
tween  1612  and  1615. 

By  Fkteher  and  Shirley. 

5S  The  Night-Walker,  or  the  Little  TItte&  C,  Quarto  1640. 
( See  the  Introduction,  p«  Iv,) 
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By  Ftetcher$  OMmtei  hf  mkncmm  Autlwru 

59  Tlie  Bloody  Brother,  or  RoUo,  DUke  of  Normandy.  Tj 
QuartoB  16S9»  1640. 

60  The  Lovera'  Pk-ogress.  T.  Left  imperfect  by  Fletcher^ 
and  finished  by  another  poet,  probably  either  Maasinger  or 
Shirley, 


LIST  OF  PLAYS 

ALtlRIDy  OR  PARTLY  TAKEK>  FROM 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


frU  pdthoui  Money f  with"  alterations  and  amendmeiits  by  some 
^  persons  of  honour,  1708,  4to. 

The  Scornfid  La%— The  False  Heir,  a  farce  extracted  by 
,  Kirkman,  and  printed  in  Wits,  of  Sport  upon  Sport,  I673> 

8vo. 
The  Custom  of  the  Country-^ttove  makes  a  Man,  or  the  Fop^s 

Fortune,  by  Colley  Gibber,  1700,  4to. 

The  Stallions,  a  bxce  extracted 

by  Kirkman,  1673,  8vo. 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  fFi/e-^An  alteration  for  representa- 
<  tion  ascribed  to  Garrick,  but  disowned  by  him. 

The  Honey-Moon,  by  Tobiity 
part  of  the  plot,  1805,  8to. 


i    The  Equal  Match,  a  &rce  extract- 
ed by  Kirkman,  1678,  8vo. 
The  Beggar^s  Bush— The  Royal  Merchant,  or  the  Beggar's 
,  Bush,  by  Henry  Norris,  1706»  4to. 

■■  The  Royal  Merchant,  an  opera,  by  Tho- 

mas Hull,  1768,  8vo. 

^    ^         '  The  Lame  Commonwealth|  a  fiurce  ex* 

tracted  by  Kirkman,  J673,  8yo. 
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The  Spanish  Cbf a^tf— A  Farce,  acted  at  Drurj-Laiie  1749^ 
N.P. 

The  Kks,  by  Stephen  Clarke,  1811,  Svn. 
The  comic  plot. 

-The  Mock-Testator,  a  fiirce  atractedbj 


Kirkman,  1673,  8vo. 
The  Humorom  Lietaenard'^tcirQeA  Valoa%  a  fitfce,  by  the 

same,  167S,  8vo. 
The  Faithful  Shepherdets^lA  Flda  AMirB,  a  Latin  transla- 

tiony  by  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  1658. 
Fafen/titkiM— Altered  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  1685,  ito. 
The  IaUU  French  Lam/er^^K  Farce,  acted  at  Druiy-Lane 

1749.    N.P. 
M,       ■  A  Comedy  in  two  acts,  ailei6dby 

Mrs  Booth,  acted  at  Covent-Garden  1778.    N.  P.     . 
The  Woman* M  Prize^  or  the  Tamer  Tametf-^-Rediiced  to  an  at 

ter-piece»  1760. 
JTie  P%mi— Altered  b]^  ffir'jebn  ViEUibnigfa,  170%  4to. 
■  by  X  P.  KemUOk    Acted  at  Dro!;- 

Lane,  1787,  BifO* 
Banduca^Mtered  and  published  by  George  Powell,  1696, 41a, 

— *^Altered  by  George  CoImaOy  sen.  1778,  8to. 
The  island  Princess-^kn  opera  by  Peter  Motteux»  I699i 
The  Loyal  Sulgect^T\i»  Failhiid  Oeneid,  a  tragedy,  by^  a 

young  lady,  1706,  4to* 
-     .  The  Loyal  Subject,  rilered  by  Mr  She^ 

ridan,  sen.  about  1750»    N.P. 
Monsieur  7%oma«— Trick  for  Trick,  or  the  Debaudied  Hypo^ 
r  crite,  by  T.  Durfey,  1678, 4to. 

The  Chances — Altered  by  the  Duke  of  Buckmgham,  1688;  4ta 

Altered  by  Garrick,  177S,  8to. 
The  Landlady,  a  ftrce  extracted  by  Kkkman^ 

1673,  8vo. 
7%^  Bloody  Brother,  or  AotZp^—Three  Meriy  Boys,  by  the 

'  same,  1678, 8vo. 
The  Prophetess^^An  opera,  by  Betterton,  169D>  4to. 
The  Seo'Voyage-^tht  Cofttmonweaidi  orWome%  byT.  Ds?- 

fey,  1686,  4to. 


* 
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A  wye  fir  a  ilfon^A— Evanthe.    T.    N,  P. 
Knight  of  Mafta— Alteration.    Performed  at  CoTent-Garden, 
178S.    N.  P. 

Thp  Noble  Genileman^A  FooPg  Preferment,  or  the  Three 

Dukes  of  Dunstable,  by  Durfey,  1688,  4to. 
PhUaster— The  Restoration,  or  Right  wiH  take  Place,  attri- 
buted to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.    N.  P. 

-— ^Philaster,  altered  by  Elkanah  Settle,  1695,  4to. 

Altered  by  George  Colman,  sen.  1763,  8vo. 
-The  Clubmen^  a  fiirce,  extracted  by  Kirkman,  16?9, 


9vo. 

The  Wild-Goose  Chase^The  Inconstaiit,  by  George  Farquhar, 

1702,  4to. 
Wit  at  Several  Weapons— the  Wits,  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 

acted  16S3, 1636,  4to. 
^Tho  Rival  Fools,  by  Colley  Cibber. 

N.  D.  [1709]  4to. 
The  MtticPs  Tragedy^  with  a  new  fifth  act,  by  Edmund  Wdler, 

1690,  4to. 
king  and  no  King^^Duke  and  no  Duke,  by  Nahum  Tate, 

1685,  4to;  a  parody. 
The  Two  NoUe  ^fWmen-.The  Rivals,  attributed  to  Sir  Wil- 

liun  Davenant,  1668, 4to. 
.■Ml         ^  '      ■    .      "        ,    Love  and  Madness,  an' alteration 

by  F.  G.  Waldron.    Acted  at  Richmond,  1779,  and  at  the 

Hay-Market,  1795.   N.P., 
The  Maid  of  the  MUl,  or  the  Country  Revels,  a  &rce.  Acted 

at  Covent-Garden,  1750.   N.P. 
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PLAYERS'  DEDICATION^ 

(folio,  1647.) 


To  ike  Right  Honourable  PhiUp^  Earl  (^Pembroke 
and  Montgomery  ;  "Baron  Herbert  qf  Cardiff  and 
Sherland  ;  Lord  Parr  and  Ross  of  Kendall ;  Lord 
Fitzkugh^  Marmyon^  and  Saint  Quindn  ;  Knight 
qfthe  most  noble  Order  qfthe  Garter^  and  one  of 
his  Majesties  most  Honourable  Privy  Council; 
and  our  singular  good  Lord. 

My  ItOKD, 

There  is  none  among  all  the  names  of  honour 
that  hath  more  encouraged  the  legitimate  muses  of 
this  latter  age,  than  that  which  is  owing  to  your 
family ;  whose  coronet  shines  bright  with  the  na- 
tive lustre  of  its  own  jewels,  which,  with  the  ac- 
cess of  some  beams  of  Sidney,  twisted  with  their 
flame,  presents  a  constellation  from  whose  influ- 
ence all  good  may  be  still  expected  upon  wit  and 
learning. 

At  this  truth  we  rejoice,  but  yet  aloof«  and  in 
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Dor  own  valley ;  for  we  dare  not  approach  with 
any  capacity  in  ourselves  to  apply  your  smile,  since 
we  have  only  preserved,  as  trustees  to  the  ashes  of 
the  authors,  what  we  exhibit  to  your  honour,  it 
being  no  more  oiu:  own  than  those  imperial  crowns 
and  garlands  were  the  soldiers'  who  were  honour- 
ably designed  for  their  conveyance  before  the  tri- 
umpher  to  the  capitoL 

But  directed  by  the  examj^e  of  some,  who  once 
steered  in  our  quality,  and  so  fortunately  aspired 
to  choose  your  honour,  joined  with  your  (now  glo- 
rified) brother,  patrons  to  the  flowing  compositions 
of  the  then  expired  sweet  swan  of  Avon,  Shak- 
speare;'  and  since,  more  particularly  bound  to 
your  lordship's  most  constant  and  dimisive  good- 
ness, from  which  we  did  for  many  calm  years  de- 
rive a  subsistence  to  ourselves,  and  protection  to 
the  scene  (now  withered  and  condemned,  as  we 
fear,  to  a  long  winter  and  sterility)  we  have  pre- 
sumed to  offer  to  yourself  what  before  was  never 
printed  of  these  authors. 

Had  they  been  less  than  all  the  treasure  we  had 
contracted  in  the  whole  age  of  poesy  (some  few 

Eoems  of  their  own  excepted,  which,  already  pub- 
shed,  command  their  entertainment  with  all  lo- 
vers of  art  and  language)  or  were  they  not  the 
most  justly  admired  and  beloved  pieces  of  wit  and 
the  world,  we  should  have  taught  ourselves  a  less 
ambition. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  humble  tender  of  our 
duties ;  and  till  we  fail  in  our  obedience  to  all  your 


^  The  example  of  some,  S^Cn]  u  e.  Heminge  and  Condell,  who,  in 
162S»  published  the  first  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Works.  They 
dedicated  them  to  this  same  nobleman,  then  Eiarl  of  Montgo- 
mervy  and  his  elder  brother,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke.-«-(£d. 
1778. 


n 
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commands,  vouchsafe  we  may  be  known  by  the 
cognizance  and  character  of, 

Mt  Lobd^ 

*^  Your  Honour's  most  boundent 

John  Lowin,  Joseph  Taylor, 

Richard  Robinson,       Robert  Benfeild, 

EtL^BRD  SWANSTON,  ThOMAS  PoLLARD, 

Hugh  Clearke,  William  Allen, 

Stephen  Hammerton,  Theophilus  Btrd. 


\ 

( 


TO 

THE  READER. 

(folio,  16470 


Poetry  is  the  child  of  nature,  which,  regulated 
and  made  beautiful  by  art,  presenteth  the  most 
harmonious  of  all  other  compositions ;  among  which 
(if  we  rightly  consider)  the  dramatical  is  the  most 
absolute,  in  regard  of  those  transcendent  abilities 
which  should  wait  upon  the  composer ;  who  must 
have  more  than  the  instruction  of  libraries  (which 
of  itself  is  but  a  cold  contemplative  knowledge;) 
there  being  required  in  him  a  soul  miraculously 
knowing  and  conversing  with  all  mankind,  ena- 
bling  him  to  express  not  only  the  phlegm  and  folly 
of  thick-skinned  men,  but  the  strength  and  matu- 
rity of  the  wise,  the  air  and  insinuations  of  the 
court,  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  soldier, 
the  virtues  and  passions  of  every  noble  condition, 
nay,  the  counsels  and  characters  of  the  greatest 
princes. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  vast  comprehension,  and 
hath  not  happened  in  many*ages.  Be  it  then  re- 
membered, to  the  glory  of  our  own,  that  all  these 
are  demonstrative  and  met  in  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, whom  but  to  mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud 
upon  all  former  names;  and  benight  posterity  ^  this 
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book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  the  scene  that  time  and  humanity  have 
produced]^  and  must  live,  not  only  the  crown  and 
sole  reputation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  all 
other  nations  and  lan^ages :  for,  it  may  be  boldly 
averred,  not  one  indiscretion  hath  branded  this 
paper  in  all  the  lines,  this  being  the  authentic  wit 
that  made  Blackfiiars  ah  academy,  where  the  three 
hours  spectacle,  while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were 

g resented,  was  usually  of  more  advantage  to  the 
opeful  young  heir,  than  a  costly,  dangerous,  fo- 
reign travel,  with  the  assistance  of  a  governing 
monsieuv  or  signor  to  boot ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied but  that  the  young  spirits  of  the  time,  whose 
birth  and  quality  made  them  impatient  of  the  sour- 
er ways  of  education,  have,  n'om  the  attentive 
Clearing  these  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of  wit 
SLud  canis^e  of  the  most  severely-employed  stu* 
4ent8»  whue  these  recreations  were  digested  iato 
rules^  and  the  very  pleasure  did  edify.  How  ma- 
ny passable  discoursing  dining  wits  stand  yet  in 
good  credit,  upon  the  bare  stock  of  two  or  three 
of  these  single  scenes ! 

And  now,  reader,  in  this  tragipal  age,  where  the 
theatre  hath  been  so  much  outacted,  congratulate 
thy  own  happiness,  that,  in  this  sUenoe  of  tne  stage, 
thou  hast  a  liberty  to  fead  these  inimltsdile  plays, 
to  dwell  and  converse  in  these  immortal  groves 
which  were  only  shewed  our  fiitheis  in  a  conju^ 
rihg^lass,  as  suddenly  removed  as  represented; 
the  landscape  is  now  brought  home  by  this  optic, 
9Qd  the  press,  though  too  pregnant  before,  shall 
be  now  looked  upon*  as  greatest  benefactor  to 
Ei^Ushmeo,  that  must  acknowledge  all  the  felicity 
o£  wit  and  words  to  this  derivation. 

You  may  here  find  passions  raised  t6  that  excel- 
lent pitch,  and  by  m^fh  iqsinuatiog  degiees,  that 
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yon  shaU  not  choose  but  eoasent,  and  go  aloi^ 
with  theoi,  finding  yourself  at  last  grown  insensibly 
the  very  same  person  you  read;  and  then  stand 
admiring  the  subtile  .tracks  of  your  engagement* 
Fall  on  a  scene  of  love,  and  you  will  never  believe 
the  writers  could  have  the  least  room  left  in  their 
souls  for  another  passion ;  peruse  a  scene  of  manly 
rage,  and  you  would  swear  they  cannot  be  express* 
ed  by  the  same  hands ;  but  both  are  so  excdOtendy 
wrought,  you  must  confess  none  but  the  same 
bands  couM  w<»:k  them* 

Would  thy  melancholy  have  a  cure  ?  thou  shalt 
laugh  at  Democritus  himself;  and,  but  reading  one 
piece  of  this  comic  variety^  find  thy  exalted  £mcy 
m  Elysium ;  and,  when  raou  art  sick  of  this  cure^ 
(for  the  excess  of  delight  may  too  much  dilate  Uiy 
soul)  thou  shalt  meet  almost  in  every  leaf  a  son; 
purling  passion  or  ^riQg  of  sorrow,  so  powerfully 
wrought  high  by  the  tears  of  innocence,  and 
wrongjed  lovers,  it  shall  persuade  thy  eyes  to  weep 
into  the  stream,  and  yet  smile  when  thi^  contiip 
bute  to  their  own  ruins. 

Infinitely  more  might  be  said  of  these  rare  co« 
pies ;  but  let  the  ingenuous  reader*  peruse  them, 
and  he  will  find  them  so  able  to  speak  their  own 
worths  that  they  need  not  come  into  the  world  with 
a  trumpet,  since  any  one  of  these  incomparable 
pieces,  wdi  understood,  will  prove  a  preface  to  the 
rest ;  and  if  the  reader  can  taste  the  best  wit  ever 
itrod  our  English  stage,  he  will  be  forced  himself 
to  become  a  breathing  panegyric  to  them  ail. 

Not  to  detain  or  prepare  thee  longer,  be  as  ca* 
pricious  and  sick-brained  as  ignorance  and  maUce 

*  iDgeuuoug  reader*']  In  GoWs  Diet.  16779  it  is  remarked^ 
''  IngenuQM  and  ingenious  are  too  often  €onfiiundecU''-*-£4f 
1778. 
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can  make  thee,  here  thou  art  rectified ;  or  be  as 
healthful  as  the  mward  calm  of  an  honest  heart, 
learning,  and  temper  can  state  thy  disposition,  yet 
this  book  may  be  thy  fortunate  concernment  and 
companion. 

It  is  not  so  remote  in  time  but  very  many  gen- 
tlemen may  remember  these  authors ;  and  some, 
familiar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon 
every  pleasant  occasion  so  fluent,  to  talk  a  comedy. 
He  must  be  a  bold  man  that  dares  undertake  to 
write  their  lives :  what  I  have  to  say  is,  we  have 
the  precious  remains ;  and  as  the  wisest  contem- 
poraries acknowledge  they  lived  a  miracle,  I  am 
veiy  confident  this  volume  cannot  die  without  one. 
\  What  more  speciallv  concerns  these  authors  and 
their  works,  is  told  thee  by  another  hand,  in  the 
following  epistle  of  the  Stationer  to  the  Readers. 
.  Farewell :  Read,  and  fear  not  thine  own  under- 
standing ;  this  book  will  create  a  clear  one  in  thee : 
and  when  thou  hast  considered  thy  purchase,  thou 
wilt  calLthe  price  of  it  a  charity  to  thyself ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  forgive 

Thyfriend, 

And  these  authors'  humble  admirer, 

ft 

James  Shirley.'   . 

.  '  James  Sktrlei^.']  It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  this  ingenious 
gentleman  did  nothing  niore  to  the  first  folio  than  writing  the 
prefect ;  we  should  not  then  so  justly  lament  the  incorrectness 
of  that  edition— £d.  1778. 

That  Shirley  should  have  given  us  a  critically  correct  edition 
of  our  authors  it  is  idle  to  wish,  as  such  a  thing  was  almost  un- 
known at  the  time.  Tfie  only  tolerably  correct  edition  of  a  dra- 
matic work  then  was  Ben  Jonson's  collection  of  his  own  works. 
It  is  much  more  to  be  r^^etted  that  Shirlejr  should  have  been 
deterred,  by  his  modesty,  from  writing  the  hves  of  our  authors. 

9 
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Before  you  engage  iiirther,  be  pleased  to  take 
notice  of  these  particulars :  You  have  here  a  new 
book ;  I  can  speak  it  clearly ;  for  of  all  this  lar^e 
volume  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  not  one,  till 
now,  was  ever  printed  before.  A* collection  of 
plays  is  commonly  but  a  new  impression,  the  scat^ 
tered  pieces  which  were  printed  single  being  then 
only  re-published  together :  *Tis  otherwise  here.    . 

Next,  as  it  is  all  new,  so  here  is  not  any  thing 
spurious  or  imposed :  I  had  the  originals  from  such 
as  received  them  from  the  authors  themselves ;  by 
those,  and  none  other,  I  publish  this  edition. 

And  as  here  is  nothing  but  what  is  genuine  and 
theirs^  so  you  will  find  here  are  no  omissions ;  you 
have  not  only  all  that  I  could  get,  but  all  that  you 
njust  ever  expeqt.  For,  besides  those  which  were 
formerly  printed,  there  is  not  any  piece  written  liy 
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these  authors,  either  jointly  or  severally,  but  what 
are  now  published  to  the  world  in  tins  volume.^ 
One  only  play  I  must  except  (for  I  mean  to  deal 
openly ;)  it  is  a  comedy  called  The  Wild-Goose 
Chase,^  which  hath  been  long  lost,  and  I  fear  irre- 
coverable ;  for  a  person  of  quaUty  borrowed  it 
from  the  actors  many  years  since,  and,  by  the  ne- 
gligence of  a  servant,  it  was  never  returned ;  there- 
fore now  I  put  up  this  si  quis^  that  whosoever  here- 
^er  happily  meets  with  it  shall  be  thankfully  sa- 
tisfied if  he  please  to  send  it  home. 

Some  plays,  you  know,  written  by  these  authors^ 
were  heretofore  printed ;  I  thought  not  convenient 
to  mix  them  with  this  volume,  which  of  itself  is 
entirely  new.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  ren- 
dered the  book  so  voluminous,  that  ladies  and  gen- 
tlewomen would  have  found  it  scarce  manageable^ 
who,  in  works  of  this  nature,  must  first. be- remem- 
bered. Besides,  I  considered  those  former  pieces 
had  been  so  long  printed  and  reprinted,  that  tnany 

Entlemen  w^re  already  furnished ;  and  I  would 
ve  none  say  they  pay  twice  for  the  same  book* 
One  tiling  I  must  answer  bef<M:e  it  be  objected  ; 
'tis  this ;  When  these  comedies  and  tragedies  were 
presented  on. the  stage,  the  actors  omitted  some 
scenes  and  passages,  with  the  authors'  consent,  a$ 
occasion  led  them ;  and  when  private  friends  de« 
«r^  a  copy,  they  then,  and  justly  too,  transcribed 
what  they  acted :  but  now  you  have  both  all  that 

^  The  statioDer,  for  the  credit  of  his  book,  makes  an  assettion 
in  this  place  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  feet,  as  we  know,  from 
unquestionable  authority,  that  several  plays  are  lost,  probably  ir« 

irecoverably. 

s  The  Wild-Goose  Chase."}  '^^^  comedy,  in  the  year  165%  waa 
published  in  folio  by  Lowin  and  Taylor,  two  of  the  players,  with 
a  *'  Dedication  to  the  Honoured  Few  iiovers  of  Dramatick  Poe« 
sitt,''  and  several  oommq^datoiy  verses  anneKedr—Sd,  177^ 
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uraB  acted,  and  all  that  was  not ;  even  the  perfect 
fiill  <»jginals,  without  the  least  mutilation  ;  so  that» 
were  the  authors  living,  and  sure  they  can  nev^ 
die,  they  themselves  would  challenge  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what  is  here  published ;  this  volume 
being  now  so  complete  and  finished,  that  the  read* 
er  must  expect  no  future  alteiutioas. 

For  little  errors  committed  by  the  printer,  it  i$ 
the  fiuifaion  to  ask  pardon,  and  as  much  in  &ihion 
to  tafce  no  notice  of  him  that  asks  it ;  but  in  this 
also  I  have  done  my  endeavour.  'Twere  yain  to 
nieation  the  chargeableness  of  this  work ;  £o€  those 
who  owned  the  manuscripts  too  well  knew  their 
value  to  make  a  cheap  estimate  of  any  of  ibese 
pieces ;  and  though  another  joined  with  me  in  the 
purchase  and  printing,  yet  the  care  and  pains  was 
wholly  mine,  which  I  found  to  be  more  than  you 
win  easily  imagine,  unless  you  knew  into  how  many 
hands  the  originids  were  dispeised;  they  are  all 
now  happily  met  in  lins  book,  having  esci^ed  these 
public  troubles^  free  and  unmangled.  Heretofore^ 
when  gendemeq  desired  but  a  copyof  any  of  these 
plays,  the  meanest  piece  here,  (if  any  may  be  called 
mean  where  ev^y  one  is  best)  cost  them  mote  than 
four  tipies  the  price  you  pay  for  the  whole  volume* 

I  should  scarce  have  adventur^ed  in  these  slip« 
pery  times  on  such  a  woric  as  this,  if  knowing  per? 
sons  had  not  generally  assured  me  that  these  au<> 
tbors  were  the  most  unquestionable  wits  this  king« 
dom  hath  afforded.  Mr  Beaumont  was  ever  ac^ 
knowledged  a  man  of  a  most  strong  and  searching 
brain,  and,  his  years  considered,  the  most  judicious 
wit  these  later  ages  have  produced ;  he  died  young, 
for  (which  was  an  invaluable  loss  to  this  nation)  he 
left  the  world  when  he  was  not  full  thirty  yp?u:s 
old.  Mr  Fletcher  survived,  and  lived  till  almost 
fifty,  whereof  the  world  novf  enjqys  the  benefit,  Jt 
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was  once  in  my  thoughts  to  have  printed  Mr  Tlet- 
cher's  works  by  themselves/  because  single  and 
alone  he  would  make  a  just  volume ;  but  since 
never  parted  while  they  lived,  I  conceived  it  not 
equitable  to  separate  their  ashes. 

It  becomes  not  me  to  say»  though  it  be  a  known 
truth,  that  these  authors  had  not  only  high  unex- 
pressible  gifts  of  nature,  but  also  excellent  acqui- 
red parts,  being  furnished  with  arts  and  sciences 
by  that  liberal  education  they  had  at  the  university, 
which,  sure,  is  the  best  place  to  make  a  great  wit 
understand  itself;  this  their  works  will  soon  make 
evident.  I  was  very  ambitious  to  have  got  Mr 
Beaumont's  picture,  but  coidd  not  possibly,  though 
I  spared  no  inquiry  in  those  noble  families  whence 
he  was  descended,  as  also  among  those  gentlemen, 
that  were  his  acquaintance  when  he  was  of  the  In- 
ner-Temple ;  the  best  pictures,  and  those  most  like 
him,  you  wiU  find  in  tiiis  volume.  This  figure  of 
Mr  Fletcher  was  cut  by  several  original  pieces, 
which  his  fiiends  lent  me ;  but  withal  they  tell  me, 
that  his  unimitable  soul  did  shine  through  his  coun« 
tenance  in  such  air  and  spirit,  that  the  painters; 
confessed  it  was  not  easy  to  express  him :  As  much 
as  could  be  you  have  here,  and  the  graver  hath 
done  his  part. 

Whatever  I  have  seen  of  Mr  Fletcher's  own 
hand  is  free  from  interlining ;  and  his  iiiends  af^ 
firm  he  never  writ  any  one  thing  twice.^    It  seems 

.  ^  thicker* 8  xnorJu  hy  themuives.\  If  Mr  Moseley  could  have 
made  this  separation^  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  left  us 
no  intimation  which  plays  were  written  by  Fletcher  alone—— 
Ed.  1T78. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  could  have  done  what  he  asserts  he 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  do. 

'  He  never  writ  any  one  thing  tnice.]  May  we  not  suppose  thb 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  common-place  compliment  ?  but  surely  it 
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he  had  that  rare  felicity  to  prepare  and  perfect  all 
first  in  his  own  brain  ;  to  shape  and  attire  his  no- 
tions, to  add  or  lop  ofi^  before  he  committed  one 
word  to  writing,  and  never  touched  pen  till  all  was 
to  stand  as  firm  and  immutable  as  if  engraven  in 
brass  or  marble.  But  I  keep  you  too  long  from 
those  friends  of  his  whom  'tis  fitter  for  you  to  read  j* 
only  accept  of  the  honest  endeavours  of 

One  that  is  a  servant  to  you  all, 

Humphrey  Moselet. 

Ai  the  Princes  ArmSf'  in  St  PauPs  \ 

Church'Yardj  Feb.  the  Uth,  1646.  3 

» 

18  a  very  injudicious  oue.  A  similar  assertion,  applied  to  Shak- 
8peare>  has  afforded  much  convenation  in  the  literary  world. — 
Ed.  1778. 

•  •— —  those Jriends  of  his  nhom  ^tisfUerJbr  you  to  read.\  Al- 
luding to  the  commendatory  verses  wqich  follow  next  in  the  first 
folio. 
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BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  READER. 

(FOLIO9  1679.) 


Courteous  Read£B9 
The  first  edition  of  these  plajrs  in  this  rolume 
having  found  that  acceptance  as  to  give  us  encou* 
ragement  to  make  a  second  impression,  we  were 
veiy  desirous  they  might  come  forth  as  correct 
as  might  be:  and  we  were  very  opportunely  in- 
formed of  a  copy  which  an  ingenious  and  worthy 
gentleman  had  taken  the  pains,  or  rather  the  plea- 
sure, to  read  over ;  wherein  he  had  all  along  cor- 
rected •  several  faults,  some  very  gross,  which  had 
crept  in  by  the  frequent  imprinting  of  them.  His 
corrections  were  the  more  to  be  valued,  because  he 
had  an  intimacy  with  both  our  authors,  and  had 
been  a  spectator  of  most  of  them  when  they  were 
acted  in  their  lifetime.  This,  therefore,  we  resol- 
ved to  purchase  at  any  rate,  and,  accordingly,  with 
no  small  cost,  obtained  it.    From  the  same  hand 

'  He  had  all  along  corrected^  &c.]  Notwithstanding  tbis  boast, 
in  many  plays,  the  first  folio  is  more  correct  than  the  second.— 
Ed.  1778. 


THE  BOOKSELLERS,  &c.         cjdiu 

also  we  received  several  prologues  and  epilogues^ 
^th  the  songs  appertaining  to  each  play/  which 
were  not  in  tne  former  edition,  but  are  now  insert- 
ed in  their  proper  places.  Besides,  in  this  edition 
you  have  the  addition  of  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
plays  more  than  were  in  the  former,  which  we  have 
taken  the  pains  and  care  to  collect,  and  print  out  of 
quarto,  in  this  volume,  which,  for  distinction  sake, 
are  marked  with  a  star  in  the  catalogue  of  them  fa« 
cing  the  first  page  of  the  hook.  And  whereas  in 
several  of  the  plays  there  were  wanting  the  names 
of  the  persons  represented  therein,  in  this  edition 
you  have  them  all  prefixed,  with  their  qualities^ 
which  will  be  a  great  ease  to  the  reader.  Thus, 
every  way  perfect  and  complete,  have  you  all,  both 
tragedies  and  comedies,  that  were  ever  writ  by  our 
au&ors,  a  pair  of  the  greatest  wits  and  most  inge-* 
nious  poets  of  their  age ;  from  whose  worth  we 
should  but  detract  by  our  most  studied  comment 
dations. 

If  our  care  and  endeavours  to  do  our  authoni 
right,  in'^an  incorrupt  and  genuine  edition  of  their 
works,  and  thereby  to  gratify  and  oblige  the  read- 
er, be  but  requited  with  a  suitable  entertainment; 
we  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  Ben  Jonson's 
two  volumes  into  one,  and  publish  them  in  this 
form,  and  also  to  reprint  old  Shakspeare :  Both 
which  are  designed  by 

Yours, 

Ready  to  serve  you» 

John  Martynv 

HeNRT  H£RRIN6MAy« 

Richard  Mariot. 

*  Several  of  these  had  been  pveviously  {Hrinted  in  Beaumont^ 
Poems. 
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MR  SEWARD'S  PREFACE. 


(octavo,  1750.) 


The  public  at  length  receives  a  new  edition  of 
the  two  great  poets,  who,  with  a  fate  in  each  case 
alike  unjust,  were  extolled  for  near  a  century  after 
their  deaths,  as  equals,  rivals,  nay,  superiors  to  the 
immortal  Shakspeare ;  but,  in  the  present  age,  have 
been  depressed  beneath  the  smooth-polished  ener- 
vate issue  of  the  modem  drama;  And  as  their 
fame  has  been  so  different  with  respect  to  other 
poets,  so  has  it  varied  also  between  themselves. 
jBletcher  was  a  while  supposed  unable  to  rise  to 
any  height  of  eminence,  had  not  Beaumont's 
stronger  arm  bore  him  upwards.  Yet  no  sooner 
had  he  lost  that  aid,  and  demonstrated  that  it  was 
delight  and  love,  not  necessihr,  which  made  him 
soar  abreast  with  his  amiable  friend,  but  the  still- 
injurious  world  began  to  strip  the  plumes  from 
Beaumont,  and  to  dress  Fletcher  in  the  whole  feme, 

*  Some  of  Seward's  notes,  containing  proposals  for  amending 
passages  in  Shakspeare  and  our  authors,  have  been  omitted  in. 
the  present  edition. 
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leaving  to  the  former  nothing  but  the  mere  pruning 
of  Fletcher's  luxuriant  wit,  the  Umce  labors  the 
plummet,  and  the  rule,  but  neither  the  plan,  ma- 
terials, composition,  or  ornaments.  This  is  di- 
rectly asserted  in  Mr  Cartwright's  Commendatory 
Poem  on  Fletcher : 

f<  Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
To  knowing  Beaumonjt  ere  it  did  come  forth. 
Working  again  until  he  said,  'twas  fit. 
And  madenim  the  sobriety  of  his  wit. 
Hioueh  thus  he  call'd  his  judge  into  his  fame. 
And  ror  that  aid  allow'd  him  half  the  name/'  &c. 

See  Cartwrigkfs  Poemy  bel&w. 

Mr  Harris,  in  his  Commendatonr  Poem,  makes 
Beaumont  a  mere  dead  weight  nanging  on  the 
boughs  of  Fletcher's  palm : 


M  When  thou  didst  sit 


But  as  a  joint  commissioner  in  wit ; 

When  it  had  plummets  hung  on  to  spppress 

Its  too-luxuriant  growing  mightiness. 

Till  as  that  tree,  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 

Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone/' 

I  believe  this  extremely  injurious  to  Beaumont ; 
but  as  the  opinion,  or  something  like  it,  has  lived 
for  ages,  and  is  frequent  at  this  day,  it  is  time  at 
length  to  restore  Beaumont  to  the  full  rank  of  fel- 
lowship which  he  possessed  when  living,  and  to  fix 
the  standard  of  their  respective  merits,  before  we 
shew  the  degree  in  which  their  united  fame  ought 
to  be  placed  on  the  British  theatre. 

Mr  Cartwright  and  Mr  Harris  wrote  thirty  years 
after  Beaumont's  death,  and  twenty  after  Flet- 
cher's ;  and  none  of  the  numerous  contemporary 
poems,  published  with  theirs  before  the  first  folio 
edition  of  our  authors,  degrade  Beaumont  so  very 

VOL.  I.     .  k 
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iow  w  these.  Sir  John  Bedcesdiead  jbUows  him  a 
foil  moiety  of  the  fame,  but  seems  to  thiok  his  g&- 
niiffi  wore  turned  to  grave  sublimily  thaa  to  epri^tr 
iiness  of  imagmation. 

<*  Fletcher*8  keen  treUe^  and  deep  BciiiVQ0|it?s  buse.** 

Thus  has  this  line  of  Sir  John's  been  hitherto  read 
and  understood,  but  its  authenticity  in  this  light 
will  be  disputed  when  we  come  to  that  poem,  and 
the  justnesa  of  the  character  at  present.  We  have 
amongtiie  Commendatory  Poems  one  of  Mr  Earle's, 
wrote  immediately  after  Beaumont's  death,  and  ten 
years  before  Fletcher's.  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  acquaintance  as  well  as  contemporary,  and  his 
testimony  ought  to  have  much  rnqre  weight  than 
all  the  traditional  opinions  of  those  who  wrote  thirty 
years  after.*  He  ascribes  to  Beaumont  three  first- 
rate  plays.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  The 
King  and  no  King.  The  first  of  these  has  a  grave 
sublimity,  mingled  with  more  horror  and  fury  than 
are  frequently  seen  among  the  gay-spirited  scenes 
of  Fletcher,  and  probably  gave  rise  to  the  report  of 
Beaumont's  deep  base.  But  there  is  scarce  a  more 
lively-spirited  character  in  all  their  plays  than  Phi* 
laster ;  and  I  believe  Beaumont  aimed  at  drawing 
a  Hamlet  racked  with  Othello's  love  and  jealousy. 
The  King  and  no  King  too  is  extremely  spirited  in 
dl  its  characters ;  Arbaces  holds  up  a  mirror  to  all 
men  of  virtuous  principles  but  violent  passions : 
hence  he  is  as  it  were  at  once  magnanimify  and 
pride,  patience  and  fury,  gentleness  and  rigour, 
chastity  and  incest,  and  is  one  of  die  finest  mix- 

*  Fron  the  Introduction,  (p.  x<e«.}  k  will  be  seen  tbat  k  was 
BUbop  Earle  himself  wbo  raised  the  report  which  Seward  is  en- 
deavouring to  tefiite.  ' 
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tores  of  irirtues  atid  vioee  dxst  mny  poet  h$sdmwn^ 
except  the  Hotspur  of  ^akspeare,  and  the  impi^ 
ger^  vracundM^  inejforabilisj  acer^  of  Homer«'-*«For  a 
defence  of  this  diaracter  against  Mr  Rymer'a  ca^ 
vils,  see  the  concluding  note  on  King  and  no 
Kiiig.^  Bes6U8,  and  his  two  Swordsmen,  in  this 
play,  are  infinitely  the  liveliest  comic  characters 
of  mere  bragging  cowards  which  we  have  in  out 
language ;  and  if  they  do  not  upon  the  whole  equal 
the  extensive  and  inimitable  humours  of  Falstaff 
and  his  companions,  they  leave  all  other  charac- 
ters o£  the  aame  species,  even  Shakspeare's  own 
Parolles^  far  behind  them. 

Our  excellent  Congreve  has  consolidated  the 
two  Swordsmen  to  form  his  Captain  Bluff.  And 
be  it  his  honour  to  have  imitated  so  well,  though 
be  is  &r  from  reaching  the  originak*  Beaumont 
lived  in  the  age  of  duelling  upon  every  slight  punc- 
tilio. Congreve  wrote  his  Bluff  in  the  Flanders 
war :  times  when  a  braggart  was  the  most  ridicu- 
lous of  all  characters ;  and  so  far  was  Beaumont 
from  the  supposed  grave  solemn  tragic  poet  only^ 
that  comic  humour,  particularly  in  drawing  cow-, 
ardice,  seems  hi^  peculiar  talent.  For  the  spirit  of 
Bessus  patdttm  mutatus^  changed  only  so  as  to  give 
a  proper  novelty  of  character,  appears  again  in 
The  Nice  Valour,  or  Passionate  Madman.  The 
traces  of  the  same  hand,  so  strongly  marked  in 
this  play,  strike  a  new  light  upon  Beaumont's  cha- 
racter. For,  in  a  letter  to  Jonson,  printed  at  the 
end  of  The  Nice  Valour,  vol.  X,*  he  speaks  of  him- 
self not  asv  a  mere  corrector  of  other  works,  but  as 
a  poet  of  acknowledged  eminence ;  and  of  The 

3  See  the  introdactidn  to  that  plaj,  toL  XII. 
^  The  poem  aHuded  to  mil  be  fottjud  among  Beaumont's  Poems, 
vol,  XI  v.  p.  432. 
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Nice  Valour,  and  some  other  comedy,  which  the 
publisher  of  the  second  folio  ^  took  for  the  Womanr 
Hater,  as  his  plays,  which  must  be  understood  in- 
deed as  chiefly  his,  not  excluding  Fletcher's  as^ 

'  The  publishers  of  the  second  folio  added  several  genuine 
songs,  prologues,  epilogues,  and' some  lines  in  particular  plays  not 
contained  in  any  ^nner  edition,  which,  by  the  account  given, 
they  perhaps  sot  fi'om  either  an  oldactdr^  or  a  playhouse  prompt- 
er ;  they  say  ^om  a  gentleman  who  had  been  intimate  with  both 
the  autnord ;  they  probably  were  directed  by  lights  received  from 
Iiim,  to  place  the  Woman-Hater  directly  before  The  Nice  Va- 
lour, ana  to  make  this  the  other  play  which  Beaumont  clainos. 
The  Little  French  Lawyer, '  and  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  are  most  certainly  two  plays  which  Beaumont  had  a  large 
share  in ;  for  his  hand  is  very  visible  in  the  extreme  drdl  cha« 
racter  of  The  French  Lawyer,  who  ruus  duello-mad;  the  pro- 
logue talks  of  the  authors  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  strain  of 
high  burlesque  appears  very  similar  in  the  two  characters  of  La- 
zarillo  in  The  Woman-Hater,  and  Ralpho  in  The  Burning  Pestle. 
Beaumont's  name,  too,  is  put  first  in  the  title-page  of  the  first 
quarto  of  this  last  play,  published  a  few  years  after  Fletcher's 
death. — Seward. 

'  No  name  is  mentioned  in  the  fir^t  quartos  of  either  of  these 
plays,  which  both  appeared  before  the  death  of  either  of  our 
poets.  The  reasons  which  Seward  assigns  for  attributing  Nice 
Valour  and  The  Woman-Hater  to  Beaumont,  he  subjoined  to  the 
verses  of  the  latter  on  The  Faithful  Shepherdess.  As  that  poem 
has  now  been  restored  to  its  original  situation  before  that  drama, 
Seward's  note,  with  Mr  Nichols's  very  satisfactory  answer,  are 
inserted  in  this  place.     It  is  on  this  line  in  the  poem  referred  to : 

Wlien  Nature  and  his  fiill  thoughts  bid  him  write. 

Seward  proceeds  thus : 
Here,  says  the  judicious  writer  of  Beaumpnt's  life  ip  the  Gjme- 
ral  Dictionary,  Beaumont  evidently  shews  that  he  was  fired  with 
that  violent  passion  for  writing  which  the  poets  very  justly  call 
inspiration,  and  he  makes  this  one  proof  of  Beaumont's  not  neing 
a  mere  corriector  of  Fletcher's  works,  but  a  jbint  aiithof.  As  I 
think  I  have  collected  some  stronger  proofs  of  this,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  than  have  been  yet  produced,  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready built  the  former  part  of  my  preface  upon  these  proofs,  I 
shall  place  them  before  the  readier  in  the  next  note,  just  as  they 
occurred  to  me. 
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ftistance.  Now  these  two  pl^tys  totally  differ  in 
their  manner  from  all  that  Fletcher  wrote  alone : 
They  consist  riot  of  characters  from  real  life,  as 
Fletcher  and  Shakspeare  draw  theirs,  but  of  pas- 


Both  to  be  read>  and  censured  of  by  those 
Whose  very  reading  makes  verse  senseless  prose* 

\ 

Here  we  see  a  consciousness  of  the  pt>et's  own  merit,  and  an  in* 
dignation  at  the  stupidity  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  Beaumont  and  Jonson.  This 
will  appear  stronger  in  the  process  of  this  note,  in  which  I  shaH 
endeavour  to  |)FOve  what  share  Beaumont  hud  in  the  composition 
of  the  following  plays.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr  Earle's 
testimony,  wrote  immediately  after  Beaumont's  death,  h  deci* 
sive  as  to  Beaumont's  having  the  largest  share  in  the  composition 
4)f  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  the  King  and  no  King; 
and  that  Bessus,  in  particular,  was  drawn  by  him.  (See  Mt 
Earle's  poem,  below.)  This  was  undoubtedly  the  reason  why 
Beaumont's  name  is  put  first  in  the  old  quartos  of  these  plays, 
published  by  the  players  after  Beaumont's  death,  but  before 
Fletcher's.  For,  would  the  players  have  complimented  the  dead 
at  the  expence  of  their  living  friend,  patron,  and  supporter  f  Af- 
ter two  such  proo&  as  these,  general  expressions,  or  even  tradi* 
tional  opinions  of  the  panegyric  writers  thirty  years  aft;er,  are 
lighter  than  vanity  itself.  From  these  plays  no  distinction  of 
hands  between  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  discerned,  nor  any 
suspicion  of  such  a  distinction  occurred  till  I  came  to  T^ie  Wo- 
man-Hater, vol.  X.,  which  appeared  visibly  to  have  more  of  Jon- 
fibn^s  manner  than  any  play  1  had  before  met  with,  which  I  men-, 
tioned  at  page  64*  on  that  play,  when  deceived,  as  Langbaine  had 
been,  by  the  firsit  quarto,  f  published  several  years  after  the  death 
of  both  the  authors)  I  verily  thought  that  it  had  been  HetcherlB 
only.  I  had  not  then  attended  to  the  poem  of  Beaumont's  to 
Jonson,  published  at  the  qnd  of  The  Nice  Valour,  and  Woman* 
Hater,  by  the  second  folio.  If  the  reader  will  consult  that  poem, 
he  will  find  that  it  was  sent  from  the  country  to  Jonson,  with  two 
of  the  precedent  comedies^  not  then  finished,  but  ?^hich  Beaumont 
claims  as  his  own : 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect,  we'll  taste  wine, 
I'll  dfink  thy  muse's  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine. 

It  is  plain  that  they  had  beeA  his  amfusement  during  a  summer 
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fiions  and  hmnours  persontzed^  as  cowardice  in  La- 
pet,  nice  hoDour  in  Shanoat^  ^e  madness  of  differ- 
ent  passions  in  the  Madman,  the  love  of  nice  eat- 
ing in  LazariUo,  the  hate  of  women  in  Gondarina 

vacation  in  the  country,  when  he  had  no  companion  but  his  muse 
to  entertain  him ;  for  all  the  former  part  of  the  poem  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  execrable  wine,  and  the  more  execrable  company, 
which  he  was  forced  to  endure.  Fletcher  therefore  could  not 
be  with  him*  So  that  tbeie  are  cartaiDly  two  comedies  whicfa 
pn^rly  belong  to  Beaumont  eidy»  which  therefore  we  must  en* 
oeavour  to  find  out.  The  verses  tell  us  thai  he  acknowledged 
all  he  had  to  be  owing  to  Jonson ;  there  is  na  doubt,  th<fiefi>re,  of 
)iis  imitating  Jonson's  manner  in  these  comedies,  Shirky,  in  the 
first  folioy  and  the  publisher  of  the  second  folio,  both  agree  in 
making  The  Nice  Valour  one  of  these  plays;  now  this  pkiy  is  ex* 
tceasely  in  Jonson's  manner,  as  is  observed  im  iUhe  begiauing  of 
the  preface,  and  in  a  note  on  the  verses  to  Jonson,  (vol.  XIV. 
p.  4S^ )  The  prc^gue  of  this  play  has  no  weicht,'  being  wrote 
several  yean  aner  it ;  but  the  epilogue  was  evidently  wrote  in 
the  author's  lifetime,  probably  either  by  the  author  htnself,  or 
else  by  his  friend  Jonson :  for  it  is  extremely  like  Jcmson  in  his 
prolsgaes  and  epilogues,  who  ^nerally  lets  his  audience  know 
that  n  they  did  not  admire  him  it  was  their  fitults,  not  his.  Sa 
tliiis  e|iikigue  makes  the  author  declare--- 


die  play  is  good/ 


He  says,  he'  knows  it,  if  well  understood. 

I. 

How  unSke  is  this  to  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare*^  manner,  who, 
when  they  join  together  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  are  even 
modesty  itself?  See  Uie  prologue  and  epilogue  to  that  playi  voL 
XIII.    The  latter  has  these  Unes : 

« 

And  yet  ipistake  me  not,  I  am  not  bold. 

We've  no  such  cause.    If  the  tale  we  have  told 

f  For  'tis  no  other)  any  wa^  content, 

iFor  to  that  honest  purpose  it  was  meant ) 

We  have  our  end ;  and  ye  shall  have  ere  long,    . 

I  dare  say,  many  a  better  to  prolong 

Your  oU  loves  to  us. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  now  see  sufficient  grounds  to  b^eve  that 

'The  author. 


sbcwArd^  preface.  cK 

This  is  Jonson's  madner,  to  whom,  '^  the  ktter 
quoted  ftbov'e^  BemmoM  indeed  ackpowledgt^  that 
he  owed  it 


The  Nicci  Vakxir  wAt  BeaaiiKMil'»  play :  It  is  not  dodM»nfMidon» 
but  it  is  a  high  degree  of  probability.  Bc^t  sti^l  the  diidoctian  of 
manner  from  Fletcher,  in  personizin^  the  passions,  and  not  draw- 
ing from  real  life,  spoke  of  above,  wiU  not  foUdw  if  Fletcher  wrote 
TSs  Woman-Hnter,  as  tiie  first  edition  in  quarto  of  that  play  as* 
serts ;  but  the  second  contradicts  it,  and  puts  Beaumont's  name 
^t  in  the  title-page,  and  claims  its  changes  from  the  author's 
manuscript*  The  publisher  of  the  second  folio  follows  the  se- 
cond quartoi  and  makes  it  one  of  the  plavs  referred  to  in  Beau« 
mont's  verses.  The  prologue  appears  to  be  wrote  by  the  author 
^himself,  speaks  of  himself  in  tne  sii^ular  number,  and  shews 
greal  confidence  in  tlie  goodness  of  the  play,  and  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  twopenny  gallery  judges.  Etere  Beaumont's  hand 
dierefore  seemed  visible.  T  therefore  began  to  recollect  which 
of  the  foregoing  plays  most  resembled  tms,  to  see  what  l^t 
iniglit'  be  gained  from  them ;  the  first  that  occurred  was  Tbo 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestloi  which  is  all  burlesque  sublime,  aa 
Lazarillo's  character  m  The  Woman-Hater  is  throughout*  Here 
all  the  editions  give  the  Knight  to  Beaumont  and  I?etcher ;  this 
therefore  is  clears  and  the  prologue  of  that  play'  is  la  s^le  and 
sentiments  so  exactly  like  that  of  The  Woman-Hater,  tnat  the 
same  hand  undoubtedly  drew  both.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
The  Nice  Valour  was  Beaumont's  only,  and  that  he  had  at  least 
the  greatest  share  of  The  Woman-Hater  and  The  Knight  of  die 
Burning  Pestle,  I  proceeded  to  other  pK^ys^  and,  firsts  to  The 
Little  French  Lawyer,  where  La  Writ  runs  fighting  mad,  JHSt  aa 
I^azarillo  had  run  eating  mad,  The  Knieht  of  the  Buming  Pestle 
romance  mad,  Chstoont  in  The  Nice  Valour,  honour  mad,  &c* 
This  is  what  our  old  English  writers  oflen  distinguish  by  the 
9ame  of  humour.  The  style  too  c^  La  Writ,  like  Lazarillo's  and 
the  Knight's^  is  often  the  burlesque  sublime.  Here  I  found  the 
prologue  speaking  of  the  authors  in  the  iriaral  number,  u  e*  Beaii<« 
mpnt  and  Fletcher.  There  is  a  good  aeal  of  the  same  humour 
in  The  Scornful  Lady,  wrote  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  all 
the  quartos  decfiare.  The  publishers  of  the  General  Dictionary, 
whose  aecuracy  deserves  the  highest  applause,  have  helped  me  to 
another  play.  The  MartialM^d,  in  which  Beaumont  had  a  sharei 

^  The  piofogne  which  Seward  speaks  of  is  taken  verbatim  fi^m  a  play 
df  Lilly's,  which  certainty  lessens  the  confidence  we  should  wiirfl  ta 
place  in  his  dis4^mmenr. 
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**  Fate,  once  again 


Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smootih  and  plaiif 

The  way  of  knowledge  for  me^  and  then  I, 

Who  have  no  good  bat  in  thy  company^ 

Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be 

To  acknowledge' aU  I  have  to  flow  from  thee. 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect  we'll  taste  wine : 

rn  drink  thy  muse's  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine/' 

Does  Jonson  (who  is  said  constantly  to  have  con*^ 
suited  Beaumont,  and  to  have  paid  the  greatest  de- 

and  Jonson's  manner  of  characterismg  is  very  visible ;  an  effe- 
minate youth  and  a  masculine  youn^  lady  are  both  reformed  by 
love,  like  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  and  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour.    Wit  without  Money,  and  The  Custom  of  the 
Country,  which  have  Beaumont's  name  first  in  all  the  editions, 
have  something  of  the  same  hand,  particularly  in  Valentine's  ex- 
travagant contempt  of  money,  and  do  great  honoor  to  Beaumont, 
as  both  are  excellent  plays,  and  the  first  an  inc^bmparable  one. 
Shirley  supposes  The  Humorous  Lieutenant  to  be  one  of  the' 
plays  referred  to  by  Beaumont's  verses  to  Jonson ;  and  the  pub- 
lisher of  Beaumont's  Poems,  which  came  out  about  five  years  af- 
ter Shirley's  folio  of  our  authors'  jplays,  has  wrote  under  tluit 
poem  The  Maid  in  the  Mill.    This,  I  suppose,  was  a  marginal 
note  of  somebody  who  believed  Beaumont  to  have  been  a  jomt 
author  in  that  play :  It  seems  highly  probable  that  he  was  so  in 
both  these  plays,  as  the  Lieutenant  and  Bustapha  are  boUi  strong 
caricatures,  and  much  in  Beaumont's  manner*    The  False  One 
mentions  the  authors  in  the  plural  number ;  and  I  believe  Beau- 
mont chiefly  drew  the  character  of  Septimius,  which  gives  name 
to  the  play ;  but  whatever  share  he  haid  in  that  play,  it  does  him 
great  honour.    Cupid's  Revenge,  which  all  the  editions  ascribe 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  only  spoiled  from  being  a  very  good 
tragedy  by  a  ridiculous  mixture  or  machinery ;  this  play,  The 
Noble  Gentleman,  and  The  Coxcomb,  are  all  that  remain  which 
have  any  sort  of  external  evidence,  which  I  knowy  of  Beaumont's 
being  a  joint  author,  and  these  I  build  nothing  upon*   There  are 
two  others  that  partake  of  his  manner,  which,  for  that  reason 
only,  I  suspect, — Fhe  Spanish  Curate,  and  The  Laws  of  Candy ; 
the  latter  of  which  extremely  resembles  the  King  and  no  King 
in  its  principal  characters.     But  we  need  not  rest  upon  mere  con- 
lectures,  since  Beaumont's  share  of  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Fhi- 
laster,  and  the  King  and  no  King,  give  him  a  full  right  to  share 
equally  with  Fletcher  the  fame  of  a  tragic  poet ;  and  Wit  without 
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ference  to  his  judgment)  does  he,  I  say,  treat  him 
in  his  answer  as  a  mere  critic,  and  judge  of  others* 
works  only  ?  No,  but  as  an  eminent  poet,  whom  he 
loved  with  a  zeal  enough  to  kindle  a  love  to  his 


Money,  The  Kice  Valour,  and  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  raise 
his  character  equally  high  in  comedy. — Seward, 

Mr  Seward  has  been  exceedingly  elaborate  in  this  disquisition; 
wherein,  we  apprehend,  no  one  meets  conviction,  though  the 
writer  seems  to  be  himself  so  perfectly  satisfied  both  with  the  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence.  With  respect  to  the  first,  each 
reader  will  judge  for  himself;  in  the  second,  he  appears  to  be  un- 
commonly erroneous. 

Seward  speaks  of  the  first  quarto  of  The  Woman-Hatet ;  the 
first  quarto  ne  never  saw.  He  says  it  was  published  several  years 
after  the  death  of  both  authors ;  it  was  published  in  the  lifetime 
of  both,  in  the  year  1607.  This  copy  is  indeed  very  scarce ;  and 
had  not  Mr  Garrick's  invaluable  library  been  as  easy  as  most 
others  are  difiBcult  of  access,  a  perusal  of  that  edition  would  not^ 
perhaps,  have  been' obtained. 

The  first  qu^o  was  printed,  as  before  observ^,  in  ISffts 
without  any  author's  name  prefixed ;  but  in  Mr  Garrick's  copy 
has  been  wrote,  by  *^  John  Hetchef,"  through  which  name  a  pen 
has  been  run,  and  ^*  Francis  Beamont"  wrote  over  the  line ; 
even  this  interlineation  appears  to  be  very  old.  The  second  qaar« 
to  appeared  in  164*8,  the  title  whereof  mentions  Fletcher  singly  ; 
and  the  third  in  1649,  which  has  both  names.  The  third,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  merely  the  second,  with  a  new  title-page,  and 
the  additions  of  the  auxiliary  title.  The  Hungry  Courtier,  a  Dra- 
ma ;  and  D' Avenant*s  prologue  for  the  revival. 

Great  stress  is  also  laid  by  Seward  on  the  situation  of  Beau* 
mont's  Letter  to  Jonson ;  but  this  situation  is  evidently  a  mere 
casualty  of  die  press.  To  expedite  the  printing,  the  first  folio 
was  divided  into  eight  different  portions,  as  the  printer's  direct- 
cry  letters  for  the  bookbinder,  and  the  numeration  of  the  pages, 
evince. 

The  plays  alloted  for  the  third  portion  were.  Chances,  Loyal 
Subject^  Laws  of  Candy,  Lovers'  rrogress,  Island  Princess,  Hu- 
morous Lieutenant,  and  Nice  Valour  :  These  not  making  perfect 
sheets,  the  editor,  to  avoid  leaving  a  blank  leaf  in  the  body  of  the 
book,  there  inserted  this  letter ;  and  hence,  undoubtedly,  origi* 
nated  the  situation  of  the  poem,  which  ought,  did  its  title  de- 
serve attention,  to  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  whole 
work ;  for,  had  any  specification  been  intended,  we  should  not 
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manners  is  most  excellent  may  be  difficult  to  sajr ; 
the  former  seems  most  striking,  the  latter  more- 
pleasing,  the  former  shews  vice  and  folly  in  the 
most  ridiculous  lights,  the  latter  more  fiilly  shews 
each  man  himself)  and  unlocks  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart. 

Great  are  the  names  of  the  various  masters  who 
followed  the  one  and  the  other  manner.  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  and  Moliere  list  on  one  side }  Terence^- 
Shak^eare,  and  Fletcher  on  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  our  duumvirate^  between  whom^ 
two  other  small  differences  are  observable.  Beau- 
mont, as  appears  by  various  testimonies,  and  chiefly 
by  his  own  letter  prefixed  to  the  old  folio  edition  of 
Chaucer,  ^  was  a  hard  student ;  and,  for  one  whom 
the  world  lost  before  he  was  thirty,  had  a  surprising 
compass  of  literature :  Fletcher  was  a  polite  rather 
than  a  deep  scholar,  and  conversed  with  men  at 
least  as  much  as  with  books.  Hence  the  gay  spright- 
liness  and  natural  ease  of  his  youn^  gentlemen  are 
allowed  to  be  inimitable ;  in  these  he  has  been  pre- 
ferred by  judges  of  candour  even  to  Shakspeare 
himself.  If  Beaumont  does  not  equal  him  in  this^ 
yet,  being  by  his  fortune  conversant  also  in  high  life 
(the  son  of  a  judge,  as  the  other  of  a  bishop)  he  is 
in  this  too  alter  ab  iUo,  a  good  second,  and  almost 
a  second  self,  as  Philaster,  A^mintor,  Bacurius  in  the 
three  first  plays,  Count  Valore,  Oriana,  Cleremont, 
Valentine,  and  others  evidently  shew. 

This  small  difference  observed,  another  appears 
by  no  means  similar  to  it :  Beaumont,  we  said,  chief-t 
ly  studied  books  and  Jonson ;  Fletcher,  nature  and 

Shakspeare,  yet  so  far  was  the  first  from  following 


'  The  letter  referred  to  was  not  written  by  our  author.    See 
the  Introduction,  p*  viiL 
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iiis  friend  and  master  in  his  frequent  close  and  al- 
most servile  imitations  of  the  ancient  classics,  that 
he  seems  tp  have  had  a  much  greater  confidence 
in  the  fertility  and  richness  of  his  own  imagination 
than  even  Fietcher  himself:  The  latter,  in  his  mas- 
terpiece. The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  frequently  imi- 
tates  Theocritus  and  Virgil;  in  RoUo  has  taken 
wholfe  scenes  from  Seneca,  and  almost  whole  acts 
from  Lucan  in  the  False  One.  I  do  not  blame  him 
for  this ;  his  imitations  have  not  the  stiffness,  which 
sometimes  appears  (though  not  often)  in  Jonson, 
but  treathe  the  free  and  full  air  of  originals  ;  and  » 
accordingly  RoUo*  and  The  False  One  are  two  of 
Fletcher's  first-rate  plays.  But  Beaumont,  I  be- 
lieve, never  condescended  to  translate  and  rarely 
to  imitate;  however  largely* he  was  supplied  with 
classic  streams,  from  his  own  urn  all  flows  pure  and 
untinctured.  Here  the  two  firiends  change  places : 
B^umont  rises  in  merit  towards  Shakspeare,  and 
Fletcher  descends  towards  Jonspn. 

Having  thus  seen  the  features  of  these  twins  of 
poetry  greatly  resembling  yet  still  distinct  from 
each  other,  let  us  conclude  that  all  reports  which 
separate  aiid  lessen  the  fame  of  either  of  them  are 
ilUgrounded  and  false,  that  they  were,  as  Sir  John 
Berkenhead  calls  them,  two  full  congenial  souls,  or, 
as  either  Fletcher  himsel]^  or  hi^  still  greater  col-  - 

*  Rollo  is  in  the  first  edition  in  quartp  a3cribed  to  Fletcher 
alone ;  The  Fakie  One  is  one  of  those  plays  that  is  more  dubious 
as  to  its  authors.  The  prologue  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural 
number,  and  it  is  probable  that  Beaumont  assisted  in  the  latter 
part  of  it,  but  I  believe  not  much  in  the  two  first  acts,  as  these 
are  so  very  much  taken  from  Lucan,  and  the  observation  of  Beau- 
mont's not  indulging  himself  in  such  liberties  holds  good  in  all  the 
plays  in  whic^  he  is  known  to  have  had  the  largest  share.;— iSe- 
ward. 

See  vols.  V.  and  VII. 
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league,  Shakspeare,  expresses  it  in  their  Two  No- 
ble Kinsmen,  voL  X.  p.  32  :^^ 

**  They  were  an  endless  mine  to  one  anotlier; 
They  were  each  other^s  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  wit.** 

They  were  both  extremely  remarkable  for  their 
ready  flow  of  wit  in  conversation  as  well  as  compo* 
sition,  and  gentlemen  that  remembered  them,  say$ 
Shirley,  declare,  that  on  every  occasion  they  talked 
a  comedy.  As,  therefore,  they  were  so  twinned  in 
genius,  worth,  and  wit,  so  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  after  death,  let  not  their  fame  be  ever 
again  divided. 

And  now,  reader,  when  thou  art  fired  into  rage 
or  melted  into  pity  by. their  tragic  scenes,  charmed 
with  the  genteel  elegance,  or  bursting  into  laugh- 
ter at  their  comic  humour,  canst  thou  not  drop  the 
intervening  ages,  steal  into  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  club-room  at  the  Mermaid,  on  a  night 
when  Shakspeare,  Donne,  and  others  visited  them, 
and  there  join  in  society  with  as  great  wits  as  ever 
this  nation,  or  perhaps  ever  Greece  or  Rome,  could 
at  one  time  boast  ?  where,  animated  each  by  the 
other's  presence,  they  even  excelled  themselves ; 


^  For  wit  is  like  a  rest. 


Held  up  at  tennis,  wliiok  men  do  the  best 

With  the  best  gamesters.    V^at  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  ^rroaid!  he^rd  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

And  had  resolvjed  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hadi  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past ;  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  fboHshly 

Till  that  were  cancell'd;  and  when  that  was  gone 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 


J 
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'l     W»t  aUe  to  jDifce  tlw  tWo  a«tt  eoBiDBiiiei 

JUght  witty ;  tiuMig^  but  dawm^  kk>1s»  aiera  wise.^' 

Bcmmonfs  Letter  to  Jonwiif  voU  xiv.  p*  432. 

IGtherto  the  reader  has  received  only  the  por*. 
fmts  of  our  authors  without  any  proof  of  the  simi- 
litude and  justice  of  the  draught ;  nor  can  we  hope 
that  it  will  appear  just  from  a  mere  cursory  view  of 
the  origiiuJs.    Many  people  read  plays  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  plot,  hunying  still  on  for  that  di&- 
coveiy*    The  happy  contrivance  of  surprising  but 
natural  incidents  is  certainly  a  very  great  beauty 
in  the  drama,  and  little  writers  have  often  made 
their  advantages  of  it  j  they  could  contrive  inci- 
dents to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  plot,  and  by 
that  alone  have  succeeoed  and  pleased^  without 
perhaps  a  single  line  of  nervous  poetry,  a  single  sen^ 
ttment  worthy  of  memory,  without  a  passion  work- 
ed  up  with  natural  vigour,  or  a  character  of  any  dis- 
tinguished marks.  The  best  poets  have  rarely  made 
this  dramatic  mechanism  their  point.    Neither  So- 
phoclesy  Euripides,  Terence,  Shakspeare,  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  or  Jonson,  are  at  all  remarkable 
for  forming  a  labyrinth  of  incidents,  and  entangling 
their  readers  in  a  pleasing  perplexity :  Our  late 
dramatic  poets  learnt  this  from  the  French,  and 
they  from  romance-writers  and  novelists.  We  could 
almost  wish  the  readers  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ' 
to  drop  the  expectation  of  the  event  of  each  story, 
to  attend  with  more  care  to  the  beauty  and  energy 
of  ihe  sentiments,  diction,  passions,  and  characters. 
Every  eood  author  pleases  more,  the  more  he  is  ex- 
amined;  (hence  perhaps  that  partiality  of  editors 
*  to  their  own  authors }  by  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, they  discover  more  of  their  beauties  than 
they  do  m  others)  especially  when  the  style  and 
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manner  are  quite  old-fiishioned,  and  the  beauties 
hid  under  the  uncouthness  of  the  dress.  The  taste 
and  fashion  of  poetry  varies  in  every  age,  and  though 
our  old  dramatic  writers  are  as  preferable  to  the 
modern  as  Vandyke  and  Rubens  to  our  modern 
painters,  yet  most  eyes  must  be  accustomed  to  their 
manner  before  they  can  discern  their  excellencies, 
Thus  the  very  best  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  forced 
to  be  dressed  fashionably  by  the  poetic  tsulors  of 
the  late  ages  before  they  could  be  admitted  upon 
the  stage,  and  a  very  few  years  since  his  comedies 
in  general  were  under  the  highest  Contempt.  Few, 
very  few  durst  speak  of  them  with  any  sort  of  re- 
gard, till  the  manv  excellent  criticisms  upon  that 
author  made  people  study  him>  and  some  excellent 
actors  revived  these  comedies,  which  completely 
opened  men's  eyes }  and  it  is  now  become  as  far 
sfaionable  to  admire  as  it  had  been  to  decry  them. 

Shakspeare  therefore,  even  in  his  second-^best 
manner,  being  now  generally  admired,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  his  second-rate  and  our  au- 
thors' first-rate  beauties  are  so  near  upon  a  par  that 
they  are  scarce  distinguishable.  A  preface  allows 
not  room  for  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  but  we  will 
produce  at  least  some  parallels  of  poetic  diction  and 
sentiments,  and  refer  to  some  of  tne  characters  and 
passions. 

The  instances  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes 
The  first  of  passages  where  our  authors  fall  short 
in  comparison  of  Shakspeare ;  the  second  of  such 
as  are  not  easily  discerned  from  him  ;  the  third  of 
those  where  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  the  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  Maid's  Tragedy  there  is  a  similar  passage 
to  one  of  Shakspeare,  the  comparison  of  which  alone 
will  be  no  bad  scale  to  judge  of  their  diflerent  ex- 
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celleneiesr.    Melftntius  the  ^^leral  thus  speaks  of 
his  fiieiid  Atnintbr  :— 

'<  His  Ytroith  is  great,  valiant  he  is  and  temperite^ 
And  one  that  never  tiiinks  his  life  his  own 
If  his  firiend  need  it :  When  he  was  a  boy, 
iU  oft  as  I  returned  (as^  without  boast, 
I  brought  home  conquest)  he  would  ga2e  upon  me. 
And  view  me  round,  to  nnd  in  what  one  limlt> 
The  virtue  lav  to  do  those  things  he  heard; 
Hien  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  aiiickness  of  the  edgfs,  aqd  in  bis  hand 
Weign  it. — He  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this; 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  performed." 

A  youth  gazing  on  every  limb  of  the  victorious 
chief,  then  begging  his  sword,  feeling  its  edge,  apd 
poising  it  in  his  arm,  are  attitudes  nobly  expressive 
of  the  inward  ardour  and  ecstacy  of  soul :  But  what 
is  most  obtervable  is. 


*'  And  in  his  hand 


Weigh  it ^He  oft,  &c*» 

By  this  beautiful  pause,  or  break,  the  action  and 
picture  continue  in  view,  and  the  poet,  like  HomcF, 
IS  eloquent  in  sileitce.  It  is  a  species  of  beauty  thut 
shews  an  intimacy  with  that  father  of  poetry,  in 
whom  it  occurs  extremely  often. '  Milton  h^  aii 
exceeding  fine  one  in  the  description  of  his  Laear- 
House  :— 


—————  "  Despair 
'Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,«»but  delay'd  to  strik^"  Stc 
^  Parame  f^ost,  book  xi  tine  489. 

9  Siee  two  noble  instances  at  L  141  of  the  18th  Book  of  the 
Ih'ad,  and  in  the  application  of  the  same  simile  a  few  Imes  below* 
•-^Seward. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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As  Shakspeare  did  not  study  versification  so  miich 
as  those  poets  who  were  conversant  in  Homer  and 
Virgil,  1  don't  remember  in  him  anv  striking  in- 
stance of  this  species  of  beauty.  But  he  even  want- 
ed it  not ;  bis  sentiments  are  so  amazingly  striking^ 
that  they  pierce  the  heart  at  once ;  and  diction  and 
numbers,  which  are  the  beauty  and  nerves  adorn- 
ing and  invigorating  the  thoughts  of  other  poets, 
to  him  are  but  like  the  bodies  of  angels,  azure  ve- 
hicles, through  which  the  whole  soul  shines  trans- 
parent!  Of  this  take  the  fallowing  instance.  The 
old  Belarius  in  Cymbdine  is  describing  the  in-born 
royalty  of  the  two  princes  whom  he  had  bred  up  as 
peasants  in  his  cave  >— 


"  This  Paladour^  (whom 


The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius)  Jove  I 
"When  On  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I've  done^  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story :  Say  thus  mine  enemy  fell. 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on V  neck— ey en  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words."— 

Cymbdine,  act  iU*  scene  ml 

Much  the  same  difference  as  between  these  two 
passages  occurs  likewise  in  the  following  pictures 
of  rural  melancholy,  the  first  of  innocence  forlorn, 
the  second  of  philosophic  tenderness : — f 


«  I  have  a  hoy 


Sent  by  the  gods  I  hope  to  this  intent, 

Kot  yet  seen  in  the  court.    Hunting  the  buck 

I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side. 

Of  which  he  borrowed  some  to  quench  his  thirst. 

And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears ; 

A  garland  lay  by  him,  made  by  himself 

Of  many  severa  floti^rs,  bred  in  the  bay,' 

Stuck  in  that  mystic  order  that  the  rareness 

Delighted  me :  But  ever  when  he  turned 
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His  tender  eyes  ifpoh  mem,  he  would  weep,  ' 

As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again* 

Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 

Dwell  in  his  race,  I  ask'd  him  all  his  story ; 

He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  died,    • 

Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of.  the  fields. 

Which  gave  him  roots,  and  of  the  crystal  springs 

Which  did  not  stop  their  courses;  and  the  sun 

Which  stilly  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 

Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew. 

What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 

Did  signify ;  and  how  all,  oraer d  thus,  ^ 

£xprest  his  grief;  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 

The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 

That  could  be  wish'd,  so  that  methought  I  could 

Have  studied  iU'^—  Philaster. 

Jaques,  in  As  You  like  It,  is  moralizing  upon  the 
fate  of  the  deer  gored  by  the  hunters  in  tneir  na- 
tive confines :— 

**  The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that. 


To-day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  roo(  peeps  out  • 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  i 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta*en  a  hurt» 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool,^  . 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th'  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke*  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 
Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  LortL  Oh,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream ; 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  thiBit  which  had  too  much ;  then  being  aldnc, 
Left  and  abandoh'd  of  his  velvet  friends : 
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'TSs  right,  quodi  he^  Am  muery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company :  Anon  a  carelest  herd. 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him:  Ay, quolfa  Jaqnes^ 

Sweep  on,  ye  tat  aim  greaqr  citizens, 

nis  just  the  fiudnon^^  Ac 

At  Ycu  like  Ttf  act  U.  scene  u 

Shakspeare  is  certainly  much  preferable,  but  *tis 
only  as  a  Raphael  is  preferable  to  a  Gui^o-— Phi- 
laster  alone  would  afibrd  numbers  of  passages  simi* 
lar  to  some  of  Shakspeare's,  upon  which  the  same 
observation  will  hold  true,  they  are  not  equal  to 
ills  very  best  manner,  but  they  approach  near  it. 
As  I  have  mentioned  Jonson  being  in  poetic  ener- 
gy about  the  same  distance  below  our  authors  as 
Shakspeare  is.above  them,  I  shall  quote  three  pas« 
sages  which  seem  to  me  in  this  very  scale.  Jonson 
translates  verbatim  from  Sallust  great  part  of  Cati- 
line's speech  to  his  soldiers,  but  adds  in  the  close, 

• 

^  Methinks,  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  ^11  do;  ^d  all  the  HeaTen  at  leisure 
For  the  greal  i^ectade*    Draw  then  your  ftnrords : 
And  if  our  dastmy  envy  our  Tiriue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  aft  such  a  price  as  rni^ 
Undo  the  we^ld  to  buy  lu :  and  make  Fate, 
"While  she  tempts  ours,  fear  for  her  own  estate.'^ 

Catiline  f  act  v» 

Jonson  has  here  added  greatly  to  the  ferodty,  ter* 
ror,  and  dei^air  of  CatiUne's  speech,  but  it  is  con- 
sonant to  his  character  both  in  his  life  and  death* 
The  image  in  the  three  first  lines  is  extreniely  no- 
ble,  and  may  be  s^id  to  emulate,  though  not  quite 
to  reach,  the  poetic  ecstacy  of  the  fbllowing  pas- 
sage in  Bonduca.  Suetonius,  the  Roman  general, 
having  bis  small  army  hemmed  round  by  multi- 
tudes, tells  his  soldiers,  that  the  number  of  thf  foes 
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**  Is  but  to  stick  more  honour  on  your  actions, 

lioad  you  with  virtuous  names,  and  to  your  memories 

Tie  never-dying  time  and  fortune  constant* 

Go  on  in  full  assurance,  draw  your  swords 

As  daring  and  as  confident  as  justice. 

tlie  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye ;  loud  Fame  callA  ye 

Pitch'd  on  the  topless  Apennines  and  blows 

To  all  the  under  world,  all  nations,  seas^ 

And  unfirequenled  desarts  where  the  snow  dw^dls  ; 

Wakens  the  ruin'd  monuments,  and  there 

Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues*'^ 

The  four  ^st  lines  are  extremely  nervous ;  but  the 
image  which  appeals  to  excel  the  noble  one  of  Jon- 
son  above,  is  Fame  pitch'd  on  mount  Apennine 
(whose  top  is  supposed  viewless  from  its  dtup^ndoud 
height)  and  from  thence  sounding  their  vurtues  so 
loud  that  the  dead  awake»  and  are  re-animated  to 
hear  them.  Tlie  close  of  the  sentiment  is  extireme- 
ly  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  an4  Miltoii ;  the  for« 
mer  says  of  a  storm  i  , 

<<  That  with  the  hurly  Death  itself  awakes  ^^ 

Milton  in  Comus,  describing  a  lady's  singing,  says^ 

<<  He  took  in  sounds  that  might  create  a  soul. 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death.'' 

To  return  to  Shakspeare — ^With  him  we  must  soar 
far  above  the  topless  Apennine,  and  there  behold 
an  image  much  nobler  ^n  our  authors'  Fame  :«^ 

**  For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air,' 
And  hides  a  swora  from  hilts  unto  the  point 

With  crowns  imperial." 

Chorus  in  Henry  V.  ad  iU  scene  u 

'  For  wottj  sits  Expectation,  &c.]  See  Mr  Wftrburton's  just  ob- 
servation on  the  beauty  of  Uie  imagery  here.  But,  as  similar 
beauties  do  not  always  strike  the  same  taste  alik6>  another  pas- 
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As  we  shall  now  go  on  to  the  second  class,  and 
quote  passages  where  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  is  not 
so  easily  discei^ied  from  pur  authors',  if  th^  reader 
happens  to  remember  neither,  it  may  be  entertain- 
ing to  be  left  to  guess  at  the  different  hands.  Thusj 
each  of  them  describing  a  beautiful  boy  :— 


"  Dear  lad,  believe^it. 


For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  yean 
That  say  thoa  art  a  man:  Dianas  lip 
Is  nQt  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipQ 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound, 
•  And  all  is  semblative  a  ^^man's  part.*' 

The  other  is, 

H  Alas !  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know  2 

Thy  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
Wlien  no  breath  troubles  them :  Believe  me,  boyj, 
Cak'e  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollqw  eyes. 
And  builds  himself  caves  to  abide  in  them/' 

The  one  is  in  Philaster,  vol.  x.  page  1 69 ;  the  other 
in  Twelfth-Night,  act  i.  scene  4. — In  the  same  page, 
of  Fhilaster  there  is  a  description  of  love,  which 
the  readex^  if  he  pleases,  may  compare  to  two  de- 
scriptions of  love  in  As  You  like  It— both  by  Sil- 
via, but  neither  preferable  to  our  authors'.  I  can- 
sage  in  this  play,  that  seems  to  deserve  the  same  admiration,  ia  re- 
jected by  this  gr^at  man  as  not  Shakspeare's.  The  French  King]| 
speiddng  of  the  Black  Prince's  victory  at  Cressy,  says. 

While  that  his  mountain  sire,  on  mountain  standing, 

**  Up  in  |he  air  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun,'^ 

Saw  bis  heroic  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him 

Mangle  the  work  of  mature.        Henry  l\  act  tV.  scene  4. 

*  '  ^  - 

I  have  marked  the  line  rejected,  and  whidi  seems  to  breathe 
the  full  soul  of  Shakspeare.  The  reader  wil(  find  a  defence  an^ 
explanation  of  the  whole  passage  in  a  note  on  Thierry  and  Theov 
doret,  act  IV.  scene  L  vol.  XII«*— SeioardL  *■ 
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nat  quote  half  of  those  which  occur  in  the  play  of 
Philaster  alone,  which  bear  the  same  degree  of  uke- 
ness  as  the  last-quoted  passages,  u  e.  where  the 
hands  are  scarce  to  be  distinguished ;  but  I  will 
give  one  parallel  more  from  thence,  because  the 
passages  are  both  extremely  fine,  though  the  hands, 
from  one  single  expression  of  Shakspeare's,  are  more 
visible ;  a  prince  deprived  of  his  throne  and  betray- 
ed,, as  he  thought,  in  love,  thus  mourns  his  melan^ 
i^holy  state :— ^ 

**  Oh !  that  I  had  been  aourish'd  in  these  woods 
With  milk  of  goats  and  acorns,  and  not  known 
The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling  trains 
•  Of  women's  looks ;  but  diggM  mjrself  a  cave, 
Where  I,^  my  fire,  my  catUe,  and  my  bed. 
Might  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
And  then  had  taken' me  some  mountain  girl, 
BeateA  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden  d  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwells ;  that  might  have  strew'd  my  bed 
With  leaves  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of  beasts 
Our  neighbours ;  and  have  borne  at  her  big  breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue  I'* 

In  the  other,  a  king  thus  compares  the  state  of  roy^^ 
alty  to  that  of  a  private  life : — 

^  No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremonji^ 
Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestical. 
Can  sleep  so  soandly  as  the  wretched  slave. 
Who  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread ; 
Never  sees  horrid  Night,  the  child  of  hell : 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave. 
And  r  but  for  ceremony)  such  a  wretch 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  liights  with  sleep, 
Halh  the  forehand  and  Vantage  of  a  king." 

^  Juvenal,  Sat.  yu^-^Seward* 
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The  instances  of  these  two  classes,  partteuiariljF 
the  former,  where  the  exquisite  beauties  v£  Shak- 
speare  are  not  quite  reached,  are  most  numerous  ; 
aiid  though  the  design  of  the  notes  in  this  edition 
was  in  general  only  to  settle  the  text,  yet  in  three 
of  the  plays.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  The  Fake 
One,  and  llie  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  that  design  ia 
much  enlarged,  for  reasons  there  assigned.  And 
if  the  reader  [leases  to  turn  to  these,  he  will  find 
several  parallels  between  Fletcher,  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  that  are  most  of  them  to  be  ranged  under 
one  of  these  claiBdes :  But  there  is  a  third  dlass  of 
those  instances  where  our  authors  have  been  so  hap- 
pv  as  to  soar  above  Shakspeare,  and  even  where 
Snakspeare  is  not  greatly  beneath  himselfl 

In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  forlorn 
Julia,  disguised  as  a  boy,  being  asked  of  Silvia  how 
taU  Julia  was,  answers, 

**  About  my  stature ;  for  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  parl^ 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madait  Julia's  gown. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good| 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part* 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mWess,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly^  and  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  ixi  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow/' 

Act  iv»  scene  the  lasi. 

There  is  something  extremely  tender,  innocent, 
and  delicate,  in  these  lines,  of  Shakspeare,  but  our 
authors  are  far  beyond  this  praise  in  their  allusioq 
to  the  same  story*  In  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Aspa- 
tia,  in  like  manner  forsaken  by  her  lover,  finds  her 
maid  Antiphila  working  a  picture  of  Ariadne ;  and, 
after  several  fine  reflections  upon  Theseus,  says, 
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^  But  Where's  the  lady  ? 

Ant.  There,  madain. 

Asp.  Fy,  you  have  miss'd  it  here,  Antiphila, 
These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough, 
1*0  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  «ad  lady's  was ;  do  it  by  me ; 
Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  you  shall  find  all  true^ — ^Put  me  on  th'  wild  islapd* 
I  stand  upon  the  sea*beadi  now,  and  think 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  by  the  wind. 
Wild  as  that  desart,  and  let  all  about  me 
Be  teachers  of  my  story:  do  my  face 
(H*  thov  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphiia ;  strive  to  make  me  look 
Like  Sorrow's  monument ;  and  the  trees  about  me 
XiCt  them  be  dry  and  leafless;  let  the  rocks 
Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 
Make  all  a  desolation;  see,  see,  wenches, 
A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture."         Vol.  sUp.SU 

Whoever  has  seen  either  the  original  or  print  of 
jGuido's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  will  have  toe  best 
comment  on  these  lines.  In  both  are  the  arms  ex« 
itend^,  the  hair  blown  by  the  wind^  the  barren 
roughness  of  the  rocks,  the  broken  trunks  of  leaf. 
less  trees^  and  in  both  «he  looks  like  Sorrow's  mo- 
nument So  that  exactly  ut  pictura  poem  ;  and 
hard  it  is  to  s^,  whether  our  authors  or  Guido 
painted  best.  1  shall  refer  to  the  note  *  below  for 
a  farther  comment,  and  proceed  to  another  instance 
of  superior  excellence  in  our  authors,  and  where 
they  have  more  evidently  built  on  Shakspeare's 
foundation.  At  the  latter  end  of  King  John  the 
King  has  received  a  burning  poison ;  and  being 
asked 

f *  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K.  Jolm.  Poison'd,  ill  fare !  dead,  forsook,  cast  off; 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  V\^inter  come^ 

f  As  this  note  contains  nothing  but  a  string  of  very  needless 
emendations  on  th^  above  sgeech,  and  some  others  in  the  Maid's 
Tragedy,  it  is  here  omitted. ' 
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To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  mav ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burnt  bosom;  nor  entreat  the  Nortfi 
To  make  his  )>leak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lipd, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.--<-I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comforu't 

The  first  and  last  lines  are  to  be  ranged  among 
the  faults  that  so  much  disgrace  Shakspeare,  which 
he  committed  to  please  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  age 
he  lived  in,  but  to  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
learning  and  fortune  made  them  superior*  The 
intermediate  lines«  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
marked  as  such  by  the  late  great  editor,  but  yet 
are  much  improved. in  two  plays  of  our  authors, 
the  first  in  Vaientinian,  where  the  Emperor,  poison- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  dies  with  more  violence, 
fury,  and  horror,  tha^  King  John ;  but  the  passage 
which  I  shall  quote  is  from  a  Wife  for  a  Month,  a 
play  which  does  not  upon  the  whole  equal  the  poe- 
tic sublimity  of  Vaientinian,  though  it  cathes  ex- 
cels it  in  the  poisoning  sqene.  The  prince  Al- 
pfaonso,  who  had  been  long  in  a  phrenanr  pf  melan- 
choly,  is  poisoned  with  a  hot  fiery  potion  j  uiider 
die  agonies  of  which  he  thus  raves :  '      ' 

<*  Give  me  more  aic,  more  air^  air;  blow,  blow,  blovr. 
Open,  thou  eastern  ga^e,  apd  blow  i^n  me; 
Distil  thy  cold  dews^  oh,  ^hou  icy  mooii, 
And  rivers  run  through  my  afficted  spirit. 
I  am  all  fire,  fire,  fire ;  the  raging  Dog-star 
Reigns  in  n;iy  blood ;  oh,  whicji  way  shall  I  turn  me  i 
JEtn^  and  all  her  flames  bum  in  my  head. 
Fling  me  into  the  ocean  or  I  perish. 
Dig,  dig,  dig,  dig,  until  the  springs  fly  up. 
The  cold,  cold  springs,  that  I  may  leap  into  them. 
And  bathe  my  scorchM  limbs  in  their  purling  pleasures; 
Or  shoot  me  into  the  higher  region. 
Where  treasures  of  delicious  snow  are  nourish'd, 
And  banquets  of  sweet  hail. 
Rug.  Bold  him  fast,  friari  '    .     .    ^ 
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Oh>  bow  he  burns! 

AlpL  Whaty  will  ye  sneriftpe  me  ? 
Upon  the  altar  lay  my  willing  body. 
And  pile  your  wood  up,  fling  your  holy  incense ; 
Andy  as  I  turn  mt,  you  shall  see  all  flame, 
.Consuming  flame.    S<:and  off  me,  or  you're  ashes*  ' 

Mart*  To  bed,  good  sir. 

Alph,  My  bed  will  burn  ^bout  me ; 
Like  Phaeton,  in  all-consuming  flashes 
Am  I  enclosed  ;  let  me  fly,  let  me  %,  give  rooip ; 
Twixt  the  cold  bears,  far  from  the  r^ing  lion. 
Lies  my  safe  way ;  oh,  for  a  cake  of  iqe  no\!r 
To  c}ap  unto  my  heart  to  copafort  me. 
Decrepit  Winter,  hang  upibn  my  shoulders, 
And  let  me  wear  thy  frozen  icicles, 
Like  jewels  round  about  my  head,  to  cool  me. 
My  eyes  burn  out  and  sink  into  their  sockets. 
And  my  infected  brain  like  brimstone  boils ; 
I  live  in  hell  and  several  furies  vex  me* 
Oh,  carry  me  where  bev^r  sun  e*er  shew'd  yet 
A  fa6e  of  comfort,  where  the  earth  is  crystal. 
Never  to  be  dissolved,  where  nought  inhabits 
But  night  and  cold,  and  nipping  frosts  and  winds. 
That  cut  the  stubborn  rocks,  and  make  them  shiver ; 
Set  me  there,  friends."—^  ^ 

Every  reader  of  taste  will  see  ho.w  superior  this 
is  to  the  quotation  from  Shakspeare.  The  images 
are  vastly  more  numerous,  more  judicious,  more 
nervous,  and  the  passions  are  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  preierred  to 
every  thing  of  its  kind  in  all  Shakspeare,  except 
one  scene  of  Lear*^  madness,  which  it  would  emu- 
late too,  could  we  see  such  an  excellent  comment 
on  it  as  Lear  receives  from  his  representative  pn 
the  stage. 

As  these  last  quotations  are  not  only  specimens 
of  diction  and  sentiment,  but  of  passions  inflamed 
into  poetic  enthusiasm,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to 
9ome  other  parallels  of  passions  and  characters  that 
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greatly  resemble,  and  sometimes  rival,  the  spirit  and 
sublimity  of  Shakspeare,  He  will  please  uierefore 
to  compare  the  phrenzy  and  the  whole  sweet  cha« 
racter  of  the  Jailor's  Daughter  in  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  to  Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  where  the  copy  is 
80  extremely  like  the  original  that  ^ther  the  same 
hand  drew  both,  or  Fletcher's  is  not  to  be  distinr 
guishedfrom  Shakspeare^s:— «To  compare  thedeaths 
of  Pontius  and  Aegius  in  Valentinian  with  that  of 
Cassius,  Brutus,  and  their  friends  in  Julius  Cassar, 
and  if  he  admires  a  little  less,  he  will  weep  much 
more ;  it  more  excels  in  the  pathetic  than  it  falls 
short  in  dignity :-— To  compare  the  character  and 
passions  of  Cleopatra  in  the  False  One  to  those  of 
Ihakspeare's  Cleopatra: — To  compare  the  pious 
deprecations  and  grief-mingled  fury  of  Edith  (upon 
the  murder  of  her  father  by  RoUo,  in  the  Bloody 
Brother)  to  the  gqef  and  fury  of  Macdu£^  upon  his 
wife  and  children's  murder.  Our  authors  will  not, 
we  hope,  be  found  light  in  the  scale  in  any  of  these 
instances ;  though  their  beam  in  genenu  fly  some 
little  upwards,  it  will,  sometimes  at  least,  tug  hard 
for  a  poise*  But  be  it  allowed,  that  as  in  diction 
and  sentiment,  so  in  characters  and  passions,  Shak. 
speare  in  general  excels,  yet  here  too  a  veir  strcnag 
instance  occurs  of  pre-eminence  in  our  authors.  It 
is  Juliana  in  the  Double  Marriage,  who,  through 
her  whole  character,  in  conjugal  fidelity,  unshaken 
constancy  and  amiable  tenderness,  even  more  than 
rivals  the  Portia  of  Shakspeare,  and  her  death  not 
only  £ur  excels  the  other's,  but  even  the  most  patbe-< 
tic  deaths  that  Shakspeare  has  any  where  described 
or  exhibited ;  King  Lear's,  with  Cordelia  dead  in 
his  arms;  most  resembles,  but  by  no  means  equals 
it ;  the  grief,  in  this  case,  only  pushes  an  old  man  in- 
to the  grave,  already  half  buried  with  age  and  mis- 
fortunes ;  in  the  other,  it  is  such  consummate  hor- 
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roff  9S9  in  a  few  mmutes,  freezes  youth  aiid  beauty 
ijxto  $t  monumental  statue.  The  last  parallel  I  sh^ 
mention,  shall  give  Shakspeare  his  due  preference^ 
where  our  authors  very  visibly  emulated  but  cannot 
reach  him*  It  is  the  quarrel  of  Amintor  and  Me* 
Jantius  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy  compared  to  that  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  beginning  of  the  quarrel 
is  dpon  as  just  grounds,  and  the  passions  are  wrought 
up  to  as  great  violence,  but  there  is  not  such  ex^ 
treme  dignity  of  character,  nor  such  noble  senti- 
ments of  morality,  in  either  Amintor  or  Melantius 
as  in  Brutus.^ 

Having  thus  given,  we  hope,  pretty  strong  prooft 
of  our  authors'  excellence  in  the  subhme,  and  ^wn 
how  near  they  approach  in  splendour  to  the  great 
sun  of  the  Britisn  theatre,  let  us  now  just  touch 
on  their  comedies^  and  draw  one  parallel  of  a  very 
different  kind.    Horace  makes  a  doubt  whether  go- 

3  Qpi9  key  to  Amimi^r's  heroism  and  dutress  wUl,  I  beljevcfj 
fcikve  ail  the  objections  that  haVe  been  raised  to  this  scene ;  which 
wiU  vanish  at  once  by  only  an  occasional  conformity  .to  our  au- 
thors' ethical  and  pqhticd  principles.    They  held  passive  obedi- 
eoce  and  ncm-resistance  to  prmces  an  indispensable  duty;  a  doc- 
trine yihidh  Qaeen  Elizabevi's  goodqess  made  her  subjects  fond 
pf  imbibing^  and  which  her  successor's  king-craft,  with  far  di0er-* 
.ent  views,  carried  to  its  highest  pitch*    In  this  period  our  au- 
thors wrote,  and  we  ma^  as  wdl  ougrrel  with  Tasso  for  popery, 
or  with  Homer  and  Virgil  for  heamenism,  as  with  our  authors  for 
thii^  principle. '  It  is  therefore  the  vident  shocks  of  the  highest 
provocations  strugglin|^  with  what  Amintor  thought  his  eternal 
duty;,  of  nature  rebelhng  against  principle  (as  a  famous  partisan 
for  tfais  doctriae  in  Queen  Amie*s  rei^  expressed  it,  when  he  hap- 
pened not  to  be  in  the  ministry^  which  drive  the  heroic  youth  in- 
to that  phrenzy  which  makes  him  challenge  his  dearest  friend 
for  espousii^  too  revengefully  his  own  quarrel  against  the  sacred 
Qiajesty  of  the  most  abandonedly  wicked  king.    The  same  key  is 
necessary  to  the  ho'oism  of  Aecius,  Aubrey,  Archas,  and  many 
others  of  our  authors'  character ;  in  all  which  the  reader  wul 
j^rhaos  think  there  is  something  unnaturally  absurd;  but  the 
absurdity  is  wholly  chargeidi)le  on  the  doctrine,  not  on  the  poets. 
•^SewarcL 
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xnedy  should  be  called  poetry  or  not,  u  e.  whether 
the  comedies  of  Terence,  Hautus,  Menander,  &c. 
should  be  esteemed  such,  for  in  its  own  nature  there 
is  a  comic  poetic  diction  as  well  as  a  tragic  one ;  a 
diction  which  Horace  himself  was  a  great  master 
bf,  though  it  had  not  then  been  used  in  the  drama  ; 
for  even  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  Terence,  when 
his  comedy  raises  its  voice  to  the  greatest  dignity, 
are  still  not  cloathed  in  poetic  diction.  Tlie  Bri- 
tish drama,  which  before.  Jonson  received  only  some 
little  improvement  from  the  models  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  sprung  chiefly  from  their  own  morali- 
ties, and  religious  &rces,'and  had  a  birth  extreme- 
ly similar  to  what  the  Grecian  drama  originally 
sprung  from,  differed  in  its  growth  from  the  Greeks 
chiefly  in  two  particulars.  The  latter  separated  the 
solemn  parts  of  their  religious  shews  from  the  sati- 
ric farcical  parts  of  them,  and  so  formed  the  distinct 
species  of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  the  Britons  were 
not  so  happy,  but  suflfered  them  to  cdntinue  united, 
even  in  the  hands  of  as  great  or  greater  poets  than 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But  they  had  far  better 
success  in  the  second  instance.  The  Greeks  ap- 
propriated the  spirit  and  nerves  of  poetry  to  trage- 
dy only,  and  though  they  did  not  wholly  deprive 
the  comedy  of  metre,  they  left  it  not  the  shadow  of 
poetic  diction  and  sentiment ;  "^ 

Jdcirco  quidanif  comcedia  ne  ne  poema 
JSlssetf  qtuBSVoere :  Qmd  acer  spiritus  ac  t^is 
Nee  verbis  nee  rebus  inesU 

The  Britpns  not  only  retained  metre  in  their  come- 
dies, but  also  all  the  acer  spiritus^  all  the  strength 
and  nerves  of  poetry,  which  was  in  a  good  measure 
owing  to  the  happiness  of  our  blank  verse,  which 
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at  the  same  time  that  it  is  capable  of  the  highest 
sublimity,  the  most  extensive  and  noblest  harmo- 
ny of  the  tragic  and  epic,  yet,  when  used  familiar- 
ly; is  so  near  the  sermo  pedesirist  so  easy  and  na-i 
tural,  as  to  be  well  adapted  even  to  the  drollest  co* 
mic  dialogue.  The  French  common  metre  is  the 
very  reverse  of  this ;  it  is  much  too  stiff  and  formal 
either  for  tragedy  or  comedy,  unable  to  rise  with 
proper  dignity  to  the  sublimity  of  the  one,  or  to 
descend  with  ease  to  the  jocose  familiarity  of  the 
other.  Besides  the  cramp, of  rhyme,  every  line  is 
cut,  asunder  by  so  strong  a  csesure,  that  in  English 
we  should  divide  it  into  the  three^foot  stanza^  as 

«  When  Fanny  blooming  fair 

First  caught  my  ravish'd  sight, 
Struck  with  her  shape  and  air, 

i  felt  a  strange  delight/'^ 

Take  one  of  the  rhimes  from  these,  and  write  them 
in  two  lines,  they  are  exactly  the  same  with  the 
French  tragic  and  epic,  metre :— 

«*  When  Fanny  blooming  fair,  first  canght  iny  ravish'd  sight, 
.  Struck  with  her  «r  floid  shape,  I  felt  a  strange  delight." 

In  a  language  Where  thid  k  their  Sublimest  mea-* 
sure, '  no  wonder  that  their  greatest  poet  should 
write  his  Telemaque,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  prose. 
Every  one  must  know  that  the.  genteel  parts  of  co- 
medy, descriptions  of  polite  life,  moral  sentences, 
paternal  fondness,  filial  duty,  generous  friendship, 
and  particularly  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  lo- 
vers' sentiments,  are  equally  proper  to  poetry  in 
cpmedy  as  tragedy ;  in  these  things  there  is  no  sort 

of  real  difference  between  the  two,  and  what  the 

■  •  ••     •   • 

«  This  is  the  first  stanaaof  asongby  Lord  Che8terfield.^^fr/. 
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tGhreeks  and  Latins  formed  had  no  fomidation 
nature ;  our  old  poets^  therefore^  made  no  such 
di£ferelice»  and  their  comedies,  in  ^is  respect,  vast* 
hr  excel  the  Latins  and  Greeks.  Jonson,  who  re* 
rormed  many  faults  of  our  drama,  and  followed  the 
plans  of  Greece  and  Rome  very  closely  in  most  m** 
Stances,  yet  pieserved  the  poetic  fire  and  diction 
ef  comedy  as  a  great  excellence.  How  many  ms> 
stances  of  inimitable  poetic  beauties  might  one  pro? 
duce  from  Shakspeare's  comedies  ?  Not  so  many, 
yet  extremely  numerous,  are  those  of  our  authon^ 
smd  such  as  m  an  ancient  clasidc  would  be  thought 
beauties  of  the  first  magnitude.  These  lie  bemre 
me  in  such  variety,  that  I  scarce  know  where  to 
fix.  But  I'll  confine  myself  chiefly  to  moral  senti- 
ments. In  Hie  Elder  Brother,  Charles  the  schcv 
lar  thus  speaks  of  the  joys  of  literature  i  being 
asked  by  his  father 


*^  Nor  wiH  you 


Take  care  of  my  estate  ? 

Char,  But  in  my  wkhes; 
For  know,  sir,  that  the  wings  on  which  my  soul 
Is  moonledi  b%w9  long  since  borne  her  too  hi§^ 
To  Jtoop  to  aiqr  {>rey  thut  soars  not  ij^wards. - 
Sordid  and  dunghill  minds,  composed  ofeartbt 
In  that  gross  element  fix  all  their  happiness ; 
But  purer  spirits,  purged  and  refinea,  shake  off 
Thai  dog  of  human  fhiil^.    Give  me  leave 
T'  enjoy  myself;  that  pbioe  that  does  coutaia 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  courty  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes,  for  tariety,  I  ^eonfer 
Widi  kinffaand  emperors,  and  we^fa  their  counsels; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  eot. 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  m  my  lancyy 
De&ce  their  in^-plaoed  statues."        FoL  x»  u.  p.  129* 

In  Monsieur  Thomas,  a  youth  in  love  with  his 
friend's  intended  wife,  after  resistuig  the  greatest 
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temptations  of  passion^  is  thus  encouraged  by  the 
youqg  lady  to  persevere  in  his  integrity  t 

**  Francis.  Whither  do  you'  drive  me  ? 

Cellide.  Back  to  your  honesty,  make  that  good  eyer^ 
'Tis  like  a  strong-bupt  castle  seated  hi^h, ' 
That  draws  on  all  ambitions;  still  repair  it^ 
Still  fortify  it ;  There  are  thouaax^d  f pcs^ 
Beside  the  tyramt  beauty^  will  assail  it* 
Look  to  your  ceatinels  that  watch  it  hourly^ 
Your  eyes,  let  them  not  wander,  ■        ■ 

Keep  your  ears, 
The  two  main  ports  that  noay  betray  ye,  strongly 
From  lisht  belief  firsts  thei)  from  flattery, 
Especiaily  where  woman  beats  the  parley ; 
The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart 
From  ever  yielding  to  dishoneBt  ends, 
ilidged  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches, 
No  i^ubtle  mines  may  find  you^' ' 

9  Our  authors,  in  carrying  the  metaphor  of  a  citadel  compared 
to  the  mind  through  so  many  divisions,  seem  to  have  built  on  the 
foundation  of  St  Paul,  who,  in  like  manner,  carries  on  a  meta- 
phor from  armour  through  its  several  parts. — Ephesians  vi.  11*    ' 

^Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God ;  having  your  loins  girt  about 
with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness. — 
Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked ;  and  take  the  helmet 
of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God.  See  also  the  same  metaphor  in  Isaiah  lix.  17,  from 
whoni  St  Paul  took  his.  Were  I  to  quote  our  authors'  frequent 
resemblance  to  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  scripture^,  ano- 
ther Very  large  field  would  open  to  us,  and  this  would  help  us  to 
the  solution  of  two  questions,  which  they  who  have  a  just  taste' 
of  the  excellencies  of  our  old  English  poets  naturally  ask :  1. 
How  came  the  British  muse,  in  the  very  infimcy  of  literature, 
when  but  ju^t  sprung  from  the  dark  womb  of  monkish  supersti- 
tion, to  rise  at  once  to  such  maturity  as  she  did  in  Spenser,  Shak-« 
speare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  Massinger  ?  2.  What 
spirit  is  it  that  has  animated  the  frozen  foggy  genius  of  Britaini 
into  a  nobler  and  fiercer  flame  of  poetry  than  was  ever  yet  kin- 
dled in  the  bright  invigorating  climes  of  France  and  modern 
Italy ;  insomuch,  that  a  Gallic  and  Italian  eye  is  dazzled  and  of^ 
fended  at  the  brightness  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  Milton  and 
the  authors  above-mentioned  ?  We  answer,  it  was  no  less  a  spirit 
than  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  the  Sun  of  tlighteousness,  the  hal;^ 

VOI-.  I.  •  m 
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As  Ceilidh  had  before  used  a  light  behaviour  in 
trial  of  his  virtue^  upon  finding  it  only  a  trials  and 
receiving  from  her  this  virtuous  lecture,  he  re- 
joins— 


■"How  like  the  sun 


Labouring  in  his  eclipse,  dark  and  prodi^ous. 
She  shew^  till  now  i  when  having  won  his  way. 
How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams  }** 

'  Such  passages  as  these  are  frequent  in  our  authors' 
comedies }  were  they  exprest  only  in  genteel  prose, 

lowed  light  of  the  scriptures  that  was  just  then  risen  on  the  Bri« 
tish  cliffle,  but  i^  still  hid  in  douda  and  darkness  to  France  and 
Italy.  A  light  to  which  the  brightest  strokes  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  are  but  as  the  rays  of  the  mid-^aj  sun,  when  compared 
to  that  ineffable,  inconceivable  lustre  whidi  surrounds  the  tnrone 
of  God.  When  the  zeal  of  religion  ran  high,  and  a  ooUecdon  of 
far  the  noblest  poems  that  were  ever  wrote  in  the  world,  those  of 
Job,  David,  Isaiah,  and  all  the  prophets,  were  daily  read,  and 
publicly,  solemnly,  and  learnedly  commented  Upon,  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  kingdom ;  when  every  man  thought  it  a  dis- 

S'ace  not  to  study  them  in  private,  and  not  to  treasure  the  no* 
est  parts  of  them  in  his  memory,  what  wonder  was  it  that  our 
poets  should  catch  so  much  of  the  sacred  fire,  or  that  the  British 
genius  should  be  arrayed  with  the  beams  of  the  East  ?  But  when 
th4  love  of  the  scriptures  waxed  faint,  the  nerves  of  our  poetiy 
grew  in  the  same  proportion  weak  and  languid.  One  of  the  best 
means  therefore  to  gain  a  true  taste  of  the  extreme  poetic  subli- 
mity of  the  sacred  scriptures,  is  to  converse  with  those  poets  whose 
style  and  sentiments  most  resemble  them.  And  the  very  best 
means  \o  restore  the  British  gepius  to  its  pristine  vigour,  and  to 
create,  other  Shakspeares  and  other  Miltons,  is  to  promote  the 
study*  love,  and  admiration  of  those  scriptures. 

A  concurrent  cause,  which  raised  the  spirit  of  poetry  to  such  a 
height  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  the'  encouragement  and 
influence  of  the  queen  herself,  to  whom  polite  literature  was  the 
most  courtly  accomplisbmenL  Look  into  Spenser's  Description 
of  her  Loras  and  Favourites,  and  you'll  find  a  learned  queen 
made  a  whole  court  of  poets,  just  as  an  amorous  monarch  after- 
wards made  every  flowery  courtier  write  romance ;  and  martial 
princes  have  turned  intimidated  armies  into  heroes.«-*iSh»arci^ 
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they  would  tank  tvith  the  very  noblest  passagesrof 
Terence ;  but  what  reason  upon  earth  can  be  as^ 
signed^  but  mere  fashion,  why^  because  they  are 
parts  of  comedies^  they  should  be  weakened  and 
flattened  into  prose  ^  by  drawing  the  sinews  of  theit 
strength,  and  eclipsing  those  poetic  beams  that 
shed  vigour,  life,  and  lustre,  on  every  sentiment  ? 
Such  poetic  excellence,  therefore,  will  the  read- 
er find  in  the  genteel  parts  of  our  authors'  come- 
dies ;  but,  as  before  hinted,  there  is  a  poetic  ntyle 
often  equally  proper  and  excellent  even  in  the  low- 
est droUery  of  comedy.  Thus,  when  the  jocose 
old  Miramont,  in  The  Elder  Brother,  catches  the 
austere  solemn  magistrate  Brisac  endeavouring  to 
dfebauch  his  servant's  wife,  befwe  be  breaks  in 
upon  him,  he  say^ 


^'Oh,  th'  infinite  flights  that  will  assail  this  gentieman! 

The  duartadSy  tdrtlads,  and  quotidiansy 

Thftt*U  hang»  like  sergeants,  on  his  worship's  shoolders ! 

How  ifiW  thos^  solemn  looks  appear  to  itie^ 

And  that  severe  face  that  spake  chains  and  shackles!" 

How  small  a  change  of  the  comic  words  would 
turn  this  into  the  sublime?  suppose  it  spoke  of 
Nero  by  one  who  knew  he  would  be  at  once  dcr 
serted  by  the  senate  an^  army,  and  given  up  to  the 
fory  of  the  people : 

*^  What  infinite  frights  will  soon  assail  the  tyrant  i 

What  terrors  like  st6m  lictors  will  arrest  him  f 

How  will  that  fierce  terrific  eye  appear. 

Whose  slightest  bend  spake  dungeons,  chains,  and  death  ?" 

^  '  There  is  much  Jess  prose  left  in  this  edition  than  there  w» 
in  all  the  former,  in  which  the  me^ure  was  oft^n  most  misecA* 
blj  nealeoted.  Wit  without  Money,  the  Vm  first  j^y  which  Ibll 
to  my  Tot  to  prepare  for  the  press  after  Mr  TheobaU's  death,  w«b 
all  printed  as  prose,  except  about  twenty  Hues  towards  the  endt 
but  the  reader  will  ndw  fiiad  it  as  tnle  measure  lift  ahnoit  any  ocv> 
medy  6f  our  4uthoni««— Stoonf. 
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Such  as  the  former  is  the  eeneral  style  of  our  au- 
thors' drollery,  particularly  of  Fletcher's ;  Beau- 
mont deals  chiefly  in  another  species,  the  burlesque 
epic.  Thus  when  the  Little,  comic  French  Law- 
yer is  run  %hting  mad9  and  his  antagonist  excepts 
against  his  shirt  for  not  being  laced  (a^  gentle- 
men*s  shirts  of  that  age  Ulsed  to  be)  he  answers— 


<<  Base  and  degenerate  couaoy  dost  not  know 
An  old  and  talter'd  colours  to  an  enemy. 
Is  of  more  honour,  and  shews  more'  ominous  i 
Thia  shirt  five  times  victorious  I've  fought  under. 
And  cut  through  souadrons  of  your  curious  cut-works, 
Aa  I  will  do  througtt  thine ;  shake  and  be 


f> 


style  runs  through  many  of  Beaumont's 
characters  beside  La  Writ's,  as  Lazarillo,  the  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Bessus's  two  Swordsmen, 
&c. ;  and  he  has  freq^uent  allusions  to,  and  even 
parodies  of  the  subhmest  parts  of  Shakspeare, 
which  both  Mr  Sympsoni  and  Mr  Theobald  look 
upon  as  sneers  upon  a  poet  of  greater  eminence 
than  the  supposed  sneerer,  (a  yery^  great"  crime  if 
true)  but  I  believe  it  an  entire  mistake.  The  na- 
ture '  of  this  biurlesque  epic  requires  the  frequent 
use  of  the  most  known  and  most  acknowledged  ex- 
pressions of  sublimity,  which,  applied  to  low  ob- 
jects, render  them,  not  the  author  of  these  express 
sions,  ridiculous.  Almost  all  men  of  wit  make  the 
same  use  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton's  expressions 


*  For  a  further  defence  of  our  authors  from  this  imputation 
see  voL  V.  p.  223,  of  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  and  vol.  X.  p. 
64,  of  The  Woraaa-Hater.  In  both  whidi  there  is  a  mistake 
wid:i  resard  to  the  author  of  those  plays,  ^hen  I  wrote  the 
notes,  I  supposed  it  Fletcher,  till  Beaumont's  letter  at  the  end 
of  The  Nice  Valour  gave  me  a  key,  which  is  given  to  the  reader 
in  the  first  section  ofthe  prefiioe,  and  which  explains  the  differ- 
ence  of  manner  between  B^umont  and  Fletcher*— Senanf. 
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in  common  conversation,  without  the  least  thought 
of  sneering  either ;  and,  indeed,  if  every  quotation 
from  Shakspeare,  thus  jocularly  applied,  is  a  real 
sneer  upon  him,  then  all  burlesque  sublime  is  a 
sneer  upon  the  real  sublime,  and  Beaumont  sheered 
himself  as  well  as  Shakspeare* 

From  these  three  short  specimens,  the  reader 
will  form,  we  hope,  a  just  idea  erf*  the  three  styles 
used  in  our  authors'  comedies,  the  sublime,  the 
droll  poetic,  and  the  burlesque  sublime.  There  is 
indeed  a  small  mixture  of  prose,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  our  old  dramatic  poets'  style  that  modems 
have  vouchsafed  to  imitate.  Did  they  acknow- 
ledge the  truth,  and  confess  their  inability  to  rise 
to  Sie  spirit,  vigour,  and  dignity  of  the  other  styles, 
they  were  pardonable.  But  far  from  it  j  our  re- 
formed taste  calls  for  prose  only ;  and  before  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  plays  can  be  endured  by  such 
attic  ears,  they  must  be  corrected  into  prose,  as  if, 
because  well-brewed  porter  is  a  wholesome  draught, 
therefore  claret  and  burgundy  must  be  dashed  with 
porter  before  they  were  drinkable.  For  a  true  spe- 
cimen of  our  modern  taste,  we  will  give  the  reader 
one  cup  of  our  authors'  wine  thus  porterised,  and 
that  by  one  who  perfectly  knew  the  palate  of  the 
age,  who  pleased  it  greatly  in  this  very  instiEtnce, 
and  some  of  whose  comedies  have  as  much  or  more 
merit  than  any  modems,  except  Congreve.  Mr 
Cibber  ha?  consolidated  two  of  our  authors'  plays. 
The  Elder  Brother,  and  The  Custom  of  the  Coun- 
try,  to  form  his  Love  makes  a  Man)  or  the  Fop's 
Fortune.  In  the  former  there  are  two  old  French 
noldemen,  Lewis  and  Brisac,  the  first  proud  of  his 
Minify  and  fortune,  the  other  of  his  magisterial 
power  and  dignity ;  neither  men  of  learning,  and 
therefore  both  preferring  boardy  accomplishments, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  the  deepest 
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Jcnowledge  of  boolcs,  and  the  most  extensive  litera^ 
ture.  Such  characters  exclude  not  good  sense  m 
general,  but  in  th^it  part  of  their  ckuEiracters  only 
where  tiieir  foibles  lie ;  (as  Poloi)ius  in  Hamlet  is 
a  fool  in  his  pedantic  &ibles,  and  a  man  of  sense  in 
all  other  instances)  accordingly  Fletcher  makes 
Brisao  anlS  Lewis  thus  treat  of  a  marriage  between 
their  children :-" 

^  Bri.  Good  momieur  Lewis,  I  esteem  niyself 
Much  honour'd  in  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Our  ancient  fiimiliesy  and  make  them  one ; 
And  'twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  B^  what  you  have  purposed  put  in  ael ; 
Of  which  your  visit  at  thn  present  is 
A  hopeful  omen ;  I  each  minute  expecting 
Th'  arrival  of  my  sons ;  I  have  not  wrong*! 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education. 
To  shape  theqi  to  that  course  eacih  w^  i|ddicte4; 
And  therefore,  that  we  mav  proceed  discreetly* 
Since  what's  concluded  rashly  seldom  prospers. 
You  first  shall  take  a  strict  perusal  ef  them, 
iMid  tben  from  your  allowance,  your  fair  daughter 
May  fashion  her  afiection. 

iew.  Monsieur  Brisac, 
You  offer  fair  and  nobly>  and  1^11  meet  you 
In  the  same  line  of  honour ;  and,  I  hope, 
Being  blest  but  with  one  daughter,  I  mil  not 
Appear  in^pertinently  curious? 
Though  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  study 
I  labour  to  bestow  her  tp  her  worth : 
Jj^t  others  speak  her  form,  and  fotove  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her,  I  in  that 
Sit  down  with  silence* 

Bri*  You  may,  my  lord,  securely, 
Since  Fame  aloiid  proclaimeth  her  perfections, 
(Iprnmaiiding  all  men's  toDgves  to  sing  her  praises*^* 

I  quote  not  this  as  an  instance  of  the  aublimei 
but  of  our  authors^  genteel  dialpgue,  enlivened  by 
a  fi^w  poi^tie  %ure9»  as,  in  the  l^t  Unes,  Fame  is 
D^rsonizad,  and  commands  the  tongues  of  men. 
Now  let  us  see  tiliis  dialogue  modemis;^ :  the  names 
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of  the  old  gentlemen  being  changed  to  Antonio  and 
Charino^  they  thus  confer : 

*^  Ani.  Witkout  connplimenty  my  old  firtend,  I  shall  think  myself 
much  honoured  in^our  alliance ;  our  families  are  both  ancienti 
our  children  young,  and  able  to  support  'em ;  and  I  thio^  tho 
sooner  we  set  'em  to  work  the  better. 

Ofto.  8hr,  you  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  shall  fittd  I  dare  meet 
you  ia  the  s^me  line  «tf  honour ;  and  I  hope,  since  I.hiiTQ  but  one 
girl  in  the  world,  you  won't  think  me  a  troublesome  old  fool,  if  I 
endeavour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth ;  therefore,  if  you  please^ 
bef(nre  we  shake  hands,  a  word  or  two  by  the  bye,  ibr  f  have 
some  considerable  questions  to  ask  you. 

Ant.  Ask  'em. 

Cha»  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  say  you  have  two  sons  i 

Ant.  Exactly. 

Cha.  And  you  are  willing  that  one  of  'em  shall  many  my 
daughter? 

Ant.  WilHng. 

Cha.  My  daughter  Angelina? 
.  Ant.  Angelina. 

Cha.  And  you  are  likeiirise  content  that  the  said  Angelica 
shall  survey  'em  both,  and,  with  my  allowance,  take  to  her  Iikw« 
fill  husband  which  of  'em  she  pleases  i 

Ant*  Content. 

Cha.  And  you  &rther  promise,  that  the  person  by  her,  ^d 
me,  so  chosen,  be  it  elder  or  younger,  shall  be  your  sole.heir; 
that  is  to  say,  shall  be  in  a  conditional  possession  of  atl^ut  ^ree 
I>arts  of  your  estate.  You  know  the  conditions,  and  diis  you  po* 
sitively  promise  ?  ^ 

Ant.  To  perform. 

Cha.  Why  then,  as  the  last  tcA:en  of  my  fiill  consent  and  ap* 
probation,  I  give  you  my  hand. 

Ant.  There's  mine. 

Cha.  Is'tamatch? 

Ant.  A  matoh. 

Cha.  Done. 

Ant.  Done.  i 

Cha.  And  done ! that's  enough.'*——— 

Strike  out  an  expression  or  two  of  Fletcher^Sj 
and  a  couple  of  graziers  would  have  put  more  sense 
into  an  ox  bargain*  I  blame  not  the  author;  if  a 
man's  customers  resolve  to  pay  the  price  of  cbam* 
paign,  and  yet  insist  upon  mild  and  stale,  who 
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would  rdiise  it  them  ?  This  is  only  a  specimen  of 
the  tsbte  of  the  late  wonderfiiUy  enlightened  s^e. 
But  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  already  ia  a 
good  measure  dispersed  the  clouds  of  prejudice 
which  had  long  obscured  their  excellencies,  'tis  to 
be  hoped  that  our  eyes  are  now  inured  to  bear  the 
lustre  of  suihpoets  who  most  resemble  these  suns 
of  Britain.  To  such  readers,  therefore,  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  excellen- 
cies of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
recommend  their  plays  to  be  read  in  the  following 
order,  beginning  with  which  species  they  like  best.* 

CLASS    li 

Tragtdiet  and  Ttmgi* 

Comedies*  PatidraL  Comedies^ 

ytoh  VoL  Voh 

Mald*8Tnised7  12.   Faithfal  Shepberdess  4    Elder  Brother  18 

nOaitdr  10  ftnle  ft  Wife  and  h^Lvt  a 

Kli«  aad  na  King      19  Wife  8 

The  Two  Ifoble  Kins*  Little  Fieacli  Lawyer  5 

men  IS  Wit  witlioiit  Honey    8 

Tlie  Double  Marriage  8  Spanisli  Carate  S 

The  Bloody  brother,  or  Nice  Valoar,  or  Pas- 

RoUor  t  iionate  MaPdman       4 

The  Falae  One  5 

The  Kniglit  of  Malta  0 
Vakntisian  li 

*  Whimsical  as  this  dassiiig  of  our  authors'  plays  must  appear 
It  is  surely  more  whimsical  that  Mr  Seward  could  not  find  a 


place  in  either  class  for  those  excellent  comedies*  The  Mad  Lo« 
▼er  and  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.^-«>Ed«  1778. 
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Tragediet  and  Tragi" 
Comediei. 

Vol. 
Laws  of  Candy  3 

Loyal  Subject  6 

The  Idaod  PriBCCti    6 
Thierry  aad  Tbeodoret 

IS 
Wife  for  a  MoBth  8 
BoDdaca  C 


CLASS    II. 


fiurleigue  Suhlime^ 


Th«  Knight  of  the  Bam- 
iog  Pcstie  I 


Comedie$, 

Vol. 
The  Maid  In  the  Mill  IS 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  9 
Wild-Goo«e  ChaM  10 
MonslettrThomas  A 
The  Chalces  7 

IloneBt  Man's  Fortane 

11 
Custom  of  the  Country  3 
Beggar's  Bash  •  3 

The  Captain  0 

TheSea-Voyage  7 

Loye*sCnre,  or  the  Mar* 
tial  Maid  8 

Coicorob  9 

Woman-Kater  10 

Wit  at  several  Wea- 
pons J 1 
Women  Pleased  9 
Tamer  Tamed  6 
Scomfal  Lady              8 


CLASS    IIL 

VoL  VoL                                  Vol. 

The  Coronation         I'4  Mask                         14    Pilgrim                       5 

The  Quedn  of  Corinth  Moral  Represenlations    Lore's  Pilgrimage     13 

10  II     Night- Walker            14 

The  Lovers^  Progress  13  Noble  Gentleman        7 
The  Prophetess           7 
Ctapid's  RcTenge       U 

The  reader  will  find  many  excellent  things  in 
this  last  class,  for  the  plays  of  our  authors  do  not 
dififer  from  each^  other  near  so  much  as  those  of 
Shakspeare.  The  three  last  tragedies  are  detruded 
so  low  on  account  of  their  magic  and  machinery, 
in  which  our  authors  fall  shorter  of  Shakspeare 
than  in  any  other  of  their  attempts  to  imitate  him. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Is  it  that  their  genius, 
improved  by  literature  and  polite  conversation, 
could  well  describe  men  and  manners,  but  had  not 
that  poetic,  that  creative  power,  to  form  new  beings 
and  new  worlds. 
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^  and  give  to  airy  nothings 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 


as  Shakspeare  excellently  describes 'his  own  genius  ? 
I  believe  not.  The  enUiusiasm  of  passions  which 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  so  frequently  rapt  in- 
to, and  the  vast  variety  of  distinguished  characters 
which  thev  have  so  admirably  drawn,  shew  as  strong 
powers  of  invention  as  the  creation  of  witches  and 
raising  of  ghosts.  Their  deficiency,  therefore,  in 
magic,  is  accountable  from  a  cause  far  difierent 
from  a  poverty  of  imagination  ;  it  was  the  accident- 
al disadvantage  of  a  liberal  and  learned  education. 
Sorcery,  witchcraft,  astrology,  ghosts,  and  appari- 
tions, were  then  the  universal  belief  of  both  the 
great  vulgar  and  the  small,  nay,  they  were  even 
the  parliamentary,  the  national  creed ;  only  some 
early  enlightened  minds  saw  and  contemned  the 
whole  superstitious  trumpery.  Among  these  our 
authors  were  probably  initiated  from  their  school- 
days into  a  deep-grounded  contempt  of  it,  which 
breaks  out  in  many  parts  of  their  works,  and  par- 
ticularly in  The  Bloody  Brother  and  The  f'air 
Maid  of  the  Inn,  where  they  besan  that  admiii^ble 
banter  which  the  excellent  Buuer  carried  on  ex- 
actly in  the  same  strain,  and  which,  with  such  a 
second,  has  at  last  drove  the  bugbears  fit>m  the 
minds  of  almost  all  men  of  common  understand- 
ing. But  here  was  our  authors'  disadvantage ;  the 
taste  of  their  age  called  aloud  ibr  the  assistance  of 
ghosts  and  sorcery  to  heighten  the  horror  of  tra- 
gedy ;  this  horror  they  had  never  felt,  never  heard 
of  but  with  contempt,  and  consequently  they  had 
no  archetypes  in  their  own  breasts  of  what  they 
were  called  on  to  describe.    Whereas  Shakspear^ 
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from  his  low  education,^  had  believed  and  felt  aU 
the  horrors  he  painted  j  for,  though  the  universi- 

3  Shdksfeare^  from  his  hw  educatiimJ]  Thegei^leman^  who  is 
most  obliged  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  wnoiii«$nak9eare  is  most 
obliged  af  sny  man  livingy  happening  to  see  the  sheet  of  the  pre- 
&ce  where  Shakspeare's  pecqliar  superiority  over  our  authors  in 
his  magic  is  ascribed  to  the  accidental  advantage  of  a  low  edu- 
cation, he  could  not  well  brook  a  passage  which  seemed  to  dero- 
gate from  his  favourite.  Ai  Shakspeare  had  as  good  sense  as 
our  authors,  he  thought  h^  would  be  as  free  frpm  real  supersti- 
tion. This  does  not  always  follow ;  education  will  tincture  even 
the  brightest  parts*  There  is  proof  that  our  authors  held  all  sor- 
(P0ry>  witcbcBsfty  ^ec^  as  mere  iuggler's  tricks,  but  not  the  least 
room  to  doubt  of  ShakspcMre's  having  believed  them  in  his  youths 
whatever  he  did  aflerwa^,  and  this  is  all  that  is  asserted.  Is 
this,  therefore,  a  derogation  ?  No,  it  only  shews  the  amazing 
power  of  his  genius ;  a  genius  which  could  turn  the  bugbears  of 
his  former  credulity  into  the  noblest  poetic  machines.  Just  as 
Hoiper  built  his  machinery  on  the  superstitions  which  he  had 
been  bred  up  to.  Both  indeed  cave  great  distinction  of  charac«\ 
tevs,  and  great  poeticdignlty  to  tne  daemons  they  introduce ;  nay^ 
they  form  some  new  onea^  but  the  system  they  build  on  is  the 
vulgar  creeds  AsA  here  (jafter  giving  due  praise  to  the  gentle^ 
man  above,  for  restoring  Shakspeare's  magic  tp  its  genuine  hor- 
ror, out  of  that  low  buffoonery  which  former  actors  and  mana- 
gers of  theatres  had  flung  it  into)  I  shall  shew  in  what  light  Shak- 
spe^ef s  low  edueatien  alwajs  appeared  to  me,  by  the  following 
epitaph  wrpte  mapy  year^  since,  and  published  in  Mr  Dodd^y'fi 
Mi|cellany: 

Upon  ShakspeareU  Monument  at  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

Great  H'oraer's  birth  sev'n  rival  cities  claim. 
Too  mighty  such  monopoly  of  fhme ; 
Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  Homer  owe  't 

His  wondVoua worth;  what  Egypt  could  bestow, 
With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join'd, 
Enlarged  th*  bmiense  expansion  of  bis  mind. 
Nor  yet  unrivall'd  the  Mseonian  strain. 
The  British  ea^le^  and  die  Mantuan  swan, 
Tow*r  equal  heights.    But,  happier  Stratford,  thou 
With  incontested  laurels  deck  thy  brow ; 

♦  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  the  worst  of  all  editors* 
«  Mnton. 


_» 
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ties  and  inns  of  court  w^re  in  some  degree  freed 
from  these  dreams  of  superstition,  the  banks  of  the 
Avon  were  then  haunted  on  every  side : 

^<  There  tript  with  piintlefls  foot  the  elves  of  hiOsy 
Brooks,  lakes,  and  groves;  there  Sorcery  bedimin'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutmous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war,"  &c.  TVmpesf  . 

So  that  Shakspeare  can  scarcely  be  said  to  create 
a  new  world  in  his  magic ;  he  went  but  back  to 
his  native  country^  and"  only  dressed  their  goblins 
in  poetic  weeds ;  hence  evet;^  Theseus  is  not  at- 
tended by  his  own  deities,*  Minerva,  Venus,  the 
fauns,  satyrs,  &c.,  but  by  Oberon  and  his  fairies  ; 
whereas  our  authors,  however  awkwardly  they  treat 
of  ghosts  and  sorcerers,  yet,  when  they  get  back  to 
Greece,  (which  was  as  it  were  their  native  soil) 
they  introduce  the  classic  deities  with  ease  and  dig- 
nity, as  Fletcher  in  particular  does  in  his  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  and  both  of  them  in  their  Masques  ; 
the  last  of  which  is  put  in  the  third  class,  not  from 
any  deficiency  in  the  composition,  but  from  the  na* 
ture  of  the  allegorical  Masque,  which,  when  no 
real  characters  are  intermixed,  ought  in  general  to 

Thy  bard  was  thine  UBschooPd,  and  from  thee  brought 
More  than  all  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Asia,  taught ; 
Not  Homer's  self  such  matchless  laurels  won, 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  diy  Shakspeare  none-— 

SewardL 

The  above  note  was  inserted  as  a  postscript  to  Seward's  Pre- 
fece*— Ed.  1778. 

,  ♦ 

'  Mr  Seward  does  not  seem  to  have  recollected,  that,  in  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  there  is  an  equal  mixture  of  Gothic  and , 
Grecian  manners.    It  was  the  comnlon  error  of  all  our  old  Eng- 
lish writers,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  who  has  introduced  chivalry 
even  into  Paradise  Lost. — Ed.  1778* 
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rank  bdow  tragedy  and  comedy.  Our  authors, 
who  wrote  them  because  they  were  in  fashion,  have 
themselves  shewed  how  light  they  held  them : 

*^  They  must  commend  their  king,  and  speak  in  praise 

Of  the  assembly;  bless  (he  bride  and  bridegroom 

In  person  of  some  god ;  they're  tied  to  rules 

Of  flattery .'» Maid's  Tragedy,  Act  I,  Sc.  I. 

This  was  probably  wrote  by  Beaumont  with  an  eye 
to  the  Masque  at  Gray's  Inn,  as  well  as  masques 
in  general.  The  reader  will  find  a  farther  account 
of  our  authors'  plays,  and  what  share  Mr  Shirley  is 
suppo$ed  to  have  had  in  the  completion  of  some 
that  were  left  imperfect,  in  Mr  Sampson's  Lives  of 
the  Authors/  But  before  I  finish  my  account  of 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  apologise  for  a  fault  which 
must  shock  every  niodest  reader :  It  is  their  fre- 

guent  use  of  gross  and  indecent  expressions.  They  . 
ave  this  fault;  in  common  with  Shakspeare,  who  is 
sometimes  more  gross  than  they  ev6r  are ;  but  I 
think  grossness  dL  not  occur'quite  so  often  in 
him.  In  the  second  .class  of  parallel  passages, 
where  the  hands  of  Shakspeare  and  our  authors 
were  not  distinguishable^  I  omitted  one  instance 
for  decency  sake,  but  I  will  insert  it  here,  as  pro- 
per to  the  subject  we  are  now  upon*  Fhilaster 
being  violently  agitated  by  jealoijsy,  and  firmly  be? 
lieving  his  mistress  to  have  been  loose,  thus  speaks 
of  a  letter  which  he  has  just  received  from  her : 

."  Oh,  let  all  women 


That  love  black  deeds  learn  to  dissemble  here! 

Here,  by  this  paper«  she  doth  write  to  me. 

As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 

To  all  the  world  beside ;  but  unto  me, 

A  maiden  snow  that  melted  with  my  looks/' 

.  yoL  XILpage  185. 

f  Which  Syropson  never  funushed^ 
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Strength  and  delicacy  are  here  in  perfect  union. 
In  like  mantier  Fosthumus  in  Cymbeline^  Act  IL, 
agitated  by  as  violent  a  jealousy  of  his  wife^  thus 
describes  her  seeming  modesty : 


*'  Oh»  vengeance!  Tengennce 

Me  of  my  lanrful  pleasure  she  restrain'd^ 

And  pray'd  me  on  fbrbeanmce,  did  it  with 

A  puaen<nr  so  rosy,  the  sweet  look  on't 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  that  I  thought  her 

As  chaste  as  unsunned  snow.'' 

This  is  a  most  amiable  picture  of  conjugal  delicjtcy, 
but  it  may  be  justly  objected,  that  it  draws  the  cur- 
tains of  the  marriage-bed,  and  exposes  it  to  the 
view  of  the  world  j  and  if  the  reader  turns  to  the 
speech  of  which  it  is  a  part,  he  will  find  much 
grosser  expressions  in  the  sequel.  But  these  were 
so  far  from  offending  the  ears  of  our  ancestors,  that 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  though  so  oflen  guilty  of 
them,  are  perpetually  celebrated  by  the  >vriters  of 
their  own  and  of  the  following  age,  as  the  great  re- 
formers of  the  drama  from  bawdry  and  ribaldry. 
Thus,  when  Retcher^s  charming  pastcMral,  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  had  been  damned  by  its  first 
night^s  audience,  Jonson  says  that  they  damned  it 
for  want  of  the  vicious  and  bawdy  scenes  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  then  breaks  out 
in  a  rapture  worthy  of  Jonson,  worthy  of  Fletcher : 

"  I  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guSt, 
And  wish  that  ali  the  muses  blood  was  spilt 
In  such  a  martyrdem,  tp  vex  their  eyes 
Do  crown  thy  murder'a  poem>''  &C 

Yet. even  this  pattern  of  chastity  is  not  free  from  ex- 
pressions which  would  now  be  justly  deemed  too 
gross  for  the  stage.  Sir  John  Berkenhead,  speak- 
ing of  Fletcher's  works  in  general,  says— 
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**  And  as  thy  thoughts  were  dear,  so  innocenti 
Thy  fancy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent, 
Slander'st  no  laws^  prophan^st  no  holy  page. 
As  if  thy)'  Other's  crosier  ruled  the  stage.'*  / 

Our  poets  frequently  boadt  of  this  chastity  of  lan^ 
guage  themselves.  See  the  prologue  to  The  Ktiight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle.  Lovelace,  a  poet  of  no  small 
eDiinence,  speaks  of  the  great  delicacy  of  expres« 
sion  even  in  the  Custom  of  the  Country :— 

^<  View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace, 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus*  face, 
So  well  disffuisedL  that  'twas  conceived  by  none 
But  Cupid  nad  Diana^s  linen  on.** 

Yet  of  this  plajjr  Dryden  asserts  that  it  contains  more 
bawdry  than  all  his  plays  together.  What  must  we 
say  of  these  different  accounts  ?  Why,  'tis  clear  as 
day,  that  the  style  of  the  age  was  so  changed,  that 
what  wais  formerly  not  esteemed  in  the  least  degree 
indecent,  was  now  become  very  much  so ;  just  as 
in  Chaucer,  the  very  filthiest  words  are  used  with- 
out disguise,  and,  says  Beaumont  in  excuse  for  him, 
he  gave  those  expressions  to  low  characters,  with 
whom  they  were  then  in  common  use,  and  whom 
he  could  not  therefore  draw  naturally  without  them. 
The  same  plea  is  now  necessary  for  Beaumont  him- 
self and  all  his  contemporary  dramatic  poets ;  but 
there  is  this  grand  and  essential  difference  between 
the  gross  expressions  of  our  old  poets,  and  the  more 
delicate  lewdness  of  modern  plays.  In  the  former, 
gross  expressions  are  generally  the  language  of  low 
life,  and  are  given  to  characters  which  are  set  in 
despicable  lights :  In  the  latter,  lewdness  is  fre- 
quently the  characteristic  of  the  hero  of  the  come- 
dy, and  so  intended  to  inflame  the  passions  and  cor«» 

^  Fletcher  bishop  of  London;--^6ti7arflr. 
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rupt  the  heart.  Thus  much  is  necessaiy  in  d^ence, 
not  only  of  our  authors^  but  of  1^  Symps6n  and 
myself,  for  engaging  in  the  publication  of  works 
which  contain  a  great  many  indecencies,  which  we 
could  have  wished  to  have  been  omitted ;  and  which, 
when  I  began  to  prepare  my  part  of  Uie  work  for 
the  press,  I  had  actually  struck  off,  as  &r  as  I  could 
do  it  without  injuring  the  connecticm  of  the  am-t 
text ;  but  the  booksellers  pressed,  spid  indeed  in- 
sisted upon  their  restoration :  They  veiy  sensibly 
urged  the  last-mentioned  pl$a,.and  diougnt  that  the 
bare  notion  of  a  curtailed  edition  'would  greatly 
prejudice  the  s^e  of  it.  We  hope  therefore  that 
the  readei:  will  not  be  too  severe  on  the  editors  of 
wor^i^  which  have  great  exccdlendes,  and  which  in 
general  tend  to  promote  virtue  and  chastity,  though 
the  custon)  of  th^  age  made  the  authors  not  entire- 
ly abstain  from  expressions  not  then  esteemed  gross, 
but  which  now  must  offend  every  modest  ear. 

Hitherto  we  have  tr^ted  of  our  authors  and  their 
merit,  something  mpst  be  sodded  of  the  attempt  qf 
the  present  editprs  to  clear  them  from  that  mass  of 
confusion  and  obscurity  flung  upon  them  by  the  in- 
accuracy of  former  editors,  ,qr  whi^t  was  worse,  by 
the  wilfulness  and  ignorance  of  our  old  player^  who 
kept  most  of  their  plays  many  years  in  manuscript 
as  mere  play-house  prqperties,  to  be  phange4  ^^^ 
mangle^  by  every  new  actor's  humour  $^id  fancy. 
As  this  w^  the  case  of  most  of  our  old  plays,  the 
]learned  Mr  Upton  seems  strangely  mistaKen  in  as^ 
serting  that  no  more  liberty  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  correction  of  the  old  [mangledj  text  of  Shak- 
speare,  than  with  the  two  first  [acqurate]  editions 
of  Paradise  Lost.  Upon  this  groundless^  assertion 
are  built  those  very  undeserved  reflections  upon 
the  eminent  editors  of  Shakspeare,  who  are  com- 
pared to  the  Yice  of  the  qld  Qopi^dy  beating  their 
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author's  original  text  .with  their  daggers  of  lath* 
Surely  something  very  different  from  such  sarcasm 
is  due  from  every  true  lover  of  Shakspeare  to  those 
.  editors  whose  emendations  have  cleared  so  many 
obscurities,  and  made  so  many  readers  study  and 
perceive  in^umarable  excellencies  which  had  other- 
wise been  passed  over  unnoted  and  perhaps  despi- 
sed. For  verbal  criticism,  when  it  means  the  re*- 
storing  the  true  reading  to  the  mangled  text,  very 
justly  holds  the  palm  from  every  other  species  of 
criticism,  as  it  cannot  be  performed  with  success 
without  comprehending  ail  the  rest ;  it  must  clear- 
ly perceive  the  style,  manner,  characters,  beauties, 
and  defects :  and  to  this  must  be  added  some  sparks 
of  that  original  fire  that  animated  the  poet's  own 
invention.  No  sooner,  therefore,  were  criticisms 
wrote  on  our  English  poets,  but  each  deep-read 
scholar,  whose  severer  studies  had  made  him  frown 
with  contempt  on  poems  and  plays,  was  taken  in  , 
to  read,  to  study,  to  be  enamoured :  He  rejoiced 
to  try  his  strength  with  the  editor,  and  to  become* 
a  critic  himself :  Nay,  even  Dr  Bentley^s  strange^ 
absurdities  in  his  notes  on  Milton  had  this  good 
efiect,  that  they  engaged  a  Pearce®  to  answer,  and 
perhs^  were  the  first  motives  to  induce  the  great- 
est poet,  the  most  universal  genius,  ^  one  of  thQ 

^  Dr  Zachary  Pearce,  late  Bishop  of  Rocbester^ — Reexl. 

*  Mr  Seward  here  ascribes  to  Bentley*s  notes  on  Milton  con, 
sequences  which  they  did  not  produce :  Mr  PopjB?s  edition  of 
Shakspeare  appeQre4  several  years  before  peiitley  published  his. 
edition  of  Milton  j  and,  from  the  date  and  contents  of  the  cele- 
brated Letter  of  Bishop  Warburton  to  Concannen  (which,  although 
it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  press,  Dr  Akenside  sajrs,  <<  wih 
probably  be  remembered  as  long  as  any  of  this  prelate's  writings,") 
it  manifestly  appears,  that  the  potes  of  that  learned  editor  were, 
what  he  asserts  them  in  his  preface  to  have  been,  **  among  his 
younger  amusements,'^  and  consequently  prior  to  the  publicatioi^: 
of  Bentley's  Milton.-*-^^. 
VOL.  I.  n 
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greatest  orators,  and  one  of  the  most  indastrious 
scholars  in  the  kingdom,  each  to  become  editors  of 
Shakspeare.  A  Pope,  a  Warburton,  and  a  Han« 
mer  did  honour  to  the  science  by  engaging  in  cri« 
ticism  ;  but  the  worth  of  that  science  is  most  ap- 
parent from  the  distinction  Mr  Theobald  gained 
m  the  learned  world,  who  had  no  otfier  claim  to 
honour  but  as  a  critic  on  Shakspeare*  In  this  light 
his  fame  remains  fresh  and  unblasted,  though  the 
lightning  of  Mr  Pope  and  the  thunder  of  Mr  War- 
burtcm  have  been  both  launched  at  his  head.  Mr 
Pope  being  fpr  too  great  an  original  himself  to  sub- 
mit his  own  taste  to  that  of  Shakspeare's  was  fairly 
driven  out  of  the  field  of  criticism  by  the  plain  force 
of  reason  and  argument ;  but  he  soon  retired  to  his 

{)oetic  citadel,  and  from  thence  played  isuch  a  vol- 
ey  of  wit  and  humour  on  his  antagonist,  as  gave 
him  a  very  ^I'otesque  profile  on  his  left;  but  he 
never  drove  him  fi*om  his  hold  on  Shakspeare,  and 
his  countenance  on  that  side  is  still  clear  and  un- 
spotted. Mr  Warburton's  attack  was  more  danger- 
ous ;  but  though  he  was  angry  fi:om  the  apprehen- 
sion of  personsd  injuries,  yet  his  justice  has  stUl  left 
Mr  Theobald  iii  possession  of  ^reat  numbers  of  ex- 
cellent emendations,  which  will  always  render  his 
name  respectable.  The  mention  of  the  merit  of 
criticism  m  establishing  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  rai- 
sing respect  in  the  contemptuous,  and  attention  in 
the  careless  readers  of  our  old  poets,  naturally  leads 
us  to  an  enqt^ry,  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
whilst  almost  every  one  buys  and  reads  the  works 
of  our  late  critical  editors,  nay  almost  every  man 
of  learning  aims  at  imitating  them  and  makii^ 

Smendations  himself  yet  it  is  still  the  &shion  to 
urt  at  the  names  of  critic  and  commentator,  and ' 
almost  to  treat  the  very  science  >¥ith  derision.  The 
enquiry  has  been  often  made  by  critics  themselves. 
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and  all  have  said,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  strange 
mistakes  and  blaxiders  of  former  critics,  to  men's 
engaging  in  a  science  which  they  had  neither  learn* 
ing  nor  talents  to  manage  and  adorn.    Each  think- 
ing himself  exempt  from  the  c^isure,  and  each  ha- 
ving it  retorted  upon  him  in  his  turn.    If  this  is 
the  case,  I  am  afraid  all  remedy  is  hopeless ;  if  the 
great  names  sd>ove-mentioned  did  really  want  abi- 
lities for  the  province  they  undertook,  who  shall 
dare  to  hope  that  he  possesses  them  ?  If  frequent 
mistakes  in  an  editor  are  totally  to  »nk  his  merit, 
who  can  escape  the  common  wreck  ?-<«-But  I  am  far 
from  thinking  this  to  be  the  sole  or  even  the  princi* 
pal  cause ;  and  the  two,  which  I  shall  assign  as  much 
greater  inlets  to  this  disgrace  on  the  art  of  criticism, 
are  such  as  admit  of  the  easiest  remedy  in  the  world, 
a  remedy  in  the  power  of  critics  themselves  and 
which  their  own  interest  loudly  calls  on  them  all 
to  apply.    The  first  cause  is,  that  in  a  science  the 
most  fsdlible  of  all  others,  depending  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  tottering  bottom  qf  mere  conjec<» 
ture,  almost  every  critic  assumes  the  air  of  certain- 
ty, positiveness,  and  infidlibflity;  he  seems  sure 
never  to  miss  his  way,  though  in  a  wilderness  of 
confusion,  never  to  stumble  in  a  path  always  gloomy, 
and  sometimes  as  dark  as  midnight.  Hence  he  dog* 
matizes,  when  he  should  only  propose,  and  dictates 
his  guesses  in  the  despotic  style.   The  reader,  and 
every  rival  editor,  catches  the  same  spirit,  all  his 
faults  become  unpardonable,  and  the  demerit  of  a 
few  mistakes  shall  overwhelm  the  merit  of  all  his 
just  emendations  :.  He  deems  himself  perfect,  and 
perfection  is  demanded  at  his  hands ;  and  this  being 
no  where  else  found  but  by  each  writer  in  his  own 
warks,  every  putter-forth  of  two  or  three  emenda^ 
tioifis  swells  as  big,  and  flings  his  spittle  as  liberally 
on  a  Warburtcm,  a  H^nmer,  or  a  Theobald,  as  if  he 
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were  the  giant  and  they  the  dwarfs  of  criticism ;  and 
he  has,  upon  the  supposition  of  perfection  being 
necessary,  this  evident  advantage  of  them,  thdt  an 
editor  of  three  or  four  emendations  has  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  to  avoid  mistakes  than  the  editors  of  three 
or  four  thousand  ;  though  it  has  generally  happen- 
ed, that  they  who  were  very  obscure  in  merit  have 
had  their  demerits  as  glaring  as  the  most  volumin- 
ous editors. 

From  the  same  source  arises  the  second  still  more 
remarl^able  cause  of  critical  disgrace  ;  it  is  the  ill 
language  and  ungentlemanJike  treatment  which 
critics  have  so  frequently  given  their  rivals.  If  the 
>rofessors  of  the  same  scienpe  are  continually  cuf- 
ing  and  buffeting  each  other,  the  world  will  set 
them  on,  laiigh  at,  and  enjoy  the  ridiculous  scuffle. 
Is  it  pot  amazing,  that  ignorant,  absurd,  blunder- 
ing dunces  and  blockheads  should  be  the  common 
epithets  and  titles  that  ^gentlemen  of  learning  and 
liberal  education  bestow  on  each  other,  for  such 
mistakes  as  they  know  that  all  their  brother  critics 
have  been  constantly  guilty  of,  and  which  nothing 
but  the  vainest  self-su&ciency  can  make  them  sup? 
pose  themselves  exempt  fronf  f 

Quam  temere  in  nqsmet  leg^m  sancmus  iniguam  f 

If  we  ourselves  are  guilty  of  the  very  same  sort  of 
mistakes  for  which  we  stigmatize  others  as  blun- 
derers and  blockheads,  we  brand  our  own  foreheads 
by  our  own  ve*rdict,'obloquy  upon  us  is  bare  justice, 
^nd  we  become  blunderers  aiid  blockheads  upon 
record.  The  first  remarkable  introducer'  of  critic 
cal  editions  of  our  English  poets  thought  his  super 
]rior  learning  gave  him  &  right  to  tyrannise  and 
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trample  upon  ^11  his  rival  editors ;  but  having  none 
to  exercise  his  fury  upon^  in  his  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost,  he  raised  a  phantom  editor,  in  the  person  of 
whom  he  flung  dirt  upon  Milton  himself.    But  the 

E resent  worthy  Bishop  of  Bangor*  not  only  cleared 
is  beloved  poet  from  such  unjust  aspersions,  but 
shewed  that  he  could  answer  slander,  sneer,  and 
obloquy,  with  decency,  candour,  and  good  man-* 
ners..  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  learned  world, 
had  those  excellent  notes  been  at  first  joined  to 
Milton's  text ;  that  his  candour,  and  not  the  other's 
coarseness,  might  have  been  the  standard  of  criti* 
cal  language ;  but  as  great  part  of  those  notes  are 
now  engrafted  into  Dr  Newton's  elegant  edition, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  henceforth  become 
so;  Happy  for  us  had  it  been  too,  if  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  had  carried  on  that  candour  and  good 
manners  which  appear  in  his  preface  into  a  body 
of  notes  upon  his  author ;  he  nad  not  only  placed 
his  emendations  in  a  much  fairer  and  more  conspi- 
cuous light ;  he  had  not  only  avoided  the  objectioQ 
which  some  have  made  of  an  arbitraiy  insertion  of 
his  alterations  into  the  text }  but  he  would  have  set 
us  an  exaitiple  of  elegance  and  politeness  of  style, 
which  we  must  perhaps  in  yain  hope  for  from  any 
man,  that  has  not  been  long  exercised  in  ouq  of  the 
great  schools  of  rhetoric,  the  houses  of  parliament, 
unless  some  other  eminent  orator  or  another  speaker 
should  become  an  editor,  as  well  as  a  patron  of  cri- 
ticisms. Mr  Theobald,  who  was  a  much  better 
critic  on  Shakspeare  than  Dr  Bentley  had  been  on 
Milton,  yet  followed  the  doctor's  style  and  manner, 
and  in  some  measure  deserved  the  lash  he  smarted 
under  in  the  Dunciad ;  for  though  he  had  a  right 
to  correct  Mr  Pope's  errors  upon  Shakspeare,  he 

*  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester^^^peed. 
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bad  none  to  use  so  exalted  a  character  with  the  least 
disrespect,  much  less  with  derision  and  contempt. 
Mr  Upton,  a  gentleman  of  very  distinguished  lite- 
rature, has,  in  his  Remarks  on  Snakspeare,  followed 
this  style  of  triumph  and  insult  over  his  rival  cri«' 
tics,  and  as  this  gentleman  will,  I  hope,  long  con* 
tinue  his  services  to  the  learned  world,  I  will  en« 
deavour  to  convince  him  of  the  injustice  and  iU  po- 
licy of  such  treatment  of  them.  The  best  canon 
to  judge  of  an  editor's  merits  seems  to  be  a  com- 
putation of  the  good  and  bad  alterations  which  be 
has  made  in  the  text ;  if  the  latter  are  predominant 
he  leaves  his  author  worse  than  he  found  him,  and 
demerits  only  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  account : 
If  the  good  are  most  numerous,  put  the  bad  ones 
on  file  side  of  debtor,  balance  the  whole,  and  we 
shall  easily  see  what  praises  are  due  to  him.  Now 
a  some  hundred  good  ones  remain  upon  balance  to 
each  of  the  three  last  editors  of  Shaks^are,  how 
unjust  is  it  for  a  publisher  of  only  thirty  or  forty 
alterations  (supposing  them  all  to  be  perfectly  just) 
to  speak  ^th  contempt  of  those  whose  merits  are 
ffo  much  more  conspicuous  than  his  own  ?  But  to 
do  this,  without  an  assurance  of  being  hisiself  ex^ 
empt  from  the  like  mistakes,  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is 
unjust.  I  have  not  now  time  for  an  examination 
of  this  gentleman's  criticisms  on  Shakspeare ;  hut 
I  will  choose  a  Very  particular  specimen  of  his  mis- 
takes, for  it  shall  be  the  very  same^  which  a  real 
friend  of  this  gentleman  published  as  a  specimen 
of  his  excellencies,  in  Mr  Dodsley's  Musasmn^  a 
monthly  pamphlet  then  in  great  repute.  This  spe<- 
eimen  consisted  of  two  alterations,  which  the  let- 
ter-writer thought  very  happy  ones.  The  first  was 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii,  scene  iv.  The 
Soothsayer  thus  advisee  Antony  to  shun  the  society 
of  Caesar :— 
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•^'  0»  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side. 
Thy  dsemony  that's  Ui^  spirit  which  keeps  thee»  is 
NoDle,  courageous^  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caesar's  is  not.    But  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  fear*'— 

/.  e.  becomes  not  only  fearful  but  even  fear  itself. 
The  image  is  extremely  poetical ;  for  as  Antony's 
daemon  was,  according  to  the  heathen  theology,  per- 
sonized,  and  made  something  different  from  Anto- 
ny, so  the  passion  of  fear  is  not  only  personized, 
but  even  pluralized :  The  imagination  beholds  many 
fears,  and  Antony's  spirit  becomes  one  of  them. 
Thus  doubts  an4  fears  are  personized  in  Macbeth, 
and  become  his  vexatious  companions  :-— 

» 

^\  I'm  cabin'dy  cribb'd,  bound  in 
To  sawcy  doubts  and  fears/' 

Thus  God  himself  personizes  fear,  and  sends  it 
among  the  Canaanites  as  the  harbinger  of  Israel. 
Exodus  xxiii.  and  xxvii.  And  again  in  Ezekiel  xxx. 
IS.  He  says,  <<  I  will  put  a  rcar  in  the  land  of 
Eg3^t."  Tnus  the  companions  of  Mars  in  Homer 
are  AerjMo^  r  %ii  <HQo;.  A.  440.  Terror  and  fear.  But 
the  instance  the  most  apposite  is  in  the  Maid's  Tra- 
gedy, where  the  forlorn  Aspatia  sees  her  servant 
working  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and 
thiis  advises  her  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  form-^ 
er :— • 


**  In  this  place  work  a  quick-sand. 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water. 


And  his  ship  ploughing  it;  and  t)ien  ajear, 
Po  that^ar  bravely/' 


.  Here  though  fear  could  only  in  painting  be  ex- 
pressed on  their  countenances,  yet  poetry  gpes  far- 
ther. 
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^— — ^  And  gives  to  airy  nothiBg* 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'' 

These  are  those  great  stfokes  ivhlch  a  man  must 
be  bom  with  a  soul  to  perceive  as  well  as  write, 
otherwise  not  all  the  reading  of  an  Upton  or  a  Bent« 
ley  can  give  the.  least  idea  of  them.  These  are 
those  inimitable  graces  of  poetry  which  a  critic's 
pencil  should  no  more  dare  to  retouch  than  a  mo- 
deA  painter  should  the  chepk  or  eye  of  a  Raphael's 
Madona.  For  see  how  flat  and  dim  it  will  appear 
in  this  gentleman's  celebrated  alteration :  he  reads, 

'  .-— <<  Biit  near  him  thy  angel 

Becomes  qfear*d.** 

How  should  we  have  flattened  our  authors  if 'we 
had,  as  the  Rehearsal  calls  it,  transprosed  them  in 
the  like  manner  ? 

**  In  this  place  work  a  quick-sand, 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water,  \ 

>    And  his  ship  pldughing  it,  and  themq/ear^d  ; 
Do  ih&xftar  bravely.' 


The  ^cond  instance  quoted. in  the  Musceum  as  d 
proof  of  Mr  Upton's  excellency,  is  his  alteration  of 
another  of  Shakspeare's  peculiar  graces  in  the  fol- 
lowing celebrated  passage  :— 

.*^  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
'    To  ue  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ide/' 

*  • 

The  epithet  delighted  in  the  fourth  line  is  extreme- 
ly beautiful,  as  it  carries  on  the  fine  antithesis  be- 
tween the  joys  of  life  and  the  horrors  of  death. 
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This  sensible  warm  motion  must  become  a  knead- 
ed clod,  and  this  spirit,  delighted  as  it  has  hitiierto 
been*  with  the  soothing  delicacies  of  sense  and  the 
pleasing  ecstasies  of  youthful  fancy,  must  bathe  in 
fiery  floods.  This  is  peculiarly  proper  from  a  youth 
just  snatched  from  revelry  and  wantonness  to  sufc 
fer  the  anguish  and  horror  of  a  shameful  death. 
But  this  beautiful  sense  not  being  seen,  Mr  Upton 
makes  the  first  editor  surprisingly  blind  indeed,  for 
he  says  that  he  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  a  spi^^ 
rit's  being  delighted  to  bathe  in  Jieryjloods.  Upoi^ 
supposition  therefore  of  this  absurdity  being  charge^ 
able  on  the  old  text,  he  alters  delighted  spirit  to 
delinquent  spirit, — a  change  which  totally  losqs  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  poet's  original  sentiment.  These 
are  such  mistakes,  that  neither  the  most  extensive 
literature  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  Locke's  judgment 
can  secure  a  man  itora ;  nor  indeed  any  thing  but 
It  poetic  taste^  a  soul  that 

• 

v<^  Is  of  imagination  nil  compact^^' 

that  can  follow  Shakspeare  in  his  stupendous  dightSj» 

*^  And  shoot  from  earth  to  Heav*n,  from  Heav'n  to  fiarth.'V 

Midsummer  Nigfu^s  Dream* 

But  should  such  a  genius  contemn  and  deride 
inen  of  cooler  reason  and  superior  knowledge  ?  No  j 
iior  should  the  deep-read  scholar  despise  him.  Great 
learning  and  quickness  of  parts  very  rarely  meet  in 
one  breast  t  When  they  do,  they  are  excellent  in- 
deed;  but  separately  they  are  eittremely  valuable. 
Far,  therefore,  from  contempt  or  variance,  they 
should,  like  sister-sciences,  love  and  accord,  and 
each  in  honour  prefer  the  other  to  itself.  Mx  Up- 
ton possesses  the  first  of  these  characters  in  a  very 
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eminent  degree,  and  the^  learned  world  have  only 
to  complain  of  his  imposing  mere  conjectures  upon 
them  for  absolute  certainties,  and  of  his  rough  treat- 
ment of  his  brother  critics,  and  then  to  acknowledge 
its  obligations  to  him  for  many  judicious  criticisms 
and  emendations  on  Shakspeare  and  other  authors. 
Shakspeare  alone  is  a  vast  garden  of  criticism,  where 
tiiough  the  editors  have  pulled  up  great  numbers 
of  weeds,  and  the  view  is  much  improved,  yet  many 
are  still  left,  and  each  of  the  editors  have  mista- 
kingly  pulled  up  some  flowers  which  want  to  be  re» 
placed.  And  this  will  be  the  fate  of  every  critic 
who  knows  not  every  single  word,  histoiy,  custom, 
trade,  &c.  that  Shakspeare  himself  knew,  which,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  is  next  to  an  impossibility* 
What  room  ther^ore  for  quarrels  and  insults  mpon 
each  other  ?  *Feniam  peUmusque  damusque  should 
be  our  general  rule  and  motto.  Without  this  we 
in  this  edition  stand  self-condemned.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  are  another  field  of  criticism  next  ifi 
beauty  to  Shakspeare,  and,  hke  him,  over-run  with 
weeds,  many  of  which  are,  we  hope,  now  rooted 
out ;  and  some  real  flowers,  we  fear,  mistakingly 
pluckt  up  with  them.  Far,  therefore,  from  the  least 
pretence  to  perfection,  from  the  least  right  to  im- 
pose our  conjectures  as  infallible,  we  have  only  in- 
serted those  in  the  text  which,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed in  the  notes,  appeared  more  probable  than 
the  former  readings.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give 
fair  play  to  the  old  text,  by  turning  it  on  every  side, 
and  allowing  it  all  the  interpretations  we  could  pos^ 
sibly  affix  to  the  words,  and  where  it  appeared  cor- 
rupt, we  never  inserted  our  own  reading  without 

3  Seward  here  introduces  a  very  Ipng  note,  t6  refute  sundry, 
punions  of  Upton  on  scriptural  topics :  As  nothing  can  be  more 
distant  from  our  subject,  we  have  omitted  it. — Ed.  1778. 
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gtntig  what  we  thought  a  probable  account  of  the 
method  how  such  a  change  had  been  before  made. 
At  least,  as  J  can  properly  speak  for.  myself  only, 
these  were  the  rules  I  always  wish  to  have  followed, 
and  endeavoured  to  follow,  as  soon  as  I  became  a 
principal  in  the  work.  But  the  share  which  I  had 
in  it  gives  not  the  least  room  for  any  thing  like 
completion  on  my  part*  The  assistance  which  I 
gave  Mr  Theobald  and  Mr  Sympson,  who  publish*' 
ed  about  two-thirds  of  the  work,  was,  by  necessary 
avocations,  intermitted  through  several  pla3rs,  and 
the  others  more  or  less  attended  to,  as  business  or 
company  would  permit,  or  as  theplays  seemed  more 
or  less  to  deserve  attention*  To  what  I  printed 
myself,  I  only  dedicated  some  few  of  the  many  lei- 
sure^liours  which  I  had  in  a  country  village,  hraing 
for  pardon  for  the  idleness  rather  than  merit  £rom 
the  usefulness  of  the  work*  If  ib&ie  notes  should 
ever  go  through, a  second  edition,  I  shall  gratefully 
acknowledge  any  emendations  either  of  them  or 
&e^£stof  our  authors,  which  any  reader  will  favour 
me  ¥rith ;  and  must  say  to  each. 


Si  quid  fumsH  recHus  isHs^ 


Candidus  imperii;  si  nm^,  his  ufcre  mecunh 
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The  chief  merit  which  can  entitle  the  greater 
part  of  these  poems  to  a  place  in  an  edition  of  our 
authors,  is  their  being  strong  testimonials  of  the 
esteem,  friendship,  and  admiration  which  our  poets 
enjoyed,  particularly  among  their  literary  contem- 

Eoraries  and  immediate  successors.  They  alsp  ex- 
ibit  what  may  be  called  the  town-talk  of  those  days 
respecting  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  their  great 
dramatic  rivals.  For  these  reasons,  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  preserve  the  whole  of  those  pre- 
fixed to  the  original  folio,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  appear,  and  to  add  one  or  two  of  a  later 
date.  In  the  second  folio,  only  eleven  were  selected 
out  of  the  thirty-seven ;  in  the  edition  of  171 1,  they 
were  all  retained  but  one,  and  the  verses  of  Beau- 
mont and  Jonson  on  The  Faithful  Shepherdess 
were  added.  Seward  selected  twenty-three  from 
these,  and  added  Fletcher's  verses  prefixed  to 
Beaumont's  Poems.  The  last  editors  retained  Se* 
ward'«  selection,  adding  the  verses  of  Gardiner 


(     ccv    ) 

and  Hills,  and  an  extract  from  Fenton^s  epistle  to 
Southerne.  The  poems  which  refer  to  particular 
plays  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  where  those 
plays  occur^  and  the  same  course  has  been  pursued 
with  regard  to  Beaumont's  Poems.' 


»  Vol.  XIV.    See  also  The  Faithful  Shepherdass,  vol.  IV., 
Mon^ieiur  Thpmas,  vol  VI.,  and  The  Wild-Goose  Chacei  vol.  X. 
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To  the  Stationer. 

» 
TkLIa  the  sad  world  that  now  the  labouring  press 
Has  brought  forth  safe  a  child  of  happiness ; 
The  frontispiece*  will  satisfy  the  wise 
And  good  so  well,  they  will  not  grudge  the  price* 
'Tis  not  all  kingdoms  joined  in  one  could  buy 
(If  prized  aright)  so  true  a  library 
Of  man :  where  we  the  characters  may  find 
Of  every  nobler  and  each  baser  mind. 
Desert  has  here  reward  in  one  good  line' 
For  all  it  lost,  for  all  it  might  repine ;  ."^ 
Vile  and  ignobler  things  are  open  laid. 
The  truth  of  their  false  colours  are  displayed: 
You'll  say  the  poet's  both  best  judge  and  priest. 
No  guilty  soul  abides  so  sharp  a  test 
As  their  smooth  pen ;  for  what  these  rare  men  writ 
Commands  the  world,  both  honesty  and  wit. 

Grandisok. 

*  The  frontispiece.]  Alludiog  to  the  portrait  of  Fletcher  prefixed  to 
the  first  folio. 
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In  Memory  of  Mr  John  FurrCBiltv 

« 

McTHOUGHT  our  Fletcher  weary  of  this  crowd, 
Wherein  so  few  have  wit,  yet  all  are  load. 
Unto  Elysium  fled,  where  he  alone 
Might  his  own  wit  admire,  and  ours  bemoan ; 

'    But  soon  upon^  those  flowery  banks,  a  throng. 
Worthy  of  those  even  numbers  which  he  sung. 
Appeared,  and  though  those  ancient  laureates  strive 
When  dead  themselves,  whose  raptures  should  survive. 
For  his  temples  all  their  owh  bavs  allows. 
Not  shamed  to  see  him  crowned  with  ndced  brovs; 
Homer  his  beautiful  Achilles  named, 
Urging  his  brain  with  Jove's  might  well  be  filmed. 
Since  it  brought  forth  one  full  of  beauty's  charms. 
As  was  his  Pallas,  and  as  bold  in  arms; 
But  when  he  the  brave  Arbases'  saw,  one 
Th^t  saved  his  people's  dangers  by  his  own. 
And  saw  Tigranes  by  his  hand  undone 
Without  the  help  of  any  Myrmidon^ 
He  then  confess'd,  when  next  he'd  Hector  stay. 
That  he  must  borrow  him  from  Fletcher's  i^ay; 
This  mieht  have  been  the  shame,  for  which  he  bid 
His  Iliads  in  a  nut-«hell  should  h^  hid. 
Virgil  of  his  ^neas  next  begun, 

/   Whose  Ood-like  form  and  tongue  so  soon  had  won 
The  queen  of  Carthage,  and  of  beauty  too, 
Two  powers  the  whole  world  else  were  slaves  unta; 
Urging  that  prince,  for  to  repair  his  fimlt 
On  earth,  boldly  in  hell  his  mistress  sought : 
But  when  he  Amintor^  saw  revenge  that  wrong, 
Por  whi(^  the  sad  Aspatia  sighed  so  long. 
Upon  himself,  to  shades  hasting  away. 
Not  for  to  make  a  visit,  but  a  stay; 
He  then  did  modest^  confess  how  far 
Fletcher  outdid  him  m  a  character* 
Now,  lastly,  for  a  refuge,  Virgil  Aows 
The  linea  where  Corydon  Alexis  wooes ; 
But  those,  in  opposition,  quickly  met 
The  smooth-tongued  Perigot  aud  Amoret^ ' 
A  pair  whom,  doubtless,  had  the  others  seen, 
^  They  from  their  own  loves  bad  apostates  been ; 

3  King  and  no  King.       ^  The  Maid's  Tragedy. 
3  The  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Qrig.  mtes. 


/ 
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Thus  Fletcher  did  the'fam*d  laureat  exceed. 
Both  when  his  trumpet  sounded^  and  his  reed* 
Now  if  the  ancients  3rield  th'at  heretofore 
None  worthier  than  those  e'er  laurels  wore ; 
l^e  lei^t  our  age  can  say,  now  thou  art  gone,' 
Is,  that  there  never  will  be  such  a  one : 

And  since  to  express  thy  works  our  lines  too  narrow  be. 

To  help  it  we'll  be  ample  in  oar  prophecy* 

H.  HoWABIk 


On  Mr  John  Fletciheb  and  his  WarkSf  neoer  hefbre  puiHsked^ 

To  flatter  living  fools  is  easy  sleight. 
But  hard,  to  do  the  living-dead  men  right. 
To  praise,  a  landed  lord  is  gainftil  art ; 
But  thankless  to  pay  tribute  to  desert. 
This  should.have  oeen  my  task :  L  had  iotept 
To  bring  my  rubbish  to  thy  monument. 
To  stop  some  crannies  there,  but  that  I  found 
^       No  need  of  least  repair;  all  firm  and  sound. 
Thy  well-built  fame  doth  still  itself  advance 
Above  the  world's  mad  zeal  and  ignorance* 
Though  thou  diedst  not  possessed  of  that  same  pelf, 
Which  nobler  souls  call  dirt,  the  city,  wealth ; 
Yet  thou  hast  lefl  untd  the  times  so  great 
A  legacy,  a  treasure  so  complete. 
That  'twill  be  hard,  I  fear,  to  prove  thy  will : 
Men  will  be  wrangling,  and  in  doubting  still. 
How  so  vast  sums  of  wit  were  lefl  behind; 
And  yet  nor  debts,  nor  sharers,  they  can  Qod^ 
'Twas  the  kind  providence  of  Fate  to  lock 
Some  of  this  treasure  up ;  and  keep  a'  stock 
For  a  reserve  until  these  sullen  days ; 
When  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  the  bays 
That  crown  the  hea^  of  n^erit*    But  now  he, 
Who  in  thy  will  hath  part,  is  rjich  and  free. 
But  there's  a  caveat  enter'd  by  command. 
None  should  pretepd,  but  those  can  understand. 

Hbn&y.Moodt,  Bart^ 


6 


Sir  Henry  Moody  was  of  the  number  of  tliose  gentlemen  who  had 
honorary  degrees  conferred  by  King  Charles  the  First  at  his  return  to 
Oxford  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  The  poem  has  som^  Strong  marl^s 
of  genius  in  it,  particularly  in  these  lines— 

3 
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On  Mb  Flbtchxr'3  Wafi** 

Though  pdeti  have  a  license  which  they  use 
As  the  ancient  privilege  of  their  free  initio. 
Yet  whether  this  be  leave  enough  for  me 
I'o  write,  great  bard,  an  eul<^  for  thee. 
Or  whether  to  commend  thy  work,  will  stand 
Both  with  the  laws  of  verse  and  of  the  land. 
Were  to  put.donbts  might  raise  a  discontent 
Between  the  muses  and  the  ■ — -^J 

I'll  none  of  that :  There's  desperate  wits  that  bel^ 
(As  their  immortal  laurel )  thundet-frei^' ;    » 
Whose  personal  virtues,  *Dove  the  laws  of  fatle^ 
Suppiv  the  rootn  of  personal  estate; 
And  thus  enfranchised,  safely  may  rehearse,' 
Bapt  in  a  lofty  strain,  their  own  neck-verse. 
Por  he  that  gives  the  bays  to  thee,  inust  then  ' 
Pirst  take  it  from  the  military  men ; 
He  must  untriumph  conquests,  bid  'em  stand. 
Question  the  strength  ottheir  victorious  hand ^ 
He  must  act  new  things,  or  go  ne^r  the  sin. 
Header,  as  near  as  you  and  I  hate  been ; 
He  ipust  be  that  which  he  that  tries  -Ml  swear 
it  is  not  good  being  so  another  year. 

And  now  that  thy  great  name  I've  brought  to  thii^^ 
To  do  it  honour  is  to  do  amiss. 
What's  to  be  done  to  those  that  shall  refuse 
To  celebrate,  great  soul,  thy  noble  wx^^  i 


I 


^  lintil  these  sullen  days, 


*' 


When  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  t&ie  bs^ 
That  crown  the  head  of  merit," 


i  confess  myself  a;  great  admirer  of  Verm  lA  rhime,  whos<e  pauses  mn 
into  each  other  as  boldly  as  blank  verse  itself.  When  our  modems  cor- 
I'ccted  many  faults  in  the  measure  of  ^r  verse  by  making  the  accents 
always  fall  on  right  Syllables,  and;  laying  asid^  thoiie  harsh  elisions  used 
by  our  ancient  poets,  they  mistook  tjhis  run  of  the  verses  into  each  other 
after  the  manner  of  Virgil,  Homer,  &c.  tor  a  fault,  which  deprived  our 
rhime  of  that  grandeur  and  dignity  of  numbers  which  arises  m>m  a  per- 
petual change  of  pauses,  and  turned  whole  poemirmto  distich^. — Seward, 

7 ;.'  and  the O  This  lacuna  was  certainly  intended  to  be 

Ulled  up  mth  parliamenL  The  eulogist,  it  must  be  recollected,  wrote  at 
the  tinae  of  the  proscription  of  theatrical  representationj^,  when  it  was* 
oonsidered  sinful  evien  to  read  a  stage-play^ 

VOJ.*#  I.  o 
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Shall  the  poor  state  of  all  those  wandering  things 
Thy  stage  onoe  raised  to  emperors  and  kingv;* 
Shall  rigid  forfeitures,  that  reach  our  heirs. 
Of  things  t)iat  only  fill  with  cares  and  fiears ; 
Shall  the  privation  of  a  friepdless  life, 
Made  up  of  contradictions  apd  strife ; 
Shall  ^  be  entity  would  antedate 
His  own  poor  name  and  thine  annihilate  i 
Shall  these  be  jud^ents  great  enough  for  one 
That  dares  not  wnte  thee  an  encomion  i 

Then  where  am  I  ?  But  now  I've  thought  upon't, 
I'll  praise  thee  more  than  ail  have  ventured  on't« 
I'll  take  thy  noble  work,  and)  like  the  trade 
Where,  for  a  heap  of  salt,  pure  gold  is  laid, 
V\l  lay  thy  volume,  that  huge  tome  of  wit. 
About  in  ladies'  closets  where  they  sit 
Enthroned  in  their  own  wills,  and,  if  she  be 
A  laic  sister,  she'll  strait  fly  to  thee ; 
But,  if  a  holy  habit  she  have  on, 
Or  be  some  novice,  she'll  scarce  look  upon 
Thy  lines  at  first ;  but  watch  her  then  a  while. 
And  you  shall  see  her  steal «  gentle  smile 
Upon  thy  title,  put  thee  nearer  yet. 
Breathe  on  thy  lines  a  whiter,  and  then  set 
Her  voice  up  to  the  measures ;  then  begin 
To  bless  the  hour  and  hi^y  state  she's  in : 
Now  she  lays  by  her  characters,  and  looks 
With  a  stem  eye  An  all  her  pretty  books. 
She's  now  thy  votaress,  and  the  just  crovn 
She  brings  thee  with  it  is  worth  half  the  town* 

I'll  send  thee  to  the  army;  they  that  fight 
Will  read  thy  tragedies  witn  some  delight. 
Be  all  thy  reformadoes,  fiincy  scars. 
And  pay  too  in  thy  speculative  wars* 

I'll  send  thy  comic  scenes  to  some  of  those 
That  for  a  great  while  have  play'd  &at  and  loose  ;> 
New  universalists,  by  changing  shapes, 
Have  made  with  wit  and  fortune  har  escapes. 

Then  shall  the  country,  that  poor  tennis-ball 
Of  angry  fate,  receive  thy  pastorall, 

« 

'  Shiull  the  poor  $tatfi  qfaU  those  wamdering  thinge 
Thy  stage  once  raised  to  emperors  and  kings^]  Alluding  to  the  mi- 
serable situation  of  the  actors  during  the  civil  wars,  when  tbey  were  de* 
prived  of  the  means  of  living  by  their  profession. 

^  Fast  and  loose,]  A  cheating  game  practised  at  the  tine  hy  the  gip- 
sies.   See  vol.  VI.,  p.  3CK). 
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And  from  it  learn  those  melandioly  strains 

Fed  the  afflicted  souls  of  primitive  swains; 

Thus  the  whote  world  td  reverence  will  flodc 

Thy  tragic  buskin  and  Ay  comic  sock: ' 

And  winged  Fame  mnto  posterity 

Transmit  but  only  two,  this  age  and  thee«         '  « 

Thomas  Peyton. 
Jgricola  Anglo^Cantiarms.* 


On  the  deceased  AMihar,  Mr  John  Fletcher,  his  Plays,  and 

especialii/  the  Mad  Lover. 

WnrtST  his  well-organ*d  body  doth  retreat 

To  its  first  matter,  and  the  formal  heat^ 

Triumphant  sits  in  judgment,  to  approve 

Pieces  above  our  censure^  and  our  love  ;* 

Such  as  dare  boldly  venture  to  appear 

Unto  the  curious  eye  and  critic  ear : 

L09  the  Mad  Lover  in  these  various  times 

Is  pressed  to  life,  to  accuse  us  of  our  crimes. 

While  Fletcher  lived,  who  equal  to  him  writ 

Such  lasting  monuments  of  natural  wit  ? 

Others  might  draw  their  lines  with  sweaty  li^e  those 

That  (with  much  pains)  a  garrison  inclose ; 

Whibt  his  sweet  fluent  vein  did  gently  run    *  .^ 

As  uncontrolled  and  smoothly  as  the  sun. 

After  his  death,  our  theatres  did  make 

Him  in  his  own  unequal  language  speak : 

And  now,  when  all  tne  muses  out  of  their 

Approved  modesty  silent  appear, 

'  Stcck.]  So  the  folio. 

*  This  poem,  though  omitted  by  the  editors  of  l75o  and  1778,  has 
fully  as  much  merit  as  most  of  the  productions  of  the  kind.  The  de- 
scription of  the  puritan  giri  gradually  overcoihing  her  scruples,  is  not 
without  humour.  The  encomiast  seehis  to  have  been  an  unshidcen  vo^- 
tary  of  monarchy  and  the  st^ge,  at  a  time  when  both  were  proscribed. 

3  And  the  ibrmid  heat,  &c.]  Formal  heat  I  take  to  be  a  metaphysical 
and  logical  term  for  the  aoul,  as  the  formal  cause  is  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  any  thing.    Fletcher's  soul  therefore  now  sits  in 

judgment,  to  approve  works  deserving  of  praise.; — Sewardt 

• 

*  Pieces  a((77e  our  candour*!  Amended  by  Theobald. 
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This  play  of  Fletcher't  braves  the  enTioas  lights 

As  wonder  of  our  ears  once,  now  our  sight. 

Three-and-four*fbld-blest  poet,  who  the  ut^ 

Of  poets,  and  of  theatres,  sunrires ! 

A  groom,  or  Dstler  of  some  wit,  may  bring 

His  Pegasus  to  the  Castalian  spring ; 

Boasts  he  a  race  o'er  the  Pharsalian  plain, 

Or  hi^py  Tempe-Talley,  dares  maintain : 

Brag,  at  one  leap,  upon  the  double  cliff  • 

iWere  it  as  high  as  monstrous  Tenerife) 
^f  far-renown'd  Parnassus  he  will  get. 
And  there  (to  amaze  the  world)  confirm  his  seat : 
When  our  admired  Fletcher  vaunts  not  aught» 
And  slighted  every  thing  he  writ  as  nought: 
While  dl  our  Englidi  wond'ring  world  (in's  cause) 
Made  this  great  city  echo  with  i^plause* 
Read  him,  therefore,  all  that  can  read ;  and  thoae 
That  cannot,  learn ;  if  you're  not  learning's  foes^ 
And  wilfully  resolved  to  refuse 
The  gentle  raptures  of  this  happy  muse. 
From  thy  ereat  constellation  (noble  soul !) 
Look  on  this  kingdom ;  suffer  not  the  whole 
Spirit  of  poesy  retire  to  heaven. 
But  make  us  entertain  what  thou  hast  given« 
Earthqiudces  and  thunder  diapasons  mdc6 ; 
The  seas'  vast  roar,  add  irresistless  shake 
Of  horrid  winds,  a  sympathy  compose ; 
So  in  these  things  there's  music  in  the^  dose : 
And  though  they  seem  great  discords  in  our  ears^. 
They  are  not  so  to  them  above  the  spheres. 
Granting  these  mu^ic,  how  much  sweeter's  that 
Mnemosyne's  daughters'  voices  do  create? 
Since  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  air  conaeof 
To  make  an  harmony,  (the  instrument^ 
Their  own  aereeins  selves)  shall  we  refuse 
The  music  miich  me  deities  do  use  i 
Troy's  mrish'd  Ganymede  doth  sing  to  Jove^ 
Ana  Phoebus'  self  plays  on  his  lyre  above. 
The  Cretan  gods,  or  glorious  men,  who  will 
Imitate  right,  must  wonder  at  thy  sk31, 
(Best  poet  of  tkv  times  t )  or  he  will  prove 
As  mad,  as  thy  brave  Memnon  was  with  love. 

'  Aston  CoKAiMi,  Bart.» 

^  Aston  Cokaine,  Bart]  This  gentleman,  who  claimed  being  made  a 
baronet  by  Kirig  Charles  I.,  at  a  time  when  the  king's  distress  prevented 
Ihe  creation  passing  the  due  forms,  was  a  poet  of  some  repute,  for  iif^cb 
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Upon  the  Works  ^Beaumomt  and  Fletchbiu 

How  angels  f  cloistered  in  our  hnman  cells) 
Maintain  tlieir  parley  Beaumont*Fleteher  tells. 
Whose  strange  inimitable  intercourse 
Transcends  all  rules,  and  fliis  beyond  the  force 
Of  the  most  forward  souls;  all  must  submit 
Until  their  reach  these,  mysteries  of  wit. 
The  intellectual  language  here's  express'd. 
Admired  in  better  times,  and  dares  the  test 
Of  ^urs ;  for  from  wit,  sweetness,  mirth,  and  sense. 
This  volume  springs  a  new  true  quintessence. 

Jo.  Pbttus,  Knight.^ 


On  the  Worts  of  the  most  excellent  Dramatic  Poet^  Mr  John  V^^' 

CHEB,  netoer  before  printetL 

HaUs,  Fletcher !  welcome  to  the  world's  great  stage  i 
For  our  two  hours,  we  have  thee  here  an  age 
In  thy  whole  works,  and  may  th'  impression  call 
The  pretor  that  presents  thy  plays  to  all; 
Both  to  the  people,  and  the  lordls  that  sway 
That  herd,  and  ladies  whom  those  lords  obey. 
And  what's  the  loadstone  can  such  guests  invite 
But  moVes  on  two  poles,  profit  and  delight  i 

reason  the  coijpy  is  iaserted  more  than  for  its  intrinsic  worth.  He  was 
loid  of  the  manoiB  of  Pool^,  in  Polesworth  parish,  Warwickshire^  and 
of  Ashbum,  in  Derfoyshire ;  but,  with  a  fate  not  uncommon  to  wits, 
spent  and  sold  both  ;  but  his  descendants  of  this  age  have  been  and  aj^e 
persona  of  distinguished  merit  and  fonaae.^-'Setoard, 

Sir  Aston  Cockayne  was  bom  in  1608,  at  Elvaston,  in  Derbyshire.  He 
suffered  greatly  during  the  rebellion  for  being  a  catholic.  In  1641  he  was 
created  a  baronet  bv  Charies  I.  He  died  at  an  advianced  age  in  1684. 
Besides  four  plays,  he  was  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  printed  in  1658, 
more  valuable  on  account  of  the  illustrious  friends  to  whom  some  of  them 
are  addressed,  tl^  for  any  intrinsic  merit. 

*  Sir  John  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  ever 
ready  to  furnish  their  quota  to  these  encomiastic  *  libraries  of  wit,'  which 
the  bookseller  was  anxious  to  prefix  to  his  editions  of  authors.  He  has 
a  copy  of  verses  among  the  multitude  who  bewailed  the  death  of  Cart^ 
wright* 
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Which  will  be  soon,  as  on  the  rack,  confest. 
When  every  one  is  tickled  with  a  jest. 
And  that  pure  Fletcher's  able  to  subdue 
A  melancholy  moreihan  Burton  knew.' 
And  though  upon  the  bye,  to  his  designs. 
The  native  may  learn  English  from  his  lines, 
And  th'  alien,  if  he  can  but  construe  it, 
May  here  be  made  free  denison  of  wit,  « 

But  his  main  end  does  drooping  Virtue  raise. 
And  crowns  her  beauty  with  eternal  haju; 
In  scenes  where  she  inflames  the  firozen  soul. 
While  Vice  (her  paint  wash'd  off)  appears  so  foul. 
She  must  this  blessed  isle  and  Europe  leave, 
^     And  some  new  quadrant  of  the  globe  deceive ; 
Or  hide  her  blushes  on  the  Afric  shore. 
Like  Marius,  but  ne'er  rise  to  triumph  more ; 
That  honour  is  resigned  to  Fletcher's  fame ; 
Add  to  his  trophies,  that  a  poet's  name 
•    (Late  grown  as  odious  to  our  modem  states. 
As  that  of  King  to  Rome)  lie  .vindicates 
From  black  aspersions,  cast  upon't  by  those 
Which  ^nly  are  inspired  to  lie  in  prose. 

And,  by  the  court  of  muses  be't  decreed. 
What  graces  spring  from  poesy's  richer  seed. 
When  we  name  Fletcher,  shall  be  so  proclaim'd. 
As  all,  that's  royal,  is  when  Caesar's  named*  , 

Robert  STAALTOK,~Knt.* 

^  And  that  pure  Fletcher^  able  to  nihdue 
A  melancnoly  more  than  Burton  knew.]  Mr  Sympson  observed,  that 
the  comma  stood  m  the  place  of 's,  Fletcher  ii  able.   Barton  was  author 
of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a  folio.— &aMir<ii 

>  Sir  Robert  Stapylton  of  Carleton  in  Yorkshire,  a  poet  of  mueh  fame^ 
was  at  the  battle  of  Ed^hill  with  kio^  Charles  the  First,  and  had  an  ho- 
norary degree  given  him  at  Oxford  for  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 
He  wrote  the  Slighted  Maid,  a  comedy ;  The  Step-Mother,  a  tragi-oome- 
dy ;  and  Hero  and  Leander,  a  tragedy;  besides  several  poems  and  tran- 
sUitions.*— jSbE7ar<^ 

He  was  third  son  to  Richard  Stiq>ylton,  Esq.  of  Carleton  in  Yorkshire, 
and  died  10th  July,  1619.  As  a  poet,  he  u,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  idh 
smtl  of  the  heroic  dramatists  after,  the  Restoration.  The  Slighted  Mai4» 
one  of  the  plays  ridiculed  in  the  Rehearsal,  is  worth  perusing  for  its  ex- 
cessive bombast  and  absurdity. 
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To  the  Memory  of  my  most  honoured  Kinsman^  Mr  FrAncis 

Bbaumont. 

Fll  not  pronounoe  how  strong  and  dean  thou  writes. 
Nor  by  imat  new  hard  rules  thou  took'st  thy  flights, 
/-Nor  how  much  Greek  and  Latin  some  refine. 
Before  they  can  make  up  six  words  of  thine; 
But  this  I'll  say,  thou  strik'st  our  sense  so  deep. 
At  once  thou  nnk'st  us  blush,  rejoice,  and  weep. 
Great  fhther  Jonson  bow'd  himself,  when  he 
(Thou  writ'st  so  nobly)  vow'd,  <  he  envied  thee.' 
Were  thy  Mardonius  arm'd,  there  would  be  more 
Strife  for  his  sword  than  *all  Achilles  wore ; 
Such  wise  just  ragfs,  had  he  been  lately  tried, 
My  life  on't  he  had  been  o'  th*  better  side ; 
And,  where  he  found  fidse  odds,  (through  gold  or  sloth) 
There  brave  Mardonius  would  Imve  beat  them  both. 

Behold^  here's  Fletcher  too  f  the  world  ne'er  knew 
Two  potent  wits  co*op€rate,  till  jrou; 
For  still  your  fancies  are  so  wev'n  and  knit, 
'Twas  FrandfiT  Fletcher,  or  John  Beaumont  writ, 
Yet  neither  borrow'd,  nor  were  so  put  to't 
To  call  poor  gods  and*  goddesses  to  do't ; 
Nor  made  nine  girls  your  muses  (you  suppose. 
Women  ne'er  write,  save  love-letters  in  prose) 
But  are  your  own  inspirers,  and  have  made 
Such  powerful  scenes,  as,  when  they  please,  invade. 
Your  plot,  sense,  language,  all's  so  pure  and  fit, 
He's  bold,  not  valiant,  dare  dispute  your  wit« 

George  Lisle,  Knt.' 

'  George  Lisle,  Knight,]  This  I  take  to  be  the  same  with  Sir  John 
Lisle,  one  of  king  Charles's  judges;  for  Wood,  in  his  index  to  his  Athe* 
nse,  caJls  Sir  John  by  the  name  of  George :  He  might  perhaps  have  had 
two  Christian  names.  If  this  was  he,  he  was  admitted  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1622,  seven  year»  after  Beaumont's  death,  and,  as  he  was  a  kihs- 
man,  might  be  supposed  to  know  more  of  his  compositions  than  a  stran- 
ger. His  testimony,  therefore,  adds  strength  to  what  has  been  before  ad- 
vanced concerning  Beaumont,  nav  it  does  so  whether  Sir  George  Lisle  be 
the  rqijicide  at  not.  If  he  was,  he  was  ah  eminent  lawyer  and  speaker 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  made  lord  commissioner  of  the  privy-seal 
by  the  parliament.  Ailer  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  Losanna  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  was  treated  as  lord  chancellor  of  England,  which  so  irri- 
tated some  furious  Irish  loyalists  that  they  shot  him  dead  as  he  was  going 
to  church.— ^evardL 
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On  Mr  John  Flktcuk's  Works. 

So  shall  we  joy»  when  all  whom  beasts  and  worms 
Had  tum'd  to  Uieir  own  substances  and  fonns, 
Whpm  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  chained  to  fire^ 
.  We  shall  behold,  more  than  at  first  entire. 
As  now  we  do,  to  see  all  thine,  thine  own 
In  th|,s  thy  muse's  resurrection : 
Whose  scatter'd  parts,  from  thy  own  race,  moi^  wouods 
Hath  su&r'd,  than  Acteon  firom  his  hounds; 
Which  first  their  brains,  and  then  their  bellies,  fed. 
And  from  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 
But  now  thy  muse  enraged  firom  ner  urn. 
Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies,  doth  return 
To  accuse  the  murderers,  to  risht  the  stage, 
And  undeceive  the  long-abused  age ; 
Which  casts  thy  praise  on  them,  to  whom  th^  wit 
Giv^s  not  more  gold  dian  they  gure  dross  to  it ; 
Who,  not  content,  like  felons  to  purloin. 
Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  thy  coin. 

But  whither  am  I  stray'd  i  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  firom  oUier  men's  dispraise ; 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lessor  ruins  built. 
Nor  ne^4s  thy  juster  title  the  foul  enilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Thi^p  was  Wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height,* 
When,  labouring  and  sinking  with  its  weight. 
From  thence  a  Uiousand  lesser  poets  sprung, 
Xiike  petty  prinpes  firom  the  fall  of  Rome ; 
IVhen  Jonson,  Shakspe^re,  and  thyself  did  sit, 
And  sway'd  jn  the  tfiuoavirate  of  Wit. 

*  Wif$  empire  at  the  fatal  height.]  t.  e.  The  highest  pitch  which  Fftte 
pllows  it  to  nse  to.^The  following  account  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  aqd 
Fletcher,  diough  rather  too  favourable  to  the  last,  is  as  much  prefenibie 
to  all  the  former  poets'  encomimns  as  Sir  John  was  preferable  to  them  in 
abilities  as  a.  poet. — Semard. 

Sir  John  Denham's  compliment  is  however  of  little  value,  as  he  trsns- 
fere  it,  in  the  true  spirit  of  eulogists,  te  Cbwfey,  in  his  verses  on  the  deeith 
pf  that  poet:— 

Old  mother  Wit,  and  Nature  gave 

Shakspe^e  afnd  Fletcher  all  they  have ; 

Jn  Spenser,  and  in  Jonson,  art 

Of  slower  Nature  got  the  starts 

But  both  in  him  so  equal  are. 

None  knows  which  tears  the  happiest  share. 


I 

I 
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yet  what  from  Jonson^s  oil  and  sweat  did  flow» 
Or  what  more  easy  Nature  did  bestow 
On  Shaki^ieare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  full  grown 
Their  graces  bqth  appear ;  yet  so,  that  none 
£an  say,  here  Nature  ends  and  Art  be^ns ; 
But  mixt,  like  th'  elements,  and  bom  like  twins; 
So  interweav'd,  so  like,' so  much  the  same. 
None  this  mere  Nature^  that  mere  Art  can  name: 
^Twas  this  the  ancients  meant,  Nature  and  Skill 
^re  thje  two  tops  of  their  Farnassiis  hill. 

J«  Denham. 


Upon  Mr  John  Fletcher's  Ptayt. 

I 

FLETCHER,  to  thee,  we  do  not  only  owe 
All  these  good  plays,  but  those  of  others  toe : 
Thy  wit  repeated,  does  support  the  stage, 
Credits  the  last,  and  entertains  this  age.  w 

No  worUiies  form'd  by  any  muse,  but  thine^ 
Coiiifi  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine :     < 
What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Melantius  ip  his  gallantry  I 
Our  greatest  ladies  loye  to  see  tneir  scorn 
Out-done  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn : 
Th'  impatient  widow,  ere  the  year  be  done, 
Sees  thy  Aspatia  weeping  in  her  gown. 
I  never  yet  the  tragic  strain  assay'd, 
Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  Maid ; 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic  stylp, 
>  Thy  Scornful  Lady  f  seems  to  mock  my  toil : 
Thus  has  thy  muse,  at  once,  improved  and  marrM 
Our  sport  in  plays,  by  rendering  it  too  hard. 
So  when  a  sort'  of  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  a|id  none  the  rest  ou^o 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts,  ' 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts ; 

^  Thy  Scornful  Lady.]  Many  mat  men,  as  well  as  Mr  Waller,  have 
cdj^Mted  Uus  play*  Beaumonrs  hand  is  vtsible  in  some  high  carica- 
hires,  but  I  must  own  my  dissent  to  its  being  called  a  first-rtite  cotned)^ 
'■^Seward* 

?  Sort,}  i,  c  Company. 
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« 

But  if  some  brawny  yeoman  of  the /guard 
Step  in,  and  toss  the  axle-tree  a  yara. 
Or  more,  beyond  the  farthest  mark^  the  rest* 
Despairing  stand,  thdr  sport  is  at  the  best 

Enw.  Walier. 


To  Flbtchbr  Revhed. 

How  have  I  been  religious  ?  What  strange  good 

Has  'scaped  me»  that  I  never  understood  ? 

Have  I  hell-guarded  heresy  o'erthrown  ? 

Heal'd  wounded  states  ?  made  kings  and  kingdoms  one? 

That  Fate  should  be  so  merciful  to  me. 

To  let  me  live  to  have  said,  <*  I  have  read  thee/* 

Fair  star,  ascend !  the  joy,  the  life,  the  li^ht 
Of  this  tempestuous  age,  tms  dark  world's  sight ! 
Oh,  from  thy  crown  of  glory  dart  one  flame 
May  strike  a  sacred  reverence,  whilst  thy  name 
(Like  holy  fiamens  to  their  g6d  of  day) 
We,  bowing,  sing;  and  whilst  we  praise,  we  prap 

Bright  spirit !  whose  eternal  motion 
Of  wit,  like  time,  still  in  itself  did  run ; 
Binding  all  others  in  it,  and  did  give  ^ 

Commission,  how  far  this,  or  that,  shall  live : 
Like  Destiny,^  thy  poems ;  who,  as  she 
Signs  death  to  all,  herself  can  never  die. 

*  Like  destinv  qfpoemsy  wto,  as  she 

Signs  death  to  all^  herself  can  never  d^^  This  is  extremely  o|)8Cure: 
He  says  first,  that  Fletcher  is  the  spirit  of  poetnr,  that  be  is  the  god  of  it, 
and  has  decreed  the  fate  of  all  other  poems,  whether  they  are  to  live  or 
dye ;  after  this  he  is  like  Ihe  destiny  of  poems,  and,  living  only  himself, 
siens  death  to  all  others.  This  is  \&y  m^h-strained  indeed,  and  rather 
sdf-contr^ictory,  for  Fletcher's  spirit  gives  commission  how  far  some 
shaU  live,  and  yet  signs  death  to  all.  A  slight  change  will  make  some- 
what easier  and  clearer  sense.  I  miderstand  the  four  first  lines  thus; 
Fletcher's  poetry  is  the  standard  of  excellence ;  whatever  is  not  fotm&i 
hj  that  model  must  die,  therefore  I  read.  Like  Destiny^  thy  poem;  i*  e. 
Thy  poems  being  the  standard  of  exodlenoe,  are  like  destiny,  which  de- 
termmes  the  fate  of  others,  but  herself  remains  still  the  same.  I  repub- 
lish this  poem,  as  there  are  strong  marks  of  gem'us  in  it^  particularly  in 
some  of  the  following  paragraphs.— iSievard 
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I 

And  now  thy  purple-robed  tragedy^ 
In  her  embroidered  Duskinsy  calls  mine  eye> 
Where  brave  Aetius  w^  see  betrayed,  *  .  VaUnHnUau 

To  obey  his  death,  whom  thousand  lives  obey'd; 
Whilst  that  the  mighty  fool  his  scepter  breaks^ 
And  through  his  general's  wounds  nis  own  doom  speaks; 
Weaving  thus  richly  VAlentiniany 
The  costliest  monarch  with  the  cheapest  man. 

Soldiers  may  here  to  theip  old  glories  add. 
The  Lover  love»  and  be  with  reason  Mad ;  Hod  L»vir» 

Not  as  of  old  Alcides  furious. 
Who,  wilder  than  his  bull,  did  tear  the  house ; 
.(Hurling  his  language  with  the  canvas  stone) 
'Twas  thought  the  monster  roar'd  the  sob'rer  tone* 

But  ah !  when  thou  thy  sorrow  didst  inspire        Tr^gi^Comedict. 
With  passions  black  as  is  her  dark  attire^ 
Virginsy  as  sufferers,  have  wept  to  see  Mcaa^ 

So  white  a  soul,  ,so  red  a  cruelty ;  SeUarU* 

.That  thou  hast  grieved,  and,  with  unthought  redress,  , 
Dried  their  wet  eyes  who  now  thy  mercy  bless ; 
Yet,  loth  to  lose  tny  watery  jewel,  when 
Joy  wiped  it  off,  laughter  strait  sprung't  again* 

Now  ruddy-cheeked  Mirth  with  rosy  wings  Comedieu 

Fans  ev'ry  brow  with  gladness,  whilst  she  sings        Spanish  Curate. 
^Delight  to  all ;  and  the  whole  theatre  Humorout  LimttnanU 

A  festival  in  Heaven  doth  appear.  , 

Nothing  but  pleasure,  love;  and  (like  the  mom)       Tamer  Tamed, 
Each  face  a  genersd  smiling  doth  adorn.  Little  French  Lawyer, 

Hear,  ye  foul  speakers,  that  pronounce  the  air 
Of  stews  and  shores, '  I  will  inform  you  where, 
And  how  to  clothe  aright  your  wanton  wit, 
Without  her  nasty  bawd  attending  it.  Custom  of  the  Country, 

View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace, 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus'  face; 
So  well  disguised,  that  ^twas  conceived  by  none. 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on ; 
And  all  his  naked  parts  so  vfcil'd,  they  express* 
Xhe  shape  with  clouding  the  uncomellness ; 
That  if  this  reformation  which  we    *• 
Received,  had  not  been  buried  with  thee. 
The  stage,  as  this  work,  might  have  lived  and  loved; 
Her  lines  the  austere  scarlet  had  approved ; 
Aiid  the  actors  wisely  been  from  that  oflbnce 
As  clear,  as  they  are  now  from  audience* 

V 

^  Shores.']  The  modern  editors  read — sewers.    The  allusion  is  proba- 
bly to  Shore<ditch,  at  the  time  filled  with  brothels* 

10        . 
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Thus  with  thy-gemus  did  the  scene  expire^ 
Wanting  thy  active  and  enlivening  fire. 
That  now  (to  spread  a  darkness  over  ally 
Nothing  remains  but  poesy  to  fall* 
And  though  from  these  thy  embers  we  receive     ^ 
Some  wam^th,  so  much  as  may  be  said,  we  live; 
That  we  dare  praise  thee,  blushless,  in  the  hea4 
Of  the  best  piece  Hermes  to  Love  e'er  read ; 
That  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  thy  mt. 
And  feast  each  other  with  rememb'ring  it ; 
That  we  dare  speak  thy  thought,  thy  acts  recite  s 
Yet  all  men  henceforth  be  afraid  to  write* 


On  Mr  John  Fletch^h's  Dramatical  Pt^ems. 

Great  tutelary  spirit  pf  the  st^ge  I 
Fletcher !  I  can  fix  nothing  but  ra}r  rage  ^ 
^Bbfore  thy  works,  'gainst  their  officious  crime 
Who  print  thee  now,  in  the  worst  scene  of  time^ 
For  Vne,  uninterrupted  hadst  thou  slept 
Among  the  holy  soades,  and  close  hadst  kept 
The  mistery  of  thy  lines,  till  men  might  be 
Taught  how  to  read,  and  then  how  to  read  thee : 
But  now  thou  art  exposed  to  th'  common  fate ; 
Revive,  then,  mighty  soul,  and  vindicate 
From  th'  age's  rude  affi'onts  diy  injured  fame. 
Instruct  the  envious  with  how  ch^te  a  flaxf^e 

^  Rich,  Lovelace.]  This  gentleman  wa9  eldest  son  of  a  good  family,  ew 
tremely  acconiplistied,  beixig  veiy  eminent  for  wit,  poetry,  and  music,  but 
still  more  so  for  politeness  of  maoners  iind  beauty  of  person.  He  had  an 
ample  fortune,  and  eveiy  advantage  that  seemed  to  Dromise  happiness  in 
life ;  but  his  steady  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  ana  a  liberality  that  per- 
haps approached  too  near  profuseness,  reduced  him  to  extreme  poverty. 
Sometnmg  of  the  gaiety  o£  the  soldier  appears  in  the  beginning  of  this 
poem.    His  poems  were  published  in  1749. — SewmrtL 

He  was  born  at  Wpolridge  m  Kent,  about  1618,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. On  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Long  Parliam^t,  he  was  ordexeA 
to  be  confined,  and,  afber  his  release,  formed  a  regiment  of  foot  for  the 
service  of  the  king  of  France.  On  his  return,  he  was  again  imprisoned, 
and  not  released  till  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  He  died  in  extreme 
poverty  in  Gunpowder-Alley,  near  Shoe-lane,  in  1658. 
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Thou  warmest  the  lover ;  him  severely  just 
Thou  wert  to  punish*  if  he  burnt  to  lust ; 
Witli  what  a  blush  thou  didst  the  maid  adorn. 
But  tempted,  with  how  innocent  a  scorn; 
How  epidemic  errors  by  thy  play 
Were  laughed  out  of  esteem,  so  purged  away ; 
How  to  each  sense  thou  so  didst  virtue  fit 
That  all  grew  virtuous  to  be  thought  to  have  wit* 
But  this  was  much  too  narrow  for  diy  art, 
Thou  didst  frame  governments,  give  kings  their  partf 
Teach  them  how  near  to  God,  while  just  they  be. 
But  how  dissolved^  stretched  forth  to  tyranny; 
How  kingdoms,  in  their  channel,  safely  run. 
But  rudely  overflowing  are  undone. 
Though  vulgar  spirits  poets  soom  or  hate, 
Man  may  beget,  a  poet  men  create* 

Will.  Habingtok.^ 


Vfon  Master  Fletcher's  Dramatic  Works'^ 

What  i  now  the  stage  i»  down,  dar'st  thou  appear^ 

Bold  Fletcher,  in  this  tottering  hemisphere  ? 

Yes;  poets  are  like  palms,  which,  the  more  weight 

You  cast  upon  them,  grow  more  strong  and  streight 

Tis  not  Jove's  thunderbolt,  nor  Mars  his  spear. 

Or  Neptune's  angry  trident,  poets  fear. 

Had  now  grim  Ben  been  breathing,  with  what  rage 

And  high-swoln  fury  had  he  lash'd  the  age ; 

Shakspeare  with  Chapman  had  grown  mid,  aiid  torn 

Their  gentle  sock,  and  lofly  buskins  worn. 

To  make  their  muee  welter  up  to  the  chin 

In  blood ;  of  feigned  scenes  no  need  had  been  ; 

England,'Iike  Lucian's  eagle,  with  an  arrow 

Of  ner  own  plumes  piercing  her  heart  quite  t&orough^ 

',  Habington  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  powers.  In  his  collection  of  poems 
entitled  Castara,  he  cusplays  coDsiderable  enei^  of  thought,  combined 
with  tenderness  of  sentiment  and  very  fluent  vcrsific&tion.  He  was  boiVi 
at  Hindlip,  in  Worocwterahire,  Nov.  d',  1605,  and  being  a  catholic,  was 
educated  at  St  Omer's  and  Paris.  He  died  Nov.  13, 1645.  Besides  his 
poems,  he  was  author  of  several  historical  works,  and  of  the  <2ueea  of 
ArmgOD,  a  tragi«oomedy. 
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Had  been  a  theatre  and  subject  fit 

To  exercise  in  real  truths  their  wit : 

Yet  none  like  hi|^**win^ed  Fletcher  had  been  fimnd 

This  eagle's  tragic  destiny  to  sound; 

Rare  Fletcher's  quill  had  i^oared  up  to  the  sky^ 

And  drawn  down  gods  to  see  the  thigedy. 

Live,  famous  dramatist,  let  every  spring 

Make  thy  bay  flourish,  and  ftesh  bourceons  ^  bring ; 

And  since  we  cannot  have  l^ee  trod  o'  th'  stage» 

We  will  applaud  thee  in  this  silent  page. 

Ja.  Howell.  T.  C  C.^ 


On  the  Editiofu 

Fletcher  (whose  fame  no  age  can  ever  waste ;  , 

Envy  of  ours,  and  glory  of  the  last) 
Is  now  alive  again;  and  with  his  name 
His  sacred  ashes  waked  into  a  flame ; 
Such  as  before  did  bv  a  secret  charm 
The  wildest  heart  subdue,  the  coldest  warm ; 
And  lend  the  ladies'  ey^  a  power  more  bright, 
Dispensing  thus  to  either  heat  and  light. 
He  to  a  sympathy  those  souls  betray'd. 
Whom  love,  or  beauty,  never  could  persuade; 
And  in  each  moved  spectator  could  beget 
A  real  passion  by  a  counterfeit : 
When  nrst  BelUuio  bled,  what  lady  there 
Did  not  for  every  drop  let  fall  a  tear  i 
And  when  Aspatia  wept,  not  any  eye 
But  seem'd  to  wear  the  same  sad  livery ; 
By  him  inspired,  the  feign'd  Lucina  drew 
'  More  streams  of  melting  sorrow  than  the  true; 
But  then  the  Scornful  Lady  did  beguile 
Their  easy  griefs,  and  tea(£  them  idl  to  smile* 

'  Bourgeons,}  i.  e.  buds.  Vu     ' 

'  This  voluminouB  and  well-known  writer  was  bora  in  1594^  at  Aber^ 
marUs  in  Caeroiarthenshire.  He  was  brought  up  at  Jesus-CoUege,  Os* 
ford,  and  afler  he  had  travelled  through  several  countries,  was  efflpk>ysd- 
in' various  charges.  He  died  in  November,  16.6S.  Of  all  his  numeioiiS' 
works  the  only  one  which  is  still  in  r^ute  is  his  Familiar  ^pisdeSr 
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ThuB  he  affisctions  could  or  raiae  or  lay ; 
Love,  griefy  and  mirth^  thus  did  his  channs  obey ; 
He  Nature  taught  her  passions  to  out-do^ 
How  to  refine  Uie  old,  and  create  new; 
Whieh  such  a  happy  likeness  seem'd  to  bear. 
As  if  that  Nature  Art,  Art  Nature  were. 

Yet  all  had  nothing  been,  obscurely  kept 
In  the  same  urn  wherein  his  dust  hatn  slept; 
Nor  had  he  ris*  the  Delphic  wreath  to  daun, 
Had  not  the  dying  scene  expired  his  name; 
Despair  our  joy  hath  doubled,  he  is  come ; 
Thrice  welcome  by  tloB  pQSi4immum. 
His  loss  preserved  him ;  they,  that  silenced  Wit, 
Are  now  the  authors  to  eternize  it ; 
Thus  poets  are  in  spite  of  Fate  revived. 
And  plays  by  intermission  longer-lived. 

Tho.  Stamlxt." 


On  the  Edition  of  Mr  Francis  Beaumont's  and  Mr  John 
Fletcher's  Pkiys^  neoer  printed  before* 

I  AM  amazed ;  and  this  same  extasy 

Is  both  ray  gloxy  and  apology. 

Sober  joys  are  dull  passions;  they  must  bear 

Proportion  to  the  subject:  If  so,  where 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  shall  vouchsafe  to  be 

The  subject,  that  joy  must  be  extasy. 

Fury  is  the  complexion  of  great  wits ; 

The  fool's  distemper :  He,  that's.mad  by  fits, 

Is  wise  so  too.    It  is  the  poet's  muse ; 

The  prophet's  god ;  the  fool's,  and  my  excuse. 

For  un  me)  nothing  less  than  Fletcher's  name 

Could  have  begot,  or  justified  this  flame. 

FlTtehCT^^}  '«*«™*^  •  methinks  it  should  not  be  I 
No,  not  in's  works;  plays  are  as  dead  as  he. 


'  Mr  Stanley,  educated  at  Pembroke-Hall,  Cambridge,  was  a  poet  of 
some  eminence,  and  his  verses  have  merit ;  and  contain  a  proof  of  what 
is  asserted  in  the  Pre&ce,  of  plays  being  kept  unpublished  tor  the  benefit 
of  the  players^ — Seward. 

He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  knieht,  aq4  was  bom  at  Com-^ 
berlow  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  author  of  a  History  of  Philosophy,  and 
died  12th  April,  1678. 
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The  palate  of  this  age  guttft*  nothing  high. 
That  fata  itot  custard  in't,  or  bawdery. 
l^oUy  and  madness  fill  the  stage :  The  scene 
Is  Athens ;  where,  the  guilty  and  the  mean. 
The  fool,  'scape  well  enough ;  learned  and  gaeaii 
Suffer  an  ostradsm ;  stand  exulate. 

Mankind  is  falPn  again,  shrunk  a  degree,^ 
A  step  bdow  his  very  apoiBtacy. 
Kature  herself  is  out  of  tune;  and  sick 
Of  tumult  and  disorder,  lunatic 
Yet  what  world  would  not  chearfuDy  endure 
The  torture  or  disease  to  enjoy  the  cure  ? 

This  book's  the  balsam,  and  the  hellebore. 
Must  presenre  bleeding  Nature,  and  restore 
Our  Crazy  stu^r  to  a  just  quick  sense 
Both  of  ingratitude  and  proTidencek 
That  teaches  us  (at  once)  to  feel  and  know 
Two  deep  points;  what  we  want,  and  what  we  owei 
Yet  great  goods  have  their  ills :  Should  we  transmit^ 
To  niture  times,  the  power  of  love  and  wit. 
In  thb  example ;  would  they  not  combine 
To  make  our  imperfections  their  design  ? 
They'd  study  our  corruptions,  and  take  more 
Care  to  be  ill,  than  to  be  good,  before. 
For  nothing,  but  so  great  mfirmity. 
Could  make  them  worthy  of  such  remedy. 

HaTe*you  not  seen  the  sun'is  almighty  ray 
Rescue  th'  affrighted  world*  and  redeem  day 
From  black  despair  ?  how  his  victorious  beam 
Scatters  the  storm,  and  drowns  the  pet^  flame 
Of  lightning,  in  the  glory  of  his  eye. 
How  fuH  of  power,'  how  full  of  majesty  i 
When,  to  us  mortalsy  nothing  else  was  known 
But  the  sad  doubt,  whether  to  burn  or  drown. 
Choler,  and  phlegm,  heat,^  and  dull  ignorance, 
Have  cast  the  people  into  such  a  trance. 
That  fears  and  danger  seem  great  equally. 
And  no  dispute  left  now,  but  how  to  die- 
Just  in  this  nick  Fletcher  sets  the  world  clear 
Of  all  disorder,  an'd  reforms  us  here. 

The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace,, 
Or  value,  but  his  title  and  his  iaoe,    • 
Glasses  himself,  and,  in  this  fiuthfid  mirror. 
Views,  disapproves,  reforms,  repents  his  erro»» 

?  Gluts,]  Relishes,  Fr. 
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^ 

The  credulous  bright  girl,  that  believes  all 
Language,  in  oaths  (if  eood)  canonical. 
Is  fortified,  and  taught  here  to  beware 
Of  every  specious  bait,  of  evenr  snare 
Save  one ;  and  that  same  caution  takes  her  more 
Than  all  the  flattery  she  felt  before. 
She  finds  her  boites  and  her  thoughts  betray'd 
By  the  corruption  of  the  chamber-maid ; 
Then  throws  her  washes  and  dissemblings  by, 
And  vows  nothing  but  ingenuity. 

The  severe  statesman  quits  his  sullen  form 
Of  gravity  and  business ;  the  lukewarm .. 
Religious,  his  neutrality;  the  hot 
Brainsick  illuminate,  his  zeal ;  the  sot. 
Stupidity ;  the  soldier,  his  arrears ; 
The  court,  its  confidence ;  the  pkbs^  their  fears : 
Gallants,  their  apishness  and  peijury ; 
Women,  their  pleasure  and  inconstancy ; 
Poets,  their  wine;  the  usurer,  his  pelf; 
The  world,  its  vanity;  and  I,  my  self. 

UOOBE  L'ESTRANOE.^ 


On  the  Dramatk  Poems  of  Mr  John  Fletcher. 

Wonder!  who's  here i  Fletcher,  long  buried. 

Revived  ?  *Tis  he !  he's  risen  from  the  dead ; 

His  winding-sheet  put  off,  walks  above  ground,  • 

Shakes  off  his  fetters,  and  is  better  bound. 

And  mav  he  not,  if  rightly  understood. 

Prove  plays  are  lawfiil  ?  he  hath  made  them  good* 

Is  any  Lover  Madf  See,  here's  Lovers  Cure  /  • 

Unmarried  ?  to  a  Wife  he  may  be  sure> 

A  rare  one,  Jbr  a  JS^nth  ;  if  she  displease, 

The  Spanish  Curate  gives  a  writ  of  ease* 

iSnqmre  the  Custom  of  the  Countru^  then 

Shall  the  French  Latimer  set  you  firee  again. 

If  dbie  two  Fair  Maids  take  it  wondrous  ill, 

(One  of  the  Inn^  the  other  of  the  MiU) 

That  ih*  L&oers*  Progress  stopt,  and  they  defamed. 

Here's  that  lioakes  Women  Pteased^  and  Tamer  Tamed. 

3  For  the  same  reason  that  Sir  Aston  Cokaine's  poem  is  reprinted. 
Sir  Roeer  L'Estrange's  keeps  its  place.  His  name  is  well  known  to  th^ 
lieamed  world,  but  this  copy  of  verses  does  no  great  honour  either  to 
himself  or  our  authors.— iS^evar<2. 

VOJ-.  I.  p 
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But  who  then  plays  the  Caxcambf  or  wiU  try 
His  Wa  at  sffoeral  Weapons,  or  else  die  i 
Nice  ValauTf  and  he  doobts  not  to  engage 
The  NoUe  Gentleman  in  Low^sPilgnmaget 
To  take  revenffe  on  the  Falte  One^  and  run 
The  Honest  man*s  Fortunef  to  be  undone 
Like  Knkht  ofMaUoy  or  dse  Captain  be^ 
Or  Hb?  iSimorous  Lieutenant ;  go  to  Sea 
{A  Voyage  for  to  stanre)  he's  very  loth. 
Till  we  are  all  at  peace*  to  swear  an  oadi* 
That  then  the  £o^/  Subject  mav  have  Icare 
To  lie  from  Bmat^s  Bush,  and  undeceire 
The  creditor,  msdbarge  his  debts ;  why  so. 
Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe  i 
Ohy  could  his  Prophetess  but  tell  one  Chaneef 
When  that  the  Pilgrims  shall  return  fixun  France, 
And  once  more  mdce  this  kingdom  as  of  late,    ^ 
The  Island  Princess,  and  we  i^ebrate 
A  DouUe  Marriage;  every  one  to  bripg 
To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering. 
That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage. 
Brings  b^k  the  silver  and  the  golden  age ! 

JU>BBRT  G4BDINIR.4 


To  the  Manes  of  the  celebrated  Poets  and  FeUotv^sters,  Francis 
Beaumont  and  John  FLsrcRaR,  t^n  the  Printing  of  their 
fsxceUent  Dramatic  Poems. 

-Disdain  not,  gentle  shades,  the  lowly  praise 

Which  here  I  tender  your  immortal  bays : 

CflJl  it  not  folly,  but  my  zeal,  that  I  ^ 

Strive  to  eternize  you,  that  cannot  die* 

And  though  no  language  lightly  can  commend 

What  you  have  writ,  save  what  yourselves  have  penn'd> 

Yet  let  me  wonder  at  tiiose  curious  strains 

(The  rich  conceptions  of  your  twin-like  brains) 

^  These  verses^  and  those  of  Hills^  which  occur  further  on^  were  sup* 
posed  by  the  former  editors  t6  have  £^t  we^ht  in  det^rminiqg  that  sil 
the  plays  mentioned  in  them  were  written  hr  JFletcher  alone ;  but  though 
it  is  true  that  most  of  them  were  written  aner  the  death  of  Beaumont^ 
we  cannot  attribute  this  to  the  inlbrmatbn  of  Oardiner  and  HJlls,  but 
because  most  of  the  plays  in  the  first  fdlb  (and  Gavdiner  mentioBS  tS^ 
most  aU  of  them,  and  none  which  had  premusly  appsared  in  ffm^} 
jrere^composed  by  Fletcher  alonci 
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Which  drew  the  gods'  attention ;  who  admired 
To  see  our  En^ieb  stage  by  you  inspired : 
IVhose  chiming  muses  never  ^'d  to  skig 
A  soul-affeoting  music,  *tavifi^g 
Both  ear  aad  intellect ;  while  you  do  each 
Contend  with  olher  who  shall  highest  reach 
In  rare  inventioii ;  conflicts^  that  beget 
New  strange  delight,  to  see  two  fimcies  met. 
That  coula  receive  no  foil ;  two  wits  in  growth 
So  just,  as  had  one  soi!d  informed  both. 
Thence  (learned  Fletcher)  sung  the  musetdone. 
As  both  had  done  before,  thy  Beaumont  gone* 
In  whom,  as  thou,  had  he  out^lived,  so  he 
(Snatch'd  first  away)  survived  still  in  thee* 

What  thoiieh  distempers  of  the  present  ase 
Have  banish'S  your  smooth  numbers  from  the  stage  i 
You  shall  be  gainers  by't;  it  shidl  confer 
To  th'  making  the  vast  world  your  theatre ; 
The  press  shdl  give  to  everv  man  his  part,. 
And  we  will  all  be  actors ;  fearn  by  heart 
Those  tragic  scenes  and  comic  strains  you  writ, , 
Unimitable  both  fomrt  and  wit; 
And  at  each  exitf  as  your  fancies  rise^ 
Our  hands  shall  dap  deserved  plaudities. 

John  Wbbb.' 


1 
To  the  Desert  of  the  Author  in  his  most  ingenious  Pieces* 

Thou  art  above  thdr  censure,  whose  isak  spirits 
Respect  but  e^bades  (^things,  and  seeming  meritSp  - 
That  have  no  souli  nor  leason  to  their  wiil| 
But  rhyme  as  ragged  as  a  gander's  quill ; 
Where  pride  blows  i^  the  error,  and  transfers 
Their  zeal  in  tempests,  that  so  widelv  errs. 
l»ike  heat  and  air  compressed,  their  blind  desures 
Mix  with  OkeiT  ends  as  ra^g  winds  with  fires ; 
Whose  ignorance  abd  passions  wear  an  eye 
Sqoint  to  all  parts  of  true  humanity.  / 

^  John  WM.]  I  find  no  other  traces  of  a  John  Webb  who  was  likely 
tohe  author  or  this  infenkns  copy  of  venes,  but  that  in  1639,  four 
jmts  afUr  Fletehei^B  death,  one  Jobn  WeU>,  M.  A.  and  fellow  of  M^ 
dalen  CoUege^  in  Oxford>  was  made  master  of  Craydon  schooL'-^'^srA' 
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All  is  apociypha  suite  not  their  vein ; 
For  wit,  oh  fie !  and  learning  too,  pro&ne! 
But  Fletcher  haih  done  miracles  by  wit. 
And  one  line  of  his  may  convert  them  yet. 
Tempt  them  into  the  state  of  knowledge,  and 

She]  happiness  to  read  and  understand, 
e  waj  18  strewed  with  laurel,  an^  eveiy  muse 
Brings  incense  to  our  Fletcher ;  whose  scenes  infuse 
Such  noble  kindlings  from  her  pregnant  fire. 
As  charms  her  critic  poeto  in  desire; 
And  who  doth  read  him*that  parte  less  endued 
Than  with  some  heat  of  wit  or  gratitude  i 
Some  crowd  to  touch  the  relic  of  his  bays. 
Some  to  cry  up  their  own  wit  in  his  prais^ 
And  think  they  engage  it  by  comparativesp 
When  from  himself  himself  he  best  derives. 
Let  Shakspeare,  Chapman,  and  aj^auded  Ben, 
Wear  the  eternal  merit  of  their  pen^ 
Here  I  am  love-sick,  and  were  I  to  choose 
A  Mistress  corrival,  'tis  Fletcher's  muse. 

(jbdbqs  Bnci^.^ 


On  Mr  FsAUMOMT. 
(Written  thirty  yean  sloce,'  prasenUy  after  liis  deatli.) 


Beaumont  lies  h6re ;  and  where  now  shall  we  have 
A  muse  like  his  to  sigh  upon  his  grave ! 
Ah !  none  to  weep  this  with  a  worthy  tear. 
But  he  that  cannot,  Beaumont  that  hes  here* 
Who  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a  verse 
As  Uipu  that  laay's  didst,  Mr  Rutland's  hearse  i* 


*  A  relation  of  Sir  George  Buck»  master  of  the  revels,  who,  in  1647, 
^  puUished  the  History  of  Richard  HI.  by  Sir  Oeoige^  See  Chalbhrs's 
^  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shahpeare  Paperu  hood, 

1799,  pp.  198—305. 

^  Thus  the  first  folio,  published  in  l64r. 

*  Who  now  ikattpw  thy  tomb  with  mch  a  vene 

As  thou  that  ladys  didst, fair  Rutlmn^t  hearu  f]  To  pc^  tlqf  taiA 
is  a  little  oliscure,  but  it  seems  to  mean,  to  repa^  tbee  for  wntiDg  to  ex- 
fi^lij^nt  an  epitepb,  by  one  as  exoeUent  as  ^y9d£/^Semard^ 
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A  monument'that  will  then  lasting  be^ 

When  dl  her  marble  is  more  dust  than  she« 

In  thee  all's  lost :  A  sudden  dearth  and  want 

Hath  seized  on  Wit,  good  epitaphs  are  scant ; 

We  dare  not  write  thj  elegy,  whilst  each  fears 

He  ne'er  shall  match  that  copy  of  thy  tears. 

Scarce  in  an  age'  a  poet>  and  yet  he 

Scarce  lives  the  third  part  of  his  age  to  see ; 

But  quickly  taken  c^^  and  only  known, 

Is  in  a  minute  shut  as  soon  as  shewn. 

Why  should  weak  Nature  tire  herself  in  vain 

In  such  a  piece,  to  dash  it  straight  again  ? 

Wh^  should  she  take  such  work  beyoad  her  skill. 

Which,  when  she  cannot  perfect,  she  must  kill  ? 

Alas,  what  is't  to  temper  slime  or  mire  ? 

But  Nature's  puzzled,  when  she  works  in  fire :  "- 

Great  brains,  like  brightest  glass,  crack  straight,  while  those 

Of  stone  or  wood  hold  out,  and  fear  not  blows: 

And  we  their  ancient  hoary  heads  can  see. 

Whose  wit  was  never  their  mortality : 

Beaumont  dies  young,  so  Sidney  died  before/ 

There  was  not  poetry  he  could  live  to  more ; 

He  could  not  grow  up  higher ;  I  scarce  know 

If  th'  art  itselfunto  that  pitch  could  grow,  ^ 

Were't  not  in  thee,  that  hadst  arrived  the  height 

Of  aU  that  Wit  coidd  reach,  or  Nature  might. 

Oh,  when  I  read  those  excellent  things  of  thine. 

Such  strength,  such  sweetness,  couch'd  in  every  line, 

Such  life  of  fancy,  such  high  choice  of  brain. 

Nought  of  the  vulgar  wit^  or  borrowed  strain. 

Such  passion,  such  expressions  meet  my  eye, 

Such  wit  untainted  with  obscenity, 


The  poem  alluded  to  is  not,  as  Seward  conjectures,  the  epitaph  in 
Beaumont's  Poems  beginning — 

**  Here  she  lies,  whose  spotless  fame." 

See  vol.  xiv.  p.  410,  and  p.  cxxi  of  this  voL   Earle  refers  to  Beaumont's 
Elegy  on  the  Countess  orRuthind,  vol.  xiv.  p.  443. 

^  Scarce  yet  in  age,]  So  the  copy  in  Beaumont's  Poems. 

*i  Then  Nmture*8  puztled  when  the  warKi  entire.]  Ibid. 

*  So  Sidney  did  before.]  It  might  perhaps  have  been-^<o  Sidnei/  died 
before^ — Seward, 
Beaumont's  Poems  exhibit  <2ied— Ed.  1778. 

• »  « 

3  Mint.]  So  iHifi^uMmt's  Poems. 
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And  these  so  unaiEsctedly  express'd. 

All  in  a  language  purely-flowing  dregfc ;« 

And  all  80  bom  within  thyself,  thine  own. 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  nothing  trod  upon, 

I  grieve  not  now,  that  old  Menander's  yein 

Is  ruin'd,  to  survive  in  thee  again ; 

Such  in  his  time  was  he,  of  the  same  piece. 

The  smooth,  even»  natural  wit,  and  love  of  Greece. 

Those  few  sententious  fragments  shew  more  worthy    ^ 

Than  all  the  poets  Athens  e'er  brought  forUi ; 

And  I  am  sorry  we  have  lost  those  hours 

On  them,  whose  quickness  comes  fiur  dbort  of  ours, 

And  dwdl  not  more  on  thee,  irhose  every  page 

May  be  a  pattern  for  their  scene  and  ataf^^ 

I  will  not  yield  thy  works  so  mean  a  praise; 

More  ptire,  more  chaste,  more  sunted  than  are  plays. 

Nor  with  that  dull  supineness  to  be  read^ 

To  pass  a  fire,  or  laugh  an  hour  in  bed. 

How  do  the  muses  suiOer  every  where. 

Taken  in  such  mouths'  censure,  in  such  ears,^ 

That,  'twixt  a  wluff,  a  line  or  two  rehearse. 

And  with  dieir  rheum  together  spawl  a  verse ! 

This  all  a  poem's  leisure,  after  play. 

Drink,  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day.' 


\ 


*  But  all  in  a  purejhzring  language  dre$t.]  So  in  BeaumottPs  Poems. 


s 


Age,]  IbuL 

^  Taken  in  sueh  numthi^  cenmredin  such  eon.]  Ibid* 

7  Tkit  all  apoem^s  leisure,  after  play, 
Drinkf  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day.]  WbaS  hfall  a  poem^s  kth 
sure  f  I  can  affix  no  idea  to  it  hut  a  Latinism,  which,  if  d<^ned,  is  ex- 
tremely forced.  This  is  all  a  poen^s,  u  e.  a  poem's  part,  power,  or  worth, 
it  may  serve  to  spend  one's  leisure  hours  after  dice,  dnnk,  or  tobacco. 
But  unless  the  rnder  sees  a  more  natural  expiicatba,  i  believe  he  will 
agree  to  its  being  discarded  as  a  corruption,  for  a  trifliag  chai^  will  give 
a  dear  sense — 

This  all  a  poem's  pleasuret  after  play. 
Drink  or  tobacoo^  it  may  ke^  the  oay* 

t.  e.  all  the  pleasure  a  poem  gives  to  these  sons  of  dulness,  is  to  spin  out 
or  pass  awav  the  time  till  sun-set^  after  Cards,  botdes,  and  tobacco  are 
removed ;  thqs  to  pass  a  fire^  a  little  above^  signifies  to  pass  away  the 
time  till  the  fire  is  burnt  out  But,  to  keep  a  £^  is  an  expression  sot 
very  appUcable  to  this  sense,  (a  sense  which  the  context  evidently  r^ 
quires)  and  though  it  may  indeed  be  strained  to  something  I&e  it,  yet,  as 
we  can  retain  three  of  the  letters  in  keep,  and,  by  a  small  transpositioa 
of  the  rest,  giveamuch  properer  verb,  it  doum  petbabfar  that  db  wag 
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Whilst  even  their  Tery  idteness,  they  thinks 
Is  lost  in  these,  that  lose  their  time  in  drink. 
Pi^  their  dulness ;  w^  that  better  know, 
win  a  more  serious  hour  on  thee  bestow.'     ^ 
Why  should  not  Beaumont  in  the  morning  pleasoi 
As  well  as  Plautos,  Arfatophanes  ? 
Who,  if  my  pen  may  as  my  thoughts  be  free. 
Were  scunrit'  wits  and  buffoons  both  to  fhee ; 
Yet  these  our  learned  of  severest  brow 
Will  deiffn  to  look  on,  and  to  note  them  too, 
That  will  defy  our  own ;  'tis  EngHsh  stu^ 
And  th'  author  is  not  rotten  long  enough. 
Alas,  what  phlegm  are  they,  compared  to  thee, 
.  In  thy  I^ilaster,  and  Maid's  Tn^edy  ? 
Where's  such  an  humour  as  thy  Sessus,  pray  \  * 
Let  them  put  all  their  Thrasoes  in  one  play. 
He  shall  out-bid  them ;  their  conceit  was  poor,* 
All  in  a  circle  of  a  bawd  or  whore^ 
A  coz'nmg  Davus,'  take  the  fool  away, 
And  not  a  good  jest  extant  in  a  play. 

the  origimJ,  we  ^eneraDy  now  say  to  tke  out  the  da%f  ;  but  it  was  used  by 
our  ancestors  without  we  adverb,  to  eke  a  things  i.  e.  to  protract  or 
lengthen  it  out.  The  reader  will  see  a  much  greater  comiption  of  the 
press  than  either  of  these^  at  the  latter  end  of  this  poem.-- iS^ar^. 

The  meanms  seems  to  be,  ^  They  have  no  leiture  for  poetry  till  they 
have  done  with  gaming,  drinking  and  smoking ;  these  having  had  their 
time,  poetiy  may  command  the  cby." — ^Ed.  1778.   . 

The  copy  in  Beaumont's  Poems  read»— • 

•  ■  '    *  ■ 

'Tis  all  a  puney's  leisure  after  play. 

Drink  and  tobacco,  it  may  spend  the  day. 

'  Pity  then  dullwe^  me  that  better  know, 
Wiu  a  more  serums  hour  on  thee  bestow,]  So  the  f^tiio.    The  te:^  is 
from  Beaumontf 8  To&aa. 

'  Humble,'}  So  Beaumont^s  Poems. 
'  Bessus  f  nay.]  Ibid. 

*  Their  conceit  was  poor,  &c.]  Mr  Earle's  reflections  on  Terence  are 
in  part  at  least  very  unjust.  There  is  perhaps  too  much  sameness  in  his 
plots ;  but  his  old  men  and  young,  his  servants,  'his  parasites,  &c.,  are 
each  a  distinct  character  from  Si  the  rest,  and  preserved  throughout 
each  play  with  infinite  spirit  and  judgment.  Besiae  which,  the  elegant 
diction  and  fine  sentiments  which  every  where  abound  in  him,  are  pat- 
terns to  the  best  comic  writers;  and  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
strive  t#  excel  him  in,  by  adding  sublimity  of  poetry  to  justness  of  senti- 
ment, well  knowing  that  jests  and  drollery  are  only  the  lowest  degree  of 
oonuc  exoellence.'*-iSea;arif. 

'  A  cozening  dance.]  Corrected  by  Theobald,  who  says,  <*  Davus  is     / 
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• 

Whether  one  found  the  matter,  th'  other  dress. 
Or  th*  one  disposed  what  th'  other  did  express : 
Where'er  your  parts  between  yourselves  my,  we, 
In  all  things  which  you  did,  but  one  thread  see ; 
So  evenly  drawn  out,  so  gently  spim. 
That  art  with  nature  ne'er  did  smdother  rum 
Where  diall  I  fix'my  praise  then  ?  or  whaK  pftrt 
Of  all  your  numerous  labours  hath  des 
More  to  be  filmed  than  other  ?  Shall  I  say 
I've  met  a  lover  so  drawn  in  your  play. 
So  passionatdy  written,  so  inflamed. 
So  jealously  enraged,  then  gently  tamed. 
That  I,  in  reading,  have  the  person  see% 
And  your  pen  hath  pait  stage  and  actor  been  i 
Or  sbiall  I  say  that  I  can  scarce  forbear 
To  dap,  when  I  a  captain*  do  meet  there ;  •  Betnu. 

So  lively  in  his  own  vain  humour  drest^ 
So  braggingly,  and  like  Umlelf  exptest, 
That  modem  cowlurds,  whjen  they  saw  him  p|ay'd,< 
Saw,  blusn'd,  departed,  gudllr  and  betiay'd  ? 
You  wrote  all  parts  right ;  whatsoe'er  die  stage 
Had  from  you,  was  aeea  diere  as  in  the  age. 
And  had  their  equal  life :  Vices  which  were 
Manners  abroad,  did  grow  corrected  there : 
They  who  possest  a  box,  and  half-crown*  gpent 
To  learn  obsceneness,  retum'd  innocent. 
And  thank'd  jovl  for  this  coz'nage,  whose  chaste  scene 
Taught  loves  so  noble,  so  refiNrm'd,  so  clean, 
That  they,  who  brought  foul  fires,  and  thither  came 
To  bargain,  went  thence  with  a  holy  flame* 
Be't  to  your  praise  too,  that  your  stock  and  vein 
Held  both  to  tragic  and  to  comic  strain ;' 
,  Where'er  you  listed  to  be  high  and  grave. 
No  buskin  shew'd  more  solemn ;  no  quiU  gave 
Such  feeling  objects  to  draw  tears  from  eyes, 
Spectators  sate  parts  in  your  tragedies. 
And  where  vou  listed  to  be  low  and  firee. 
Mirth  turn'o  the  whole  house  into  comedy ; 
So  piercing  (where  you  pleased)  hitting  a  fault. 
That  humours  firom  your  pen  issued  all  salt. 

Saff-croem,]  This  was  the  price  of  the  boxes  at  some  of  the  private 
lioases,  such  as  the  Phcenix  in  Drury-Luie. 


your  stogk  and  vein 


Held  bcfih  to  tra^  and  to  comic  strain.]  t.  e.  Tour  stock  of  undeiv 
itandaig  and  knowleoge,  and  your  4Jelrt  of  wit  and  htimour,  are  equally 
excellent  in  tragedy  and  comcdj^f^'-'Seward, 
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N^r  were  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit. 
As  to  be  but  two  halfi,  and  make  one  wit ; 
But  as  some  things^  we  see^  have  double  cause^ 
And  yet  the  effect  itself  from  both  whole  draws ; 
SOf  though  you  were  thus  twisted  and  combined. 
As  [in]  two  bodies  to  have  but  one  fair  mind,^. 
Yet,  if  we  praise  you  ri^dy,  we  must  say. 
Both  joined,  and  both  did  wholly  make  the  play* 
For  tnat  you  could  write  singly,  we  may  guess 
By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 
Hath  severally  sent  forth ;  ^  nor  were  join'd  so. 
Like  some  our  modern  authors  made  to  go 
One  merely  by  the  help  of  th*  other,^  who 
To  purchase  fame  do  come  forth  one  of  two  ;• , 
Nor  wrot^  you  so,  that  one's  part  was  to  lick 
The  other  into  shape  ;^nor  did  one  stick 
The  other's  cold  inventions  with  such  wit, 
^  served,  like  spice,  to  make  them  quick  and  fit ; 
Nor,  out  of  mutual  want,  or  emptiness. 
Did  you  conspire  to  go  still  twins  to  th'  preis ; 

*  As  two  bodies  to  have  but  one  fair  mind.]  Amended  by  Seward. 

^  3^  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 
Hath  severally  sent  forth,]  I  have  before  shewed  that  there  were 
two  comedies  wrote  by  Beaumont  singly,  and  given  some  reasons  why 
the  Nice  Valour  ought  to  be  deemed  one  of  them.  Whether  Mr  Maine 
in  this  place  referred  to  these  two  comedies,  knowing  which  tbe^  were, 
or  whether  he  only  meant  the  Mask  at  Gray's-Inn,  which  was  the  only 
piece  which  we  know  to  have  been  pobiished  in  Beaumont^  imme  before 
these  Commendatory  Poems  were  published,  or  whether  he  spoke  in  ge- 
neral terms,  without  a  strict  adherence  to  facts,  must  be  left  uocertain. 
-^Seward. 

The  editor's  reasons  for  doubting  Seward's  hypothesis  respecting  The 
Nice  Valoor,  wil)  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  that  play,  vol.  IV.  p. 
S65.  Maine  may  allude  to  Beaumont's  Salmacid  and  Hermaphroditus, 
which  came  out  m  his  lifetime,  as  well  as  to  The  Masque,  and  to  Flet- 
cher's Faithful  Shepherdess,  Wooian-Hater,  and  Thierry  and  Theodoret. 


nor  were  gone  sOf 


lAke  some  our  mod&rn  authors  made  to  go 

On  merely  by  the  Kelp  rfth^  other^  Tba  word  go,  which  ends  the 
next  line,  seems  to  have  ran  in  the-  printer's  head,  and  made  him  put 
fone  here  instead  of  some  other  word.  Mr  Theobald  had  prevented  me 
in  the  emendation:  We  read  Join*  d  so^  and  as  I  have  his  concurrence,  I 
have  the  less  doubt  in  preferring  it  to  Mi  Sympson's  conjecture^-JVbr  * 
were  one  so^  though  this  latter  is  very  good  sense,  and  nearer  the  trace 
of  the  letters,  liut  it  would  make  one  te  repeatecl  too  oflen,  for  it  is  al- 
ready in  the  third  and  fourth  Knes  after,  and  'tis  very  evident  to  me  that 
it  shiould  have  been  in  the  second;  for  On  merely ^  I  read  One  merely.'^ 
Seward* 


< 
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But  what,  thuB  |oin'd,  you  wrote,  might  have  come  forth 

As  good  from  each,  and  stored  with  the  same  worth 

That  thus  united  them :  You  did  join  sense ; 

In  you  'twas  league,  in  others  impotence ; 

And  the  press,  which  both  thus  amongst  us  senda^ 

Sends  us  one  poet  in  a  pair  of  friends* 

Jasp£R  Mainb/ 


Upon  the  Report  of  the  Printing  of  the  Dramatical  Poonu  ofMaS" 
ter  John  Fletcher,  never  cMected  be/ore^  and  nan  set  forth 
in  one  Volume* 

< 

Thovoh  when  all  Fletcher  writ,  and  the  entire 

Man  was  indulged  unto  that  sacred  fire. 

His  thoughts,  and  his  thoughts'  dress,  appeared  both  sueh. 

That  'twas  his  happy  fault  to  do  too  mucm : 

Who  thefcfore  wisely  did  submit  each  birUi 

To  knowing  Beaumont,  ere  it  did  come  forth, 

Working  asain  until  he  8ai4»  'twas  fit. 

And  made  nim  the  sobriety  of  Jiis  wit. 

Though  thus  he  call'd  his  judge  into  his  fame. 

And  for  that  aid  allow'd  him  half  the  ^ame, 

'Tis  known,  that  sometimes  he  did  stand  alone. 

That  both  Uie  rounse  and  pencil  were  his  own; 

That  himself  judged  himself,  could  singly  do. 

And  was  at  last  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  too :  • 

Else  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdess,^  a  piece 
Even  and  smooth^  qain  firom  a  finer  fleece ; 

'  Jatper  Maine,]  This  gentleman  was  author  of  The  City  Matcb,  a 
comedy,  and  The  Amorous  War,  a  tragi-oomedy.  He  was  an  emlneDt 
preacher  in  the  civil  war,  but  warmly  adhering  to  the  king,  was  ^prived 
of  all  his  preferments  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  taken  for  diarity  into  t^e 
Earl  of  Devonshire's  family,  where  his  learning,  piety,  and  wit,  rendered 
him  a  proper  advocate  for  religion  against  the  famous  Mr  Hobbs,  then  a 
tutor  in  that  family.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  made  canon  of  Christ- 
Church,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester. — Seward. 

He  was  bom  at  Hatherleigh,  in  Devonshire^  and  died  6th  December, 
167%    Both  his  dramatic  performances  rank  above  mediocrity. 

^  Else  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdess,]  Mr  Cartwrisht  vras  a  very  bright^ 
but  a  very  young  man,  and  seems  to  taste  our  authors'  plays  extremdy 
well,  but  to  have  known  nothing  of  tl^eir  dates  and  history.  He  suppo- 
ses the  Shepherdess  wrote  after  Beaumonl^s  death,  so  that  his  testimony 
ought  to  have  no  sort  of  weight  in  excluding  Beaumont  from  all  share  in 
the  composition  of  the  plays.   He  had  tsJcen  up  the  supposition  of  Beau- 
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Where  goftness  reigns,  wbere  paarions  pasuons  greet. 

Gentle  and  high,  as  floods  of  baSsam  meet. 

Where,  dress'd  in  white  expressions,  sit  bright  loves. 

Drawn,  like  their  fairest  queen,  by  milky  doves ; 

A  piece  which  Jonson  in  a  rapture  bid 

Come  up  a  glorified  work;  and  so  it  did. 

Else  had  his  muse  set  with  his  friend,  the  stage 

Had  missed  those  poems,  which  yet  take  the  age ; 

The  world  had  lost  those  rich  exemplars,  where 

Art,  language,  wit,  sit  ruling  in  one  sphere; 

Where  die  fresh  matters  soar  above  old  themes. 

As  prophets'  raptures  do  above  our  dreams ; 

Where,  in  a  worthy  scorn,  he  dares  refuse 

All  other  gods,  and  makes  the  thing  his  muse ; 

Y^ere  he  calls  passions  up,  and  lajB  them  so, 

As  spirits,  awed  by  him  to  come  and  go ; 

Where  the  free  author  did  whatever  he  would. 

And  nothing  will'd  but  what  a  poet  should. 
No  vast  uncivil  bulk  swells  any  scene. 

The  strength's  ingenious,  and  the  vigour  clean ; 

None  can  prevent  the  fancy,  and  see  through 

At  the  first  opening ;  al)  stand  wond'ring  how 

The  thing  wia  be,  until  it  is ;  which  thence,^ 

With  fresh  delight  still  cheats,  still  takes  the  sense ; 

The  whole  design,  the  shadows,  the  lights  such. 

That  none  can  say  he  shews  or  hides  too  much :  < 

Business  grows  up,  ripenM  by  just  encrease. 

And  by  as  just  degrees  t^ain  doth  cease ; 

The  heats  and  n^nutes  of  affitirs  are  watch'd. 

And  the  nice  points  of  time  are  met,  and  snatch  d ; 

Nought  later  than  it  sboi|ld,  nought  comes  before. 

Chemists  and  calculators  do  err  more : 

Sex,  age,  degree,  affections,  country,  place. 

The  inward  substance,  and  the  outward  face, 

All  kept  precisely,  all  exactly  fit ; 

What  he  would  write,  he  was  before  be  writ* 

^Twixt  Jonsdn's  grav^,  i^d  ^bakspeare's  lighter  sound. 

His  muse  so  steer'4,  tl^it  something  still  was  found, 

Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  both,  l^ut  so  his  own. 

That  'twas  his  mark,  and  he  was  by  it  known ; 

months  being  only  a  corrector,  perhaps  merely  because  Jonson  had  cele- 
brated his  judgment,  not  oonsodieriDg  tlmt  he  celebrated  his  fancy  too.—! 
Seward, 

Cartwright  could  not  suppose  the  Sh^herdess  was  wrote  after  Beau^ 
mont's  death :  His  words  only  mean,  **  if  Fletdier  could  not  have  wrote 
without  Beaumont,  we  should  not  have  had  The  Faithful  Shepherdess," 
in  which  the  latter  had  no  oonfiena^»«*Sd.  1T78*. 

s  ■ 
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Hence  did  he  take  tnejaimea^  heooe  did  ttrike 
All  palates  some  way,  tlK>u^  not  all  alike  s 
Tiie  god  of  nombera  miglit  hia  niuidbers  crown, 
And»  Iktning  to  them,  wkih  thegr  wwe  his  owii» 
Thus,  welcome  fi>rdi,  wfaat^ue,  tnr  wine,  or  wit 
Durs^  yet  produce;  tfaatisy  what  ilefteher  writ! 

WlUIAM  CaET WEIGHT. 


Another. 

FtvscmsMf  though  some  cdl  it  thy  fiiult  that  wit 
So  overflowed  thy  scenes,  that  e'er  'twas  fit 
To  come  upon  the  stase,  Beaumont  wa^  lain 
To  bid  Uiee  be  more  cniH ;  that's,  write  agaih. 
And  bate  some  of  thy  fire ;  which  firtun  thee  came 
In  a  cleaTybnght,  fuD,  but  too  large  a  flame ; 
And,  ftfter  al]»  (&idxng  tihy  gemus  such) 
That  blunted,  and  aUay'd,  'twas  yet  too  nrach, 
Added  his  sober  spunge :  and  did  contract 
Thy  plenty  to  less  wit,  to  inakeH  exact : 
Yet  we,  through  his  corrections,  could  see 
Much  treasure  in  diy  superfluity ; 
Whidi  was  so  filed  away,  as,  when  we  do 
Cut  jev^ls,  that  thaf  s  lost  is  Jewel  too ; 
Or  as  men  use  to  wash  gold,  wliidi  we  know 
By  lonng  makes  the  stream  thenpe  wealthy  gA>w* 
Thev  who  do  on  thy  works  severely  sit,    . 
And  call  thy  store  the  t>ver-births  of  wit. 
Say  thy  miscarriages  were  rarfe,  and  when 
Thou  wert  superfluous,  that  thy  firuitfiii  pen 
Had  no  fault  but  abundance,  which  did  lay 
Oui  m  one  scene  what  might  well  serve  a  play ; 
And  hence  do  grant  that  what  tiiey  call  excess. 
Was  to  be  reckon'd  as  i^j  happiness,  ^^ 
From  whom  wit  issued  in  a  fim  spring-tide. 
Much  did  enrich  the  sta^e,  much  flcm'd  beside. 
For  that  thou  couldst  thme  own  fi*ee  fancy  bind 
In  stricter  numbers,  and  run  so  confined 
As  to  observe  the  rulea  of  art,  which  sway 
In  the  contrivance  of  a  true-born  play. 
Those  works  pKochuoi  which  thou  didst  write  retired 
From  Beaumonit  bjrmmt  but  thyself  inspined* 
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Where,  we  see,  Hwbb  not  dumoe  dial  made  them  hit. 

Nor  were  thjplajB  the  lotteries  of  wit ; 

But,  Wtaa  to  burer**  pencil,'  which  first  knew 

The  laws  of  &ces,  ana  then  ftces  drew, 

Thau  loiew^t  the  air,  the  colour,  and  the  place, 

The  symmetnr,  which  gi^es  a  poem  grace. 

Parts  are  so  fitted  unto  parts,  as  do  ^ 

Shew  thou  hadst  wit,  and  mathematics  too : 

Knew'st  where  by  line  to  spare,  where  to  dispense, 

And  didst  beget  just  oomemes  from  thence : 

Things  unto  which  thou  didst  such  life  beoueath. 

That  they,  (their  own  Blackfriars')  unacteo,  breathe. 

Jonson  hath  writ  thinn  lasting  ana  diyine. 

Yet  his  love-scenes,  Fietdier,  conq>ared  to  tbine. 

Are  cold  and  frosty,  and  enress  love  so,^ 

As  beat  with  ice,  or  warm  fires  mix'd  with  snow{ 

Thou,  as  if  struck  with  the  same  generous  darts. 

Which  bum,  and  reigns  in  noUe  Jovers*  hearts. 

Hast  clothed  auctions  in'  such  native  tires. 

And  so  dMcribed  them  in  their  own  true  fires, 

Such  moving  sighs,  such  undissembled  tears. 

Such  diarms  of  language,  such  hopes  nmc'd  with  ftars, 

Such  grants  after  denLus,  such  pursuits 

After  despair,  such  amorous  recruits, 

ThsPt  some,  who  sat  spectators,  have  confisst 

Themselves  transformed  to  what  th^  saw  exprest  s 

And  felt  such  shafts  ^teal  through  their  csaptived  sense, 

As  made  them  rise  parts,  and  go  lovers  thence* 

Nor  was  thy  style  wholly  composed  dT  gloves. 

Or  the  soft  strains  of  shepherds  and  their  loves ; 

When  thou  wouldst  comic  be,  each  smiling  birth. 

In  that  kind,  came  into  the  world  all  mirth. 

All  point,  all  edge,  all  sharpness ;  we  did  sit 

Sometimes  Gwe  acts  out  in  pure  sprightfiil  wit. 

Which  flow'd  in  such  true  salt,  that  we  did  doubt 

In  whi^  scene  we  laugh'd  most  two  shillings*  out. 

^  Like  to  DurerU  pencil]  Albert  Durer  was  a  most  excellent  German 
pmnter,  bom  in  1471,  much  admired  even  bythe  great  Raphael  himself, 
and  in  so  h^h  esteem  with  the  Emperor  Maxiiwinan  the  First,  that  he 
presented  him  with  a  coat  of  arms  as  the  badge  of  nohUity.^^Theobald, 

*  I%at  they,  their  own  ^Blackfriars^  u  e.  Their  own  theatre;  mean-»^ 
ing,  that  Fletcher's  plays  were  so  sprightly,  that,  though  then  unacted, 
(bjr  reason  of  Ae  troublesome  times  and  dvil  war  which  raged  against 
KjogCimrles  the  FSfst)  tfa^  wanted  no  advantage  of  a  sta^e  to  set  them 
off.  One  of  the  seven  playhouses,  subsisting  in  our  authorr  tune^  was  in 
Blackfiriar8^7%eo(a^ 

'  !ZWo  s^Umge.]  The  nrioe  ef  ihe  boxes  at  BWfinis.  See  MA« 
WHsfu  HUt*  Ace.  of  the  &  Stagey  apud  Reed's  Shakspeare,  UL  IT. 
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Shakspeare  to  thee  was  dal  V  whose  best  jest  lies 

V  th'  ladies'  questions,  and  the  fools'  replies, 

01d*ftshion'd  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town  ' 

In  trunk-hose,^  which  our  fathers  call'd  the  down ; 

Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceneness  call, 

And  which  made  bawdiy  pass  for  comical. 

Nature  was  all  his  art;  thy  vein  was  free 

As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility ; 

From  whom  mirth  came  unforced,  no  jest  perplex'd, 

But,  without  labour,  clean^  chaste,  and  unvex'd. 

Hiou  wert  not  like  some,  our  small  poets,  who 

Could  not  be  poets,  were  not  we  poets  too ; 

Whose  wit  is  pilfring,  and  whose  vein  and  wealth 

In  poetiy  lies  merely  in  their  stealth ; 

Nor  didst  thou  feel  their  drou^t,  their  pangs,  their  quahns. 

Their  rack  in  writbg,  who  do  write  for  alms ; 

Wbose  wretched  senius,  and  dependent  fires, 

But  to  their  bene&ctors'  dole  aspires. 

Nor  hadst  thou  the  sly  trick  thyself  to  praise 

Under  thj  friends'  names ;  or,  to  purchase  bays, 

Didst  wnte  stale  commendations  to  thy  book. 

Which  we  lur  Btsauiuunt's  or  Ben  Jonson's  took : 

'  Shaktpeart  to  thee  wai  dulL]  This  false  censure  arose  from  the  usual 
fault  of  panegjrrists,  of  depreciatiiig  others  to  extol  their  fevoorite.  Had 
he  only  said,  as  in  the  former  copy,  that  Fletcher  was  in  a  due  medium 
between  Jonson's  correctness  and  Shakspeare's  fancy,  he  had  dk>ne  Flet- 
cher, as  weU  as  himself,  more  real  honour.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  so  much  the  general  taste  of  the  age^ 
both  in  Charles  the  First  and  Second's  reign,  that  Mr  Cartwri^ht  oSty 
follows  the  common  judgment.  Tlie  reason  seems  to  be  this ;  Jonson 
survived  both  Shakspeare  and  oar  authors  many  years,  and  as  he  warmly 
opposed  tiie  strange  irregularities  of  the  Englisn  theatre,  at  the  head  of 
which  irregularities  was  so  great  a  genius  as  Shakspeiuv,  he  fonatd  a 
stronff  party  against  him.  But  nature  frequently  spoke  in  Shakspeare  so 
direcSy  to  the  heart,  and  his  excellencies,  as  well  as  fitults,  were  so  gla* 
ring,  that  the  prejudices  against  the  latter  could  not  wholly  blind  men  to 
tiie  former.  As  our  authors  resembled  him  in  these  excellencies  more 
than  Jonson,  and  yet  often  followed  Jonson's  correctness  and  manner, 
the  partisans  both  of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  were  willing  to  oompro- 
noise  it,  and  allow  them  the  first  honours,  as  partaking  of  both  their  ex- 
cellencies. Afrer  the  Reston^tion,  French  rmes  of  |the  drama  were  in- 
troduced, and  our  authors  being  nearer  them  than  Snaki^ieare,  they  still 
fadd  Uieir  superiority. — Setoard, 

*•  Jn  tum'd  Aose.]  We  must  read  trunk-hte,  t.  «•  a  kind  of  lane 
slopSy  or  trowsers,  worn  by  the  downs.  So  in  Sir  Jolm  Berkenheaa^s 
copyofvenes: 


^  Yon  two  tfaou^t  fit 


To  wear  just  nbeiy  and  lea^e  efftrunh'hm  wit"     J^eobalJ. 
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That  debt  thou  leftist  to  us,  which  none  but  he 
Can  truly  pay,  Fletcher,  who  writes  like  thee. 

William  CARTwaioHTi' 


On  Mr  Francis  Bkaumont. 
(Then  aewly  dead.) 

He  that  hath  such  acuteness  and  such  wit,* 
As  would  ask  ten  good  heads  ^  to  husband  it ; 
He  that  can  write'  so  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Refuse  it  for  the  best,  let  him  beware  t 
Beaumont  is  dead,  by  whose  sole  death  appears,' 
Wit's  a  disease  consumes  men"  in  few  years. 

Rich.  Corbet,  D.D.9 


3  William  Cartwright]  Mr  Cartwright  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  his  age ;  he  was  first  a  king's  scholar 
at  Westminster,  tt^n  student  of  Christ-Church,  Oxoa.  Wood  calls  him 
the  most  seraphical  preacher  of  his  a^,  another  Tully  and  another  Vir- 
gil. He  died  about  the  age  of  thirty,  m  164S,  in  the  year  of  his  proctor-, 
ship,  when  King  Charles  the  First  was  at  Oxford,  by  whom  his  death 
was  most  affectionately  mourned.  He  wrote  The  Lady  Errant,  The 
Royal  Slave,  and  Lqve's  Convert,  tragi-comedies ;  and  a  volume  of  his 
poems  was  printed  after  his  death.    See  Wood's  Athense. — Seward. 

Cartwright's  best  play.  The  Ordinary,  Mr  Seward  has  not  mentioned. 
—Ed.  131^8.  ^ 

^  He  that  had  youth  and  friends^  and  $0^  much  wt^]  So  the  copy  in 
Beaumont's  Poems,  from  which  the  following  variations  are  also  tsucen* 
The  copy  in  Corbet's  Poems  coincides  with  me  text. 

^  As  would  ask  five  good  wits*  ^  "—  hath  wrote* 

^  —  jy  which  our  art  appears^  •  One. 

^  Richard  Corbet  was  bom  in  1582,  and  educated  at  Westminster- 
Hall,  and  Christ-Church,  Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  King  James, 
and,  in  1627,  Dean  of  Christ-Church.  In  1629  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and,  in^l6dS,  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  He  died  July 
28th,  1635.  His  poems  were  published  in  4647 :  they  display  Consider- 
able humour,  but  make  no  pretensions  to  imagination  or  ^correctness  of 
judgment. 
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To  Mr  Francis  BIbaumokt. 

(Then  livk«.) 

tiovr  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse. 
That  unto  me  dost  such  rc^ghm  use  I 
How  I' do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth  r 
At  once  thou  mak*st  me  happy,  and  unmak'st. 
And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thou  tak'st. 
What  fate  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves  i 
What  art  is  thine,  that  so  thy  friend  deceives  ? 
When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  me 
i^ov  writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee. 

BSN  JONSON/^ 


Upon  Mr  Fletcher's  incomparaUe  Physl- 

Apollo  sings,  his  harp  resounds  i  give  room, 

For  now  behold  the  golden  ponip  is  come* 

Thy  pomp  of  [days  which  thousands  come  to  see, 

With  admiration  both  of  them  and  thee. 

Oh,  volume !  worthy,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  dover,' 

To  be  with  juice  of  cedar  washed  all  over ;  • 

Here's  words  with  lines,  dnd  lines  with  scenes  consienf^' 

To  raise  an  act  to  fhll  aistonishment ; 

HerQ  melting  numbers,  words  of  powier  to  move 

Youne  men  to  swooh,'  and  maids  to  die  for  love. 

Love  lies  a-bkeding  here ;  Evadne  there 

Swells  with  brave  rage,  yet  comely  every  where : 

Here's  a  Mad  Lovers  there  that  high  design 

0£King  and  na  iting^  and  the  rafe  plot  thine, 

'  This  short  copy  (which*  seems  wrote  with  a  sincerity  not  coiiimon  fnf 
complimentary  verses)  treats  Beaumont  not  only  as  an  excellent  critic, 
but  as  an  excellent  poet;  and  is  an  answer  to  fieaumont's  Letter  to  100* 
son  (vol  xiv.  p.  432.) — Seward, 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  versus  have  any  reference  to  Beau-' 
months  poem  mentioned  by  Seward.  They  may  as  probablv  allude  to* 
our  {ioet's  complimentary  verses  on  some  of  Jonson's  dramatic  perform^ 
6nces^ 
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So  that  whene'er  we  drcumvolve  our  eyes. 
Such  rich,  such  fresh,  such  sweet  varieties 
Ravish  our  spirits^  that  entranced  we  see 
None  writes  love's  pasidons  in  the  world  like  thee. 

Rob.  Herrick.' 


On  the  happy  CoQecHon  of  Mr  Fletcher's  Woris,  never  before 

printed* 

Flbtcher,  arise !  usurpert  share  thy  bays, 
,They  canton  thy  vast  wit  to  build  small  plays : 
He  comes !  his  volume  breaks  thrbugh  clouds  and  dust ; 
Down,  little  wits !  Jre  must  refund,  ye  must. 

Nor  comes  he  private ;  here's  great  Beaumont  too : 
How  could  one  smgle  world  encompass  two  ? 
For  these  coheirs  had  equal  power  to  teach 
Ali  that  all  wits  both  can  and  cannot  reach.      ^ 
Shakspeare  was  early  up,  and  went  so  drest 
As  for  those  dawning  hours  he  knew  was  be^t ; 
But,  when  the  sun  shone  forth,  you  two  thought  fit 
To  wear  just  robes,  and  leave  off  trunk-hose  wit. 
Now,  now,  'twas  perfect ;  none  must  look  for  new> 
Manners  and  scenes  may  alter,  but  not  you ; 
For  yours  are  not  mere  humours,  gilded  strains; 
The  &shion  lost,  your  massy  sense*  remains. 

Some  think  your  wits  of  two  complexions  framed, 
That  one  the  sock,  th'  other  the  buskin,  claim'd ; 
That,  should  the  stage  embattle  all  its  force, 
Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont  the  horse. 
But  you  were  both  for  both ;  not  semi-wits, 
Each  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits : 
Ye  are  not  two  faculties,  and  one  soul  stilly 
He  th^  understanding,  thou  the  quic^  firee  will ; 
Not  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 
flbtcher's  k^en  treble,  and  oe^p  Beaumont's  baiie,^ 

*  Robert  Herrick  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  th^  minor  poets  of  • 
Charles  ,I/s  time.    A  judicious  selection  from  his  Hesperides  has  been 
lately  published  by  Dr  Nott. 

^  But^  as  two  voicet  in  one  song  embrace^ 
(FUtchef^i  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont s  base) 
Tito,  /u//,  congenial  iouls,]  Here  Berkenbead  ^  speaking  of  tbe 
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TwOy  full,  congenial  souls;  still  both  prerail'd; 
His  muse  and  thine  were  quarterM,  not  impaled  :^ 
Both  brought  your  ingots,  both  toil'd  at  the  mint, 
Beaty  melted,  sifted,  till  no  dross  stuck  in't; 
Then  in  each  other's  scales  weigh'd  every  grain. 
Then  smooth'd  and  burnish'd,  then  weigh'd  all  again  ; 
Stampt  both  your  names  i]q[>on't  at  one  bold  hit, 
Then,  then  'twas  coin,  as  well  as  bullion-wit. 

Thus  twins :  But  as  when  Fate  one  eye  deprives^ 
That  other  strives  to  double,  which  survives, 
So  Beaumont  died;  yet  left  in  legacy 
His  rules  and  standard  wit  (Fletcher)  to  thee. 
Still  the  same  planet,  though  not  till'd  so  soon, 
A  two-horn'd  crescent  then,  now  one  full-moon* 
Joint  love  before,  now  honour,  doth  provoke ; 
So  th'  old  twin  giants  forcing  a  huge  oak, 
One  slipp'd  his  rooting,  th'  other  sees  him  fall, 
Grasp'a  the  whole  tree,  and  single  held  up  all. 
Imperial  Fletcher !  here  begins  thy  reign ; 
Scenes  flow  like  sun-beams  from  thy  glorious  brain ; 

doubtful  opinions  relating  to  the  shwre  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had 
in  these  plays :  He  tells  you,  that  the  general  opinion  was,  that  Beaumont 
was  a  grave  tragic  writer,  Fletcher  roost  excellent  in  comedy.  This  he 
contradicts;  but  now  ?  why,  they  did  not  differ  as  a  eeneral  or  horse  does 
from  a  general  of  foot,  nor  as  the  sock  does  from  the  buskin^  nor  as  the 
vfill  frpm  the  understanding,  but  were  two  full  congenial  souls,  and  dif- 
fered only  as  the  base  and  treble  do  in  the  same  song.  Why,  if  this  is 
the  true  reading,  he  confirms  in  these  lines  what  he  &d  contradicted  in 
1^  the  foregoine  similies,  for  base  vead  treble  have  much  the  same  difler- 
ence  between  them  as  horse  and  foot  in  an  army,  or  the  wit  and  under- 
standing in  the  soul.  To  make  the  writer  consistent  with  himself,  the 
true  reading  seems  to  be  not  instead  of  but : 

Jfot  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 

Fletcher^ s  keen  treble,  and  deep  Bemtmont^s  base ; 

Two, fully  congenial  souls*  Seward.' 

^  His  muse  and  thine  were  quarter'd,  not  impaled ;]  I  know  I  am  going 
out  of  my  depth,  in  attempting  a  criticism  on  teFms  in  heraldry ;  but  my 
books  tell  me,  that  impaling  is  when  the  arms  of  the  man  and  wife  are 
placed  on  the  same  escutcheon,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left ;  which  is  a  proper  emblem  of  the  patrimonial  union ;  and  might 
seemingly  be  as*  well  applied  to  the  marriage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletdi^s 
wit  as  the  word  quartering  can,  which  the  same  Berkenhead  speaks  ci 
at  the  latter  end  of  this  poem  ; 

What  strange  production  is  at  last  displa^df 
Got  bjf  two  fathers  without  female  aid  / 

But  I  shall  attempt  no  change  in  a  science  where  I  am  ignorance  itself.-* 
Seward^ 
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Thy  Bwift-dispatchiDg  soul  no  more  doth  stay^ 

Than  he  that  built  two  cities  in  one  day; 

Ever  brim-full,  ahd  s«metimel^  running  o'er,  •# 

To  feed  poor  languid  wits  that  wait  at  door; 

Who  creep  and  creep,  yet  ne'er  above-ground  stood ; 

iFor  creatures  have  most  feet,  which  have  least  blood) 
lut  tliou  art  still  that  bird  of  paradise. 
Which  hath  no  feet,  and  ever  nobly  flies ; 
Rich,  lusty  sense,  such  as  the  poet  ought ; 
For  poems,  if  not  excellent,  are  nought; 
ILiOw  wit  in  scenes  in  state  a  peasant  goes; 
If  mean  and  flat,  let  it  foot  yeoman-prose. 
That  such  may  spell,  as  are  not  readers  grown; 
To  whom  he,  that  writes  wit,  shews  he  hath  none* 

Brave  Shakspeare  flowed,  yet  had  his  ebbings  too, 
Often  above  himself,  sometimes  below; 
Thou  always  best ;  if  aught  seemed  to  decline, 
'Twas  the  unjudging  route's  mistake,  not  thine :       ^ 
Thus  thy  fair  Shepherdess,  which  the  bold  heap 
(False  to  themselves  and  thee)  did  prize  so  cheap. 
Was  found  (wheii-imderstood}  fit  to  be  crown'd ; 
At  worst  'twas  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Some  blast  thy  works^  lest  we  should  track  their  walk, 
Where  they  steal  all  those  few  good  things  they  talk ; 
Wit-burgUury  must  chide  those  it  feeds  on, 
For  plundered  folks  ought  to  be  rail'd  upon ; 
But  (as  stolen  goods  go  off  at  half  their  worth) 
Thy  strong  sense  palls,  when  they  purloin  it  forth. 
When  didst  thou  borrow?  where's  the  man  e'er  read 
Aught  begg*d  by  thee  from  those  alive  or  dead  ? 
Or  from  dry  goddesses  ?  as  some,  who,  when 
They  stuff  their  page  with  gods,  write  worse  than  men ; 
Thou  wast  thine  own  muse,  and  hadst  such  vast  odds. 
Thou  out-writ'st  him  whose  verse  made  all  those  gods : 
Surpassing  those  our  dwarfish  age  up  rears. 
As  much  as  Greeks,  or  Latins,  diee  m  years : 
Thy  ocean  fancy  knew  nor  banks  nor  dams ; 
We  ebb  down  dry  to  pebble-anagrams; 
Dead  and  insipid,  all  despairing  sit ; 
Lost  to  behold  this  great  relapse  of  wit : 
What  strength  remams,  is  like  that  (wild  and  fierce) 
Till  Jonson  made  good  poets  and  right  verse. 

Such  boisterous  trifles  thy  muse  would  not  brook. 
Save  when  she'd  shew  how  scurvilv  they  look ; 
No  savage  metaphors  (things  rudely  great) 
Xhott  dofit  display,  nor  butcher  a  conceit; 
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Thy  nerves  have  beauty  which  invades  and  charms; 
Looks  like  a  princess  liamess'd  in  bright  arms. 

Nor  art  thou  loud  and  cloudy ;  those,  thiat  do 
Thunder  so  muchi  do't  without  lightning  too; 
Tearing  themselves^  and  almost  split  their  brain 
To  render  harsh  what  thou  speak  st  free  and  clean;  • 

Such  gloomy  sense  may  pass  for  high  and  proud. 
But  true-bom  wit  still  flies  above  the  cloud ; 
Thou  knew'st  'twas  impotence,  what  they  call  height; 
Who  blusters  strong  i^  th'  dark,  but  creeps  i'  th*  %ht. 

And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so,innooent ; 
Thy  fancy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent ; 
Slander'st  not  laws,  prophan'st  no  holy  page 
(As  if  thy  father's  crosier  awed  the  stage ;) 
High  crimes  were  still  arraigned;  tho'  they  made  shift 
To  prosper  out  four  acts,  were  {dagued  i'  th'  fift ; 
All's  me  and  wise ;  no  stiff  afiect^  scene. 
Nor  swoln«  nor  flat,  a  true  full  natund  vein ;  ^ 

Thy  sense  (like  w^ll-drest  ladies^  doalii'd  as  skjnn'd^ 
Not  all  unlaced,  nor  city-starchM  and  pinn'4 ; 
Thou  badst  no  sloth,  no  rage,'  no  sullen  fit, 
But  strength  and  mirth;  Fletcher's  a  sanguinis  wit. 

Thus,  two  great  consul-poets  all  things  sway'd. 
Till  all  was  English  bom  or  English  mi^e : 
Mitre  and  coif  here  into  one  piece  spun, 
Beaumont  a  judge's,  this  a  prelate's  son 
What  strangef  production  is  at  last  ^Usplay'd, 
Got  by  two  fauiers,  without  female  aid  \ 
Behold,  two  masculines  espoused  each  otJ^ier;' 
Wit  and  the  world  w we  bom  without  a  mother, 

J.  Bbrkinhead.^ 


To  the  Memory  of  Master  Fi^etcher. 

There's  nothing  gained  by  being  witty :  Fanie 
Gathers  but  wind  to  blather  up  a  name. 
Orpheus  must  leave  his  lyre,  or  if  it  be 
In  Heaven,  'tis  there  a  sign,  no  harmony ;   * 

'  J.  JBerkenhead.]  Berkenhead  was  first  amanuensis  to  Bishop  Laud, 
and  fellow  of  All-«Souls.  He  was  author  of  the  Mercurius  Aulicusy  a  very 
loyal  paper  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  He  was  persecuted  much  in 
Cromwell's  days,  and  lived  by  bis  wits  ;*  afterwards  he  had  good  places 
imder  King  Cnarles  the  Second,  was  member  of  parliament,  and  uiigbt- 
cd^-^Seward. 
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^d  stones  that  foUow'd  him  may  now  become 
Now  stones^  again,  and  serve  him  fbr  his  tomb^ 
^e  Theban  Linu8>  that  was  ably  skilPd 
Jn  muse  and  music,  was  by  Phoebus  kill'd^ 
Though  Phoebus  did  beget  him :  sure  liis  af;t 
Had  nterited  his  balsam,  not  his  dar|^ 

But  here  Apollo's  jealousy  is  seen. 
The  god  of  physic's  troubled  with  the  spleen  i 
^ike  timorous  kings  he  puts  a  period 
To  high-grown  parts  lest  he  should  be  no  god. 

Hence  those  great  master-wits  of  Greece,  that  gave 
Life  to  the  world,  could  not  avoid  a  grave ; 
Hence  the  inspired  prophets  of  old  Rome>  ^ 
Too  great  for  ^arth,  fled  to  )Bl^pium. 

But  the  same  ostracism  benighted  oilef 
To  whom  all  these  were  but  illusion ; 
It  took  bur  Fletcher  hence^  ^letcher,  whose  wit 
Wa^  not  an  apcid^nt  to  th*  soul,  but  iV, 
Only  diffused.    (Thus  we  the  same  sun  caU, 
Moving  i'  th'  sphere,  and  shining  oi;!  a  wall.) 
Wit  so  high  placed  at  first^  it  could  not  climb. 
Wit,  that  ne'er  grew,  but  only  shewed  by  time* 
!No  fire-T^ork  of  s^qk,  no  seldom  shown 
Poetic  rage,  but  still  in  motion : 
And  with  far  more  than  spheric  excellence 
Jt  moved,  for  'twas  its  own  intelligence  ^ 
And  yet  so  obvious  to  sense,  so  plain^ 
You'd  scarcely  think't  allied  unto  the  brain; 
So  sweet,  it  gained  inorejground  upon  the  stage 
^Than  Jonson  with  his  self-admiring  rage 
E'er  lost :  and  thpn  so  naturally  it  fell. 
That  fools  would  think  that  they  could  do  as  well^ 

This  is  our  loss :  yet,  'spite  of  Phoebus,  wp 
Will  l^eep  our  Fletcher,  for  his  wit  is  he* 

^  ^ow  tioneg.'^  I  suppose  yr^  should  readr-rn^  9tQn^ 
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Upon  the  eoer'tthbe^adimred  Mr  Johk  FlBtchbr  wni  his  Pktfs. 

What's  all  this  preparation  for  i  or  why 

Such  sadden  triumpns?  Fletcher,  the  people  cry! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run 

Claret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon : 

See,  every  sprightiul  muse,  dress'd  trim  and  gay,  * 

Strews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way. 

Thus  th*  outward  yard  set  round  with  bays  weVe  seen^ 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been ; 
Thus,  at  the  praetor's  feast,  with  needless  costs, 
Some  must  be  employed  in  painting  of  the  posts ; 
And  some,  as  dishes  made  for  sight,  not  taste. 
Stand  here  as  things  for  show  to  Fletcher's  feast. 
Oh,  what  an  honour,  what  a  CTace  't  had  been, 
To  have  had  his  cook  in  RoW)  serve  them  in ! 

Fletcher,  the  king  of  poets !  such  was  he. 
That  earn'd  all  tribute,  claimM  all  sovereignty; 
And  may  he  that  denies  it,  learn  to  blush 
At  s  LoyaZ  Subject^  starve  at's  Beggar* s  Bush  ; 
And,  if  not  drawn  by  example,  shame,  nor  grace. 
Turn  o'er  to's  Coxcomb^  and  the  Wild-Goose  Chase. 

Monarch  of  wit !  great  magazine  of  wealth ! 
From  whose  rich  bank,  by  a  Promethean  stealth. 
Our  lesser  flames  do  blaze!  His  the  true  fire. 
When  they,  like  glow-worms,  being  touch'd,  expire. 
?Twas  first  believed,  because  he  always  was 
The  ipse  dixitf  and  Pythagoras 
To  our  disciple-wits,  his  soul  might  run 
(By  the  same  drean^t-of  transmigration) 
Into  their  rude  and  indigested  brain,    . 
And  so  inform  their  chaos-lump  again ; 
For  luai^  specious  brats  of  this  last  age 

Spoke  Fletcher  perfectly  in  every  page.  ^ 

Inis  roused  his  rage,  to  be  abused  thus, 
Made's  Lover  Mady  Lieutenant  Humorous. 
Thus  ends-of-gold-and-silver-men  are  made 
(As  th'  use  to  say)  goldsmiths  of  his  own  trade ; 
Thus  rag-men  from  the  dung-hill  often  hop. 
And  publish  forth  by  chance  a  broker's  shop. 
But  by  his  own  light,  now,  we  have  descried 
The  dross,  from  that  hath  been  so  purely  tried. 
Proteus  of  wit !  who.  reads  him  doth  not  see 
The  manners  of  each  sex,  of  each  degree  ? 
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His  full-stored  fancy  doth 'all  humours  fill. 

From  th*  Queen  of  Corinth  to  the  Maid  o'  tK  Mill; 

His  Curate^  Lauyer^  Captain^  PropheUss^ 

Shew  he  was  all  and  every  one  of  these ; 

He  taught  (so  subtly  were  their  fancies  seized) 

To  Rule  a  ^ifi»  and  yet  the  Women  Pleased. 

Parnassus  is  thine  own;  claim  it  as  merit. 

Law  maJkes  the  Eider  Brother  to  inherit. 

G.  Hills. 


In  Honour  of  Mr  John  Fletcher. 

So  Fletcher  now  presents  to  fame  * 
His  alone  self  and  unpropt  name; 
Ab  rivers  mere  entertain. 
But  still  fall  single  into  th'  main ; 
So  doth  the  moon  in  consort  shine. 
Yet  flows  alone  into  its  mine, 
And  though  her  light  be  jointly  thrown^ 
When  she  makes  silver  'tis  her  own. 
Periiaps  his  quill  flew  stronger,  when 
'Twas  weaved  with  his  Beaumont's  pen. 
And  might  with  deeper  wonder  hit, 
It  could  not  show  more  his,  more  wit : 
So  Hercules  came  by  sex  and  love. 
When  Pallas  sprang  from  single  Jove  1 
He  took  his  Beaumont  for  embrace, 
Not  to  grow  by  him,  and  increase. 
Nor  for  support  did  with  him  twine. 
He  was  his  friend's  friend,  not  his  vine. 
His  wit  with  wit  he  did  not  twist 
To  be  assisted,  but  to  assist. 
And  who  could  succour  him,  whose  quill 
Did  both  run  sense,  and  sense'distil. 
Had  time  and  art  in't,  and  the  while 
Slid  even  as  theirs  who're  only  style  f 
Whether  his  chance  did  cast  it  so. 
Or  that  it  did  like  rivers  flow. 
Because  it  must,  or  whether  'twere 
A  smoothness  Arom  his  file  and  ear. 
Not  the  most  strict  enquiring  nail 
Could  e'er  find  where  his  piece  did  fail 
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Of  entire  oneness ;  so  the  frame 
Was  composition,  yet  the  same. 

How  does  he  breed  his  Brother ^  ^  and 
Make  wealth  and  estate  understand. 
Suits  land  to  wit,  makes  luck  match  merit. 
And  makes  an  Eldest  fitly  inherit ! 
How  was  he  Ben,  when  Ben  did  write 
To  th'  stage,  not  to  his  judge  indite  t 
How  did  ne  do  what  Jonson  did. 
And  earn  what  Jonson  would  have  se'd  ?* 

JosiAH  Hows  of  Trin.  CoL  Ozon.> 


On  Master  John  Fletcher,  hk  Dramatical  Works  noto  ai  hsi 

printed* 

I  COULD  praise  Hejwood  now;  or  tell  how  long 
Falstaff  from  cracking  nuts  hath  kept  the  throng: 
But  for  a  Fletcher  I  must  take  i^  age. 
And  scarce  invent  the  title  for  one  page. 
'  Gods  must  create  new  spheres,  that  should  express 
The  several  accents,  Fletcher,  of  thy  dress : 
The  pen  of  fates  should  only  write  thy  praise. 
And  all  Elysium  for  thee  turn  to  bays. 
Thou  felt'st  no  pangs  of  poetry,  such  a»  they 
Who  the  heavens  quarter  still  before  a  play, 
And  search  the  Epnemerides^  to  find 
When  the  aspdc^  for  poets  will  be  kind. 

7  Brother,]  Alluding  to  the  Elder  Brother. 

*  And  earn  phat  Jonson  would  have  ^ed'f'l  Mr  HowQ  is  v^  obscure, 
and  his  verses  so  worthless,  that  they  hardly  deserve  any  comment.  What  ^ 
this  last  expression  means,  unless  it  is  a  comiptioi^of  sozveii'^  I  am  unable 
to  explain. 

'  Josiah  Howe  was  feI]ow  of  Trinity  college.  At  CromwelPs  refor? 
mation  of  the  university  he  w^  thrust  out  ofnis  fellowship,  to  which  he 
was  restored  at  the  Restoration.    In  1690  he  was  still  living. 

'  Ephemerides.]  u  e,  almanacs.  This  confirms  the  propriety  of  a  pas-; 
sage  in  the  Scornnil  Lady  (vol.  II.  p.  157,)  where  the  modern  fiditors  read 
^phemeris.    So  again  in  A  Brome  s  Cunning  Lovers : 

/  **  They  say,  my  lord,  th^re  is  a  negromancc|r. 

One  of  rare  art  and  cunning,  that  can  truly 
Tell  qf  things  lost,  on^  that  hath  Ephemerides 
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Thy  poems  (sacred  spring ! )  did  from  thee  flowv 
With  as  much  pleasure,  as  we  read  them  now. 
Nor  need  we  only  take  tbem  up  by  fits. 
When  love  or  physic  bath  diseased  our  wits; 
Or  construe  Engurii  to  untie  a  knot. 
Hid  in  a  line^  &r  subtler  than  the  piot> 
With  thee  the  pi^e  may  dose  his  lady's  eyes> 
And  yet  with  thee  the  serious  student  rise : 
-^e  eye  at  several  angles  darting  rays. 
Makes,  and  then  sees,  new  colours ;  so  thy  plays 
To  every  understanding  still  appear, 
As  if  thou  only  meant'st  to  take  that  ear ; 
The  phrase  so  terse  and  free,  of  a  just  poise,  ^ 
Where  every  word  has  weight,  and  yet  no  noipe; 
The  matter  too  so  nohly  fit,  no  less 
Tbaa  such  as  only  could  deserve  thy  dress: 
Witness  thy  comedies,  pieces  of  such  worth. 
All  ages  shall  still  like,  but  ne'ei^  brin^  forth* 
Others  in  season  last  scarce  so  long  tune, 
As  cost  the  poet  but  to  make  the  rhymip: 
Where,  if  a  lord  a  new  way  does  but  spit, 
Or  change  his  shrug,  this  antiquates  the  wit. 
That  thou  didst  live  before,  nothing  would  tell 
Posteri^,  could  they  but  write  so  well. 
Thy  cath6lic  fancy  will  acceptance  find. 
Not  whilst  an  humour^s  living,  but  mankind* 
Thou,  like  thy  writings,  innocent  and  clean. 
Ne'er  practised  a  new  vice,  to  make  one  scene ; 
None  of  thy  ink  had  gall,  and  ladies  can 
Securely  hear  thee  sport  without  a  fan. 

But  when  thy  tragic  muse  would  please  to  rise 
In  majesty,  and  call  tribute  from  our  eyes. 
Like  scenes,  we  shifted  passions,  and  that  so. 
Who  only  came  to  see,  turned  actors  too. 
How  didst  thou  sway  the  theatre !  make  us  feel 
The  players'  wounds  were  true^  and  their  swords^  steel ) 
Nsiy,  stranger  yet,  how  often  did  I  know 
When  the  spectators  ran  to  save  the  blow  !* 


At's  finsers  ends ;  no  frenzy,  fever,  sickness. 
But  he  nath  cordials  for :  so  his  large  bills 
Pasted  on  every  post  speak  in  bis  praise." 

* 

^  How  often  did  I  know 

When  the  spectators  ran  to  save  the  blow  f\  This  alludes  to  those 
spectators  who  were  accommodated  with  chairs  on  the  stage.  The  enco- 
iniast  may  refer  to  some  contemporary  anecdote,  like  that  of  Mademoi- 
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Frozen  with  grief  we  could  not  stir  awaj 
Until  the  epilogue  tol4  us  'twas  a  play* 
What  slud]  I  do  ?  ail  commendations  end 
In  saying  oidy,  thou  wert  Beaumont's  friend ! 
Give  me  thy  ^irit  quickly^  for  I  swell. 
And  like  a  raving  prophetess  cannot  tell 
How  to  Tpceire  thy  genius  in  my  breast : 
Oh !  I  must  sleep,  ud  then  111  sing  the  rest. 

T.  Palmxb,  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxoo. 


Upon  the  unparaUded  Plays  taritten  by  those  renotsmed  Twins  of 
^  Poetryy  Bbaumomt  and  Fletcher. 

What's  here  ?  another  library  of  praise/ 

Met  in  a  troop  to  advance  contemned  plays. 

And  bring  exploded  wit  again  in  fashion  ? 

I  can't  but  wonder  at  this  reformation. 

My  skipping  soul  surfeits  with  so  much  good. 

To  see  my  hopes  into  fruition  bud. 

A  hi^py  chemistry !  blest  viper !  Joy ! 

That  tnrough  thy  mother's  bowels  gnaw'st  thy  way  \ 

Wits  flock  in  shoals,  and  club  to  re-erect, 
In  spite  of  ignorance,  the  architect 
Of  occidental  poesy ;  and  turn 
Gods,  to  recal  Wit's  ashes  from  their  urn. 


selle  Dumesni],  who,  performing  the  character  of  Cleopatra  in  a 
strain  of  passion,  on  uttering  a  threat  against  the  gods,  was  struck  vk>- 
lently  on  the  neck  by  an  old  officer,  who  accompanied  the  blow  with  exe- 
crations. At  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  she  thanked  him  most  warmly^ 
declaring  that  she  never  had  received  equally  valuable  applause. 

^  Wood  mentions  five  authors  of  this  name,  so  that  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  of  them  these  verses  should  be  attribute^ 

^  Another  library  qf  praise.]  This  alludes  to  the  numerous  commen- 
datory copies  of  verses  on  Tom  Cory  at' s  Crudities^  which  swelled  into 
an  entire  volume.  This  is  touched  at  in  the  copy  of  verses  by  Richard 
Brome : 

**  For  the  witty  copies  took, 
O/kis  encomiums  made  themselves  a  book/'  Theobald. 
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Like  huge  Coloases,  they've  together  knit$ 
Their  shoulders  to  support  a  world  of  wit. 

The  tale  of  Atlas  (tnough  of  truth  it  miss) 
We  plainly  read  mythologized  in  this ! 
Orpheus  and  Amphion»  whose  undying  stories 
Made  Athens  famous,  are  but  allegories* 
'Tis  Poetry  has  power  to  civilize 
Men,  worse  than  stones,  more  blockish  than  the  trees. 
I  cannot  choose  but  think  (now  things  so  fall) 
That  Wit  is  past  its  climacterical ; 
And  though  the  Muses  have  been  dead  and  gone, 
I  know  they'll  find  a  resurrection. 

'Tis  vain  to  praise ;  they're  to  themselves  a  glory, 
And  silence  is  our  sweetest  oratory. 
For  he,  that  names  but  Fletcher,  must  needs  be 
Found  guilty  of  a  loud  hjnperbole. 
His  &ncy  so  transcendently  aspires, 
He  shews  himself  a  wit,  who  but  admires. 

Here  are  no  volumes  stuffed  with  chevrel  sense,  ^ 
The  very  anagrams  of  eloquence ; 
Nor  long  long*winded  sentences  that  be. 
Being  rightly  spell'd,  but  wit's  stenography ; 
Nor  words  as  .void  of  reason  as  of  rhyme. 
Only  caesura'd  to  spin  out  the  time. 
But  here's  a  magazine  of  purest  sense, 
Cloath'd  in  the  newest  garb  of  eloquence : 
3cenes  that  are  quick  and  sprightly,  in  whose  veins 
Bubbles  the  quintessence  of  sweet  high  strains. 
Lines,  like  their  authors,  and  each  word  of  it 
Does  say,  'twas  writ  by  a  semini  of  wit. 

How  happy  is  our  i^e !  how  blest  our  men ! 
When  such  rare  souls  five  themselves  o'er  again. 


ihe^'oe  together  met 


Their  shouldern  to  iupport  a  world  of  wit,]  I  should  not  find  fauh 
with  met  and  wit  being  made  rhimes  here,  (the  poets  of  those  times  giving 
themselves  such  a  licence)  but  that  two  persons  meeting  their  shoulders 
is  neither  sense  nor  English !  I  am  therefore  persuaded  Sie  autho^ivrote 
knit.    So  twice  m  the  copy  by  Jasper  Maine :  it 

**  In  fame,  as  well  as  writings^  both  so  knit. 
That  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit" 

And  again, 

'^  Nor  were  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit,"  &c.  Theobald, 

^  Chevrel  sense,]  Cheverel  is  soft  pliable  kid  leather,  and  the  word 
occurs  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  text  in  several  old  plays.  Mercutioy 
in  Romeoand  Juliet,  says, "  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel  that  stretches  from 
an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  hroad." 
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We  err,  that  think  a  poet  dies;  for  this 

Shews,  that  'tis  but  a  metempsychosis. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  here,  at  last,  we  sec 

Above  the  reach  of  dull  mortality. 

Or  power  of  fate :  And  thus  the  proverb  hits, 

(That's  so  much  cross'd)  These  men  live  by  their  wits. 

Albxlr.  Broms.' 


MT^HMa 


On  the  Death  and  Works  of  Mr  John  Fletcheb. 

My  name,  so  far  from  great,  that  'tis  not  known. 

Can  lend  no  praise  but  what  thouMst  blush  to  own ;  ' 

And  no  rude  hand,  or  feeble  wit,*  should  dare 

To  vex  thy  shrine  with  an  unlearned  tear. 

I'd  have  a  state  of  wit  convoked,  which  hath 
A  power  to  take  tip  on  common  faith ; 
That,  when  the  stock  of  the  whole  kingdom's  spent 
In  but  preparative  to  thy  monument. 
The  prudent  council  may  invent  fresh  ways 
To  get  new  contribution  to  thy  praise ; 
And  rear  it  high,  and  equal  to  thy  wit ; 
Which  must  give  life  and  monument  to  it^ 

So  when,  late,  Essex  died,*  the  public  &ce 
Wore  sorrow  in't;  and  to  add  mournful  grace 
To  the  sad  pomp  of  his  lamented  fall. 
The  commonwealth  served  at  his  funeral,  H^ 

AndJ>y  a  solemn  order  built  his  hearse; 
— But  not  like  thine,  built  by  thyself  in  verse, 
Where  thy  advanced  image  safely  stands 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands. 
Base  hands,  how  impotently  you  disclose 
YtiUr  rage  'gainst  Camden's  learned  ashes,  whose 

s 

'  A  poet  of  no  mean  powers,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  saC" 
•essful  satirists  upon  the  republicans  of  the  time.  He  was  bom  In  1620 
and  died  1666.  Besides  his  poems,  which  principally  consist  of  political 
songs,  he  wrote  a  comedy^  entitled  The  Cunning  Lovers. 

^  So  zohen^  late^  Essex  died.]  The  Earl  of  Esses^  ifrho  had  been  geneisl 
for  the  parliament  in  the  civil  war  gainst  King  Charles  the  First,  died  on . 
the  l4th  of  September,  1646,  and  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  rletcb''. 
er's  Works  was  published  in  l64t. — Theobald, 
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« 

JDefaced  statua  and  martyr'd  book^ 

Like  an  antiquity  and  fra^ent  looky 

NonnuUa  desunfs  legibly  appear, 

80  truly  now  Camden's  Remains  lie  there. 

Vain  malice  1  how  he  mocks  thy  rage,  while  breath 

Of  Fame  shall  speak  his  great  Elizabeth ! 

^Gainst  time  and  thee  he  well  provided  hath ; 

Britannia  is  the  tomb  and  epitaph. 

Thus  princes'  honours ;  but  wit  only  gives 

A  name  which  to  succeeding  ages  lives* 

Singly  we  now  consult  ourselves  md  fame. 
Ambitious  to  twist  ours  with  thy  great  name. 
Hence  we  thus  bold  to  praise :  For  as  a  vine. 
With  subtle  wreath  and  close  embrace,  doth  twine 
A  friendly  elm,  by  whose  tall  titmk  it  shoots^ 
And  gathers  grbwth  and  moisture  from  its  roots ; 
About  its  arms  the  thankful  clusters  cling 
Like  bracelets,  and  with  purple  ammeDing 
The  blue-cheek'd  grape,  stuck  in  its  vernant  hair, 
Hangs  like  rich  iewels  in  a  beauteous  ear. 
So  grow  our  praises  by  thy  wit;  we  do 
Borrow  support  and  strength,  and  lend  but  show,     . 
And  but  thy  male  wit,  9  like  the  youthful  sun. 
Strongly  begets  upon  our  passion,' 
Making  our  sorrow  teem  with  elegy^ 
Thou  yet  unwept,  and  yet  unpraised  might'st  be. 
But  they're  imperfect  births ;  and  such  are  all 
Produced  by  causes  not  univocal, 
The  scapes  of  Nature,  passives  being  unfit ; 
And  hepce  our  verse  speaks  only  mother-wit* 
..  Oh,  for  a  fit  o'  th'  fkther !  for  a  spirit 
That  might  but  parcel  of  thy  worth  inherit ; 
For  but  a  spark  of  that  diviner  fire> 
Which  thy  full  breast  did  animate  and  inspire; 
That  souls  could  be  divided^  thou  traduce 
But  a  small  particle  of  thine  to  us ! 
Of  thine ;  which  we  admired  when  thou  didst  sit 
But  as  a  joint-commissioner  in  wit; 
When  it  had  plummets  hung  on  to  suppress 
Its  too' luxuriant  growing  mightiness : 
Till»  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 
Thou  erew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone ; 
In  which  orb  thy  throhg'd  li^ht  did  make  the  stai*. 
Thou  wert  the  intelligence  did  move  that  sphere* 

^  And  but  thy  male  wit,  &c.]  Mr  Seward  omits  this  and  the  nine  fpl" 
lowing  lines.— Ed.  1778. 
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Thy  fury  was  compoged ;  Rapture  no  fit  "- 

That  hung  on  thee ;  nor^thou  far  gone  in  wit 

As  men  in  a  disease ;  thy  fancy  clear. 

Muse  chaste,  as  those  flames  whence  diey  took  their  fire ;' 

No  spurious  composures  amongst  thine. 

Got  m  adultery  *twixt  Wit  and  Wilie. 

And  as  the  hermetical  physicians  draw 
From  things  that  curse  of  the  first-broken  law. 
That  ens  venenum^  which  extracted  thence      - 
Leaves  nought  but  primitive  good  and  innocence : 
So  was  thy  spirit  calcined ;  no  mixtures  there 
But  perfect,  such  a&next  to  simples  are.  - 
Not  like  those  meteor-wits  which  wildly  fly 
In  storm  and  thunder  through  the  amazed  sky ; 
Speaking  but  th'  ills  and  villainies  in  a  state, 
which  fools  admire,  and  wise  men  tremble  at, 

Full  of  portent  and  prodigy,  whose  gall 

Oft  'scapes  the  vice,  and  on  the  man  doth  fall. 

Nature  used  all  her  skill,  when  thee  she  meant 

A  wit  at  once  both  great  and  innocent. 
Yet  thou  hadst  tooth ;  but  'twas  thy  judgment,  not 

For  mending  one  word  a  whole  sheet  to  blot. 

Thou  couldst  anatomise  with  ready  art,       ^ 

And  skilful  hand,  crimes  lock'd  close  up  i'  th'  heart. 

Thou  couldst  unfold  dark  plots,  and  shew  that  path 

By  which  Ambition  dimbM  to  greatness  hath ; 

Thou  couldst  the  rises^  turns,  and  falls  of  states. 

How  near  they  were  their  periods  and  dates ; 

Couldst  mad  the  subject  into  popular  rage. 

And  the  grown  seas  of  that  great  storm  assuage; 

Dethrone  usurping  tyrants,  and  place  there 

The  lawful  prince  and  true  inheritor ; 

Knew'st  all  dark  turnings  in  the  labyrinth 

Of  policy,  which  who  but  knows  he  sinn'th. 

Save  thee,  who  un-infected  didst  walk  in% 

As  the  great  genius  of  government* 

'  Muse  chaste,  as  those  fnmesjDhence  they  took  their  fire  ;]  This  seons 
obscure,  for  what  .are  those /ramf^s  whence  Fletcher  took  his  fire  ?  The 
stars  ?  Even  if  this  was  meant,  I  should  think  flame*  the  better  word : 
But  as  flames  will  signify  heavetdyflre  in  geneial,  either  the  stars,  sun, 
angels,  or  even  the  Spirit  of  God  himself,  who  maketh  his  ministersfldmes 
of  fire,  I  much  prefer  the  word,  and  believe  it  the  original.  As  this  poet 
was  a  clergyman  of  character  with  regard  to  his  sanctity,  and  naucb  cele- 
brates Fletcher's  chastity  of  sentiments  and  language,  it  is  very  evident 
that  manv  words  which  appear  gross  to  us  were  not  so  in  King  Charles 
the  First  s  v^^-^Seward,  , 
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And  when  thou  laidst  thy  tragic  buskin  by, 

To  court  the  stage  with  gentle  comedy, 

llow  new,  how  proper  th^  humours,  how  expressed 

In  rich  variety,  how  neatly  dress'd 

In  language,  how  rare  plots,  what  strength  of  wit 

Shined  in  the  face  and  every  limb  of  it ! 

The  stage  grew  narrow  while  thou  grew'st  to  be 

In  Ihy  whole  life  an  excellent  comedy. 

To  these  a  virgin-modesty,  which  first  met 
Applause  with  blush  and  fear,  as  if  he  yet 
Had  not  deserved ;  till  bold  with  constant  praisfe  « 

His  brows  adriutted  the  unsought-for  bays. 
Nor  would  he  ravish  Fame ;  but  left  men  free 
To  their  own  vote  and  ingenuity.  r 

When  his  fair  Shepherdess,  on  the  guilty  stage. 
Was  martyr'd  between  ignorance  and  rage; 
At  which  the  impatient  virtues  of  those  tew 
Could  judge,  grew  high,  cried  murder  !  though  he  knew 
The  innocence  and  beauty  of  his  child, 
He  only,  as  if  uncbnceoied,  smiled* 
Princes  have  gathered  since  each  scattered  grace. 
Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injured  face;* 
And  on  th'  united  parts  breathed  such  a  fire 
As,  spite  of  malice,  she  shall  ne'er  expire* 

Attending,  not  affecting,  thus  the  crowni^ 
Till  every  Imnd  did  help  to  set  it  on. 
He  came  to  be  sole  monarch,  and  did  reign 
In  Wit's  great  empire,  absolute  sovereign* 

John  Harrises 

^  Princes  have  gathered  since  each  scatUf^d  grace^ 

Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injured  face.]  This  relates  to  King 
Charles  the  First  causing  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  to  be  revived,  and 
'acted  before  him.  The  lines  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  do  honour  to 
the  king's  taste  in  poetry,  which,  as  it  comes  from*  an  adversary  (though 
certainly  a  very  candid  one,  and  who  before  condemned  the  fire-brand- 
scribblers  and  meteor-wits  of  his  age)  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  beiilg  a  very 
good  one.  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  called  the  mother  of  the  Enelisn 
poets ;  James  the  First  was  a  pedagogue  to  them,  encouraged  their  lite- 
rature, but  debased  it  with  puns  and  pedantry ;  Charles  the  First  revived 
a  good  tifiste,  but  the  troubles  of  his  reign  prevented  the  great  effects  of 
bis  patronage.-— 56i&ar(/. 

,  3  John  Harris  was  of  New-College,  Oxford,  Greek  professor  of  the 
university,  and  so  eminent  a  preacher  that  he  was  caUed  a  second  Chry- 
sostom.  In  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with  the  presbyterians,  and  was  one 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  is  the  only  poet  in  this  collection  whom 
we  certainly  know  to  have  been  for  the  parliament  against  the  king.v  His 
poem  has  great  merit ;  the  fine  break  after  tbe  mention  of  the  Earl  of  £s» 

VOL.  I,  r 
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On  Mr  Flxtcher's  ever4<hbe'adinired  Dramatical  Wofh. 

PvB  thought  upon't ;  and  thus  I  oiay  gain  bays* 
I  will  commend  thee,  Fletcher,  and  thy  plavs ; 
But  none  but  wits  can  do't ;  how  then  can  I 
Come  in  amongst  them  that  could  ne'er  come  nigh  I 
There  is  no  other  way ;  I'll  throng  to  sit. 
And  pass  i'  th'  crowd,  amongst  them  for  a  wit« 
Apollo  knows  me  not»  nor  I  die  Nine ; 
All  my  pretence  to  verse  is  love  and  wine. 

By  your  leave,  gentlemen :  you  wits  o'  th'  age^ 
You  that  both  furnished  have,  and  judged  the  stfl^  ; 
You,  who  the  poet  and  the  actors  fright. 
Lest  that  your  censure  thin  the  second  ni|^t 
Pray  tell  me,  gallant  wits,  could  critics  thmk 
There  e'er  was  solecism  in  Fletcher's  ink. 
Or  lapse  of  plot  or  &ncy  in  his  pen  I 
A  happiness  not  still  allowed  to  Ben !  ' 

After  of  tiipe  and  wit  he  had  been'  at  cost. 
He,  of  his  own  New-Inn,  was  but  an  host. 
'     Inspired  Fletcher !  here's  no  vain-glorious  words ; 
How  even  thy  lines,  how  smooth  thy  sense  accords  i 
Thy  language  so  insinuates,  each  one 
Of  thy  spectators  has  thy  passiom  . 
Men  seeing,  valiant,  ladies  amorous  prove. 
Thus  owe  to  thee  their  valour  and  ,their  love : 
Scenes  chaste,  yet  satisfying ;  ladies  can't  say 
Though  Stephen^  miscarried,  that  so  did  the  play : 
Judgment  could  ne'er  to  his  opiAon  lean. 
That  Lowui,  Taylor,  e'er  could  grace  thy  scene : 
*Tis  richly  good  unacted,  and  to  me 
The  very  farce  appears  a  comedy. 
Thy  drollery  is  design,  each  looser  part 
Stufis  not  thy  plays,  but  makes  'em  up  an  art 

sex,  and  the  simile  of  the  ehn  and  cluster  of  grapes,  deserve  a  particular 
attention.— 5en7ar(f. 

Harris  was  elected  fellow  of  New-Coil^  id  the  year  1606,  and  died 
11th  August,  1658. 

^  The  iecand  night]  This  passage  supports  Mr  Malone's  supposition 
that  the  poet  had  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  second  n^ht — See  Hist, 

of  the  E.  Stagey  ut  supra,  pp.  166, 167. 

I 

^  Stephen  Hammert«m,  a  celebrated  performer  of  women's  parts  of  th^ 
lime,  and  one  of  the  players  who  signed  th«  dedJCAlm  of  the  fin^ 
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The  stage  has  seMoin  seen ;  how  often^vioe 
Is  smartiy  scourged  to  check  us  I  to  intiee» 
How  well  encouraged  virtue  is !  how  guarded, 
Andy  that  which  makes  u»loye  her,  how  rewarded ! 
Some,  I  dare  say,  that  did  with  loose' thoughts  sit, 
Beclaimed  by  thee,  came  converts  from  the  pit ; 
And  many  a  she  that  to  be  ta'en  up  came. 
Took  up  themselves,  and  after  left  the  game* 

Hjsnry  Harikgtok. 


To  the  Memory  qfthe  deceased^  but  ever4mng  Author,  in  these 

his  PoeiAs,  Mr  John  Fletcher. 

On  the  large  train  of  Fletcher's  friends  let  me 
(Retaining  still  my  wonted  modesty) 
Become  a  waiter,  in  my  ragged  verse*    . 
As  folIoM^er  to  the  muse's  roUowers. 
Many  here  are  of  noble  rank  and  worth 
That  have,  by  strength  of  art,  set  Fletcher  forth 
In  true  and  lively  colours,  as  they  saw  him. 
And  had  the  best  abilities  to  4raw  him ; 
Many  more  are  abroad,  that  write,  and  look 
To  have  their  lines  set  before  Fletcher's  book ; 
Some,  that  have  known  him  too ;  some  more,  some  less ; 
Some  only  but  by  hearsay,  some  by  guess ; 
And  some  for  fashion-sake  would  take  the  hint. 
To  try  how  well  their-wits  would  shew  in  print. 
You,  that  are  here  before  me,  gentlemen. 
And  princes  of  Parnassus  by  the  pen. 
And  your  just  judgments  of  his  worth,  tliat  have 
Preserved  this  author's  memory  from  the  grave. 
And  made  it  glorious ;  let  me,  at  your  gate, 
'     Porter  it  here,  'gainst  those  that  come  too  late, 
And  are  unfit  to  enter.    Something  I 
Will  deserve  here  :  for,  where  you  versify 
In  flowing  numbers,  lawful  weight,  and  time, 
rU  write,  though  not  rich  verses,  honest  rhyme^ 
I  am  admitted.    Now,  have  at  the  rout 
Of  those  that  wo>uld  arowd  in,  but  must  keep  out.  • 
Bear  back,  my  masters ;  pray  keep  back ;  ft>rbear ; 
You  cannot,  at  this  time,  have  entrance  here* 
You,  that  are  worthy,  may,  by  intercession. 
Find  entertainment  at  the  next  impression. 
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But  let  none  then  attempt  it,  that  not  know 
The  reverence  due,  which  to  this  shrine  they  owe : 
All  such  must  be  excluded ;  and  the  sort, 
That  only  upon  trust,  or  by  report, 
H^ve  taken  Fletcher  up,  and  think  it  trim 
To  have  their  verses  planted  before  him : 
Let  them  read  first  his  works,  and  learn  to  know  h{m ; 
And  ofier,  then,  the  sacrifice  they  owe  him. 
But  fiur  from  hence  be  such  as  would  proclaim 
Their  knowledge  of  this  author,  not  his  fame ; 
And  such,  as  would  pretend,  of  all  the  rest, 
To  be  the  best  wits  that  have  known  him  best^ 
D^art  hence,  all  such  writers,  and  before 
Inferior  ones  thrust  in,  by  many  a  score ; 
As  formerly,  before  Tom  Coryate, 
Whose  work,  before  his  praisers,  had  the  fate 
^      To  perish :  For  the  witty  copies  took 

Of  his  eneomiums  made  themselves  a  book. 
Here's  no  such  subject  for  you  to  ou^do, 
Out-shine,  ouft-live,  (though  well  you  may  do  too 
In  other  spheres :)  for  Fletcher's  flourishing  bay^ 
Must  never  fade,  while  Phoebus  wears  his  rays. 
Therefore  forbear  to  press  upon  him  thus. 
Why,  what  are  you,  (cry  some)  that  prate  to  us  f 
Do  not  we  know  you  for  a  flashy  meteor  ? 
And  styled  (at  best)  the  muses'  serving-creature  i 
Do  you  control  ?  YeVe  had  your  jeer :  Sirs,  no ; 
But,  in  an  humble  manner,  let  you  know, 
Old  serving-creatures  oftentimes  are  fit 
To  inform  young  masters,  as  in  land,  in  wit. 
What  they  inherit ;  and  how  well  their  dads 
Left  one,  and  wish'd  the  other  to  their  lads. 
And,  from  departed  poets,  I  can  guess 
Who  has  a  greater  share  of  wit,  who  less* 
'Way,  fool !  another  says.    I  let  him  rail. 
And,  'bout  his  own  ears  flourish  his  wit-flail, 
Till,  with  his  swingle,  he  his  noddle  break. 
While  this  of  Fletcher,  and  his  works,  I  speak ; 
His  works  ?  (says  Momus)  nay,  his  plays,  you'd  say: 
Thou  hast  said  right,  for  that  to  him  was  play 
Which  was  to  others'  brains  a  toil :  With  ease 
He  play'd  on  waves,  which  were  their  troubled  .seaSr 
ifli*  nimble  births  have  longer  lived  than 'theirs    . 
That  have,  with  strongest  labour,  divers  years 
Been  sending  forth  the  issues  of  their  brains 
Ppon  the  i»t8ge ;  and  shall,  to  th'  stationers*  gain8| 


r 
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Life  after  life  take,  till  some  after-age 
Shall  put  down  printings  as  this  doth  the  stage ; 
"*  'Which  nothing  now  presents  unto  the  eye^ 
But  in  dumbHMiows  her  own  sad  tragedy. 
^Would  there  had  been  no  sadder  works  abroad. 
Since  her  decay,  acted  in  fields  of  blood ! 

But  to  the  man  asain,  of  whom  we  write. 
The  writer  that  made  writing  his  delight. 
Bather  than  work.    He  did  not  pump,  nor  drudge^ 
To  beget  wit,  or  manage  it ;  nor  trudge 
To  wit-conventions  wiui  note-book,  to  glean, 
Or  steal,  some  jests  to  foist  into  a  scene : 
He  scom'd  those  shifts.    You,  that  have  known  him,  know 
The  common  talk ;  that  from  his  lips  did  flow> 
And  run  at  waste,  did  savour  more  of  wit. 
Than  any  of  his  time,  or  since,  have  writ 
(But  few  excepted)  in  the  stage's  way : 
His  scenes  were  acts,  and  every  act  a  play. 
'I  knew  him  in  his  strength ;  even  then,  wnen  he. 
That  was  the  master  of  his  art  and  me,^ 
Most  knowing  Jonson  (proud  to  call  him  son,) 
In  friendly  envy  swore  he  had  out-done 
His  very  self.    I  knew  him  till  he  died ; 
And,  at  his  dissolution,  what  a  tide 
Of  sorrow  overwhelmed  the  stage ;  which  gave 
Vollies  of  sighs  to  send  him  to  his  grave. 
And  grew  distracted  in  most  violent  fits. 
For  she  had  lost  the  best  part  of  her  wits. 
In  the  first  year,  our  fan^ous  Fletcher  fell. 
Of  good  King  Charles,  who  graced  these  poems  well. 
Being  then  in  life  of  action :  But  they  died 
Since  the  king's  absence  {  or  were  laid  aside. 
As  is  their  poet.    Now,  at  the  report 
Of  the  king's  second  coming  to  his  court. 
The  bo<^  creep  from  the  press  to  life,  not  action ; 
Crying  uoto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 
May  hinder  sacred  majesty  to  give 
Fletpher,  in  them,  leave  on  the  stage  to  live*  •    ' 

^  Master  of  his  art  and  me*]  Mr  Richard  Brome  was  many  years  a 
servant  to  Ben  Jonson  (an  amanuensis,  I  presume)  and  learned  the  art  of 
writing  comedy  under  him.  Upon  this  Ben  compliments  him  in  a  shoft 
poem  prefixed  to  Brome's  Northern  Lass — 

**  1  had  you  for  a  servant  once,  Dick  Brome, 
And  you  perform'd  a  servant's  faithful  parts  ; 

^ow  you  are  got  into  a  nearer  room 
Of  fellowship,  professing  my  old.  arts,"  &q»  Theobald^ 
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Others  may  more  in  lofty  venea  move, 
I  only  thus  express  my  truth  aad  love* 

AlOH,  BllOMl.7 


Vptm  the  Printing  t^Mr  John  Futchbr's  Wwltt. 

'^VLhJt  means  this  numerous  guard  ?  or,  do  we  come 

To  file  our  names,  or  verse,  upon  the  tomb 

Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  making  known    - 

His  wit,  betray  the  nothing  of  our  own  i 

For,  if  we  grant  him  dead^  it  is  a9  true 

i^gainst  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  now  ;  .^ 

Or  if  he  be  returned  firom  his  cool  shade 

To  us,  this  book  his  resurrection's  made : 

We  bleed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 

By  our  own  epitaphs  to  shew  him  alive. 

But  let  him  live !  and  let  me  prophesy. 

As  I  go  swan-like  out,^  our  peace  is  nigh: 

A  balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing, 

And  nothing  now  is  wanting  but  the  king. 

Ja.  ShIKXiIY..* 


The  Stationer. 

As  after  di*  epilogue  there  comes  some  one 
To  tell  spectators  what  shall  next  be  show% 

'  A  comic  author  of  considerable  humour,  particular]y  In  the  delinea- 
tion of  low  life.  Among  his  plays,  The  Northern  Lass,  The  Jovial  Crew^ 
and  the  Sparagua  Garden,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  wteh  distinction. 

*  As  I  go  swan^like  out,]  In  allusion  to  his  verses  being  the  last  in  the 
oellection* 

^  Mr  Shirley  was  publisher  of  the  first  folio  edition  in  1647, — S&ioarA, 

By  publishery  we  suppose  Mr  Seward  means  editor ;  this  Mr  Shirley 

tertainlv  was  not    It  is  true  he  wrote  the  preface,  but  it  would  be  ex* 

ceedingly  unjust  to  that  great  man  to  believe  he  did  more  fi>r,  or  at  least 

could  be  editor  of,  so  incorrect  a  book.-*£d.  1T78. 
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'So  here  *am  I  ^  but  thougli  I Ve  toiled  and  iexif 

'Cannot  deVise  ivhftt  to  ptesent  ye  next ; 

For  since  ye  saw  no  plays  this  cloudy  weather^ 

Here  we  have  brought  ye  our  whole  stock  together. 

'Tis  new,  and  all  these  gentlemen  attest 

Under  iheir  hands,  'tis  right  and  of  the  best; 

Thirty-four  witnesses'  (without  mv  task) 

Ye  have  just  so  many  plays  (besides  a  masque) 

All  ^oody  I'm  toldj^  as  nave  beeii  read  or  played: 

If  this  book  fail|  'tis  time  to  quit  the  trade. 

H.  MOSBLET. 

Pifstscript'^We  forgot  to  tell  the  reader  that  some  prologues 
and  epilogues  here  inserted  were  not  written* by  the  authors  of 
tiiis  volume,  but  made  by  others  on  the  revival  of  several  plays. 
After  the  comedies  and  tragedies  were  wrought  off,  we  y^eve  for- 
ced, for  expedition,  to  send  the  gentlemen's  verses  to  several 
printers,  which  was  the  occasion  of  tliis  different  character ;  but 
the  work  itself  is  one  continued  letter,  which,  though  very  le« 
gible,  is  none  of  the  biggest,  because,  as  much  as  possible,  we 
would  lessen  the  balk  of  the  volume/ 


Verses  under  the  Portrait  ^Fletcher. 

Felicisisviacjffasidisnatus;  comes 
Beaumontio  ;  «c,  quippe  ParnoHu&i  biceps  $, 
Fletcherus  unam  in  pyramidajurcas  agens* 
IStruxit  chorum  plus  simplicem  votes  duplex  ^ 
Plus  duplicem  solus  :  itec  ullum  transtuliti 
Nee  transfgrendus  •*  Dravmtum  atemi  sdes 

■  Thirty-four  mtnesse^,]  Htnnphrey  Moseiey  makes  a  similar  enume* 
ration  at  the  conclusion  ol'  the  commendatoty  verses  on  Cartwnght : 

■  *<  as  many  hands  attesttit  here. 

As  there  are  shires  in  England,  weeks  ?  th'  year*'* 

*  So  &r  the  first  fblio.  The  following  Latin  lines  are  subjoined  to  the 
portrait  of  Fletcher  in  the  same  copy ;  the  verses  of  Sir  John  Beaumont's 
brother  are  Irom  bis  poems,  end  three  other  eulogies  are  added. 

This  collection  might  have  been  extended  l^^  uie  elegies  of  G.  Lacy, 
Thomas  Pestell,  and  T.  G.;  the  second  of  which  is  printed  by  Mr  Nj« 
chols  in  hts  History  of  Leicestershire.  There  are,  however,  a  sufident 
number  of  these  commendatory  poem^  already. 
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iliigfe  iheairOf  arUf  tibi,  mpertUUt.    - 

Fietchereyjhcie*  abtfue  vuUa  pingkurf 
QfMntm!  vd  umbrom  circuit  nemo  tuanu 

J.  Berkbmhsad. 


An  ^oiiaph  upon  my  dear  Brother,  Francis  Beaumont. 

[From  Sir  John  Beanmoot*!  Poems.] 

Ok  Death/  thy  murd'rer,  this  revenge  i  take : 
I  slight  his  terror,  and  just  question  make. 
Which  of  us  two  the  best  precedence  have, 

'  Mine  to  this  wretdied  worid*  thine  to  the  grave : ' 
Thou  diould'st  hare  followed  me,  but  Death,  to  blamei 
Miscounted  years,  ^and  measured  age  by  fame : 
So  dearly  hast  thon  bought  thy  precious  lines, 
Their  praise  grew  swiftly^  so  thy  life  declines : 

.  Thy  muse,  the  hearer's  queen,  the  reader's  love^ 
All  ears,  iJl  hearts^  (but  Death's)  could  please  and  move. 


from  The  Siage^  a  Poem,  witten  in  the  Year  l^JlSibyDr  Bit- 
NABDSON,  and  addressed  to  Mr  AbDisoir. 

But,  like  the  Gtaces,  movitig  hand  and  hand, 

Fletcher  and  Beaumont  next  the  crown  command,    , 

The  first  too  far  presuming  on  his  wit, 

His  lavish  \sljs  luxuriantly  wri^ 

Whilst  Beaumont  modelled  eveiy  darBng  thought^ 

And  interposed  his  beautifying  blot ; 

Taught  him  to  manage  the  Pierian  steeds 

Or  curb  him  close,  or  urge  his  utmost  speeds 

Minerva  thus  to  rout  the  Thracian  god, 
In  the  same  chariot  with  Tydides  rode; . 
She  wields  the  whip,  his  forward  courage  chides^ 
His  fiery  self,  and  nery  coursers  guides, 
Now  checks  their  haste,  now  thunders  o'er  the  plain, 
The  hero  djtf  ts  the  spear,  the  goddess  rules  the  rein. 

Fletcher,  when  fired  with  a  poetic  heat> 
Was  ever  rambling  after  rant  wd  wit. 
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« 

'Twas  then  his  iriendy  all  fortified  with  rules, 
Show'd  him  the  scene  could  tickle  none  but  fools. 
Convinced,,  amazed,  the  guilty  poet  stood. 
And  blushed  himself  should  ever  think  it  good. 

So  Baccht|S|  when  he  drove  his  conqn'ring^  car 
O'er  sun-burnt  climes,  and  urged  the  Indian  war, 
Soon  as  the  gen'rous  grape  bid  reached  his  head, 
His  troops  to  many  a  rash  adventure  led ; 
Silenus  saw  the  fault,  by  his  advice 
The  god  allay'd  his  rage,  and  cod'd  his  cup  with  ice* 


From  FenUm^s  Episik  to  Southern^  {Jan.  28, 1710-11.). 

But,  like  the  radiapt  twins  that  gild  the  sphere, 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont  next  in  iM>mp  appear : 
The  first  aflmitfiil  vinei  in  blooming  pride. 
Had  been  by  superfiuit]^  destroyed, 
But  that  hb  ftiend,  judiciously  severe. 
Pruned  the'luicuriant  boughs  with  artful  care ; 
On  various  sounding  harps  the  muses  played 
And  sung,  and  qlitSPd  oieir  nectar  in  the  shade. 
Few  modems  m  the  lists  with  these  may  stand. 
For  in  those  days'were  pants  in'the  land : 
Suffice  it  now  bv  lineal  right  to  daim. 
And  bow #i^.fi}ial  aweto  Shakspeare*9  fiune; 
The  second  ho)youf8  are  %  glorious  name. 
Achilles  dead,  they  found  no  equal  lord 
To  wear  his  armour^  a&d  to  wield  his  sword. 
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Names  qf  the  principal  Actors  tvAo  performed  in  Bbaumokt  atut 

Fl.BTCHSR*S  Pla^s. 

K.  B.— The  namea  marked  thus  •  are  the  namei  of  the  Playen  who  dedi«. 
cated  the  edition  of  1647  to  the  £arl  of  Pembrolse.^ 


William  Allen 
Hugh  Atawell 
Bichard  Burbadge 

*  Theophihis  Byrd 

*  Robert  Benfidd 
George  Birch 
William  Barksted 
ThcHnas  Basse 

Henry  Condal 
Alexander  Cooke 
«  Hugh  Clearke 

William  Eglestone 

Nathaniel  Field 

Sander  Gough 
Giles  Gary 

Thomas  Holcombe 
*  Stephen  Hammerton 
John  Honyman 


James  Horn 

*  John  Lowitt 
William  Ostler 

*  Thomas  Pollard 
William  Femi 

Emanuel  Read 
•  John  Rice 

*  Richard  Robinso 
William  Rowly 

Richard  Sharpe 
Eylserd  Swanstcm 
John  Shank 

*  Joseph  Taylor 
Nicholas  Toolie 
TITilliam  Trigg 
JohnThomsott 

John  Undenrood*. 


^  This  list  was  made  out  in  Seward'd  edition  fiom  the  actors'  namea 
prefixed  to  several  of  the  plays  in  the  second  folia  It  has  been  retained 
m  the  present  edition ;  but  the  separate  enumerations  to  the  several  plays 
will  be  found  restored  firom  tlie  second  folio. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  FRIEISLDS. 
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THE  PAITHPITL  FRIENDS. 


iTtf  18  Tjragi*c6iiiedy  was  enbered  in  tke  SlittioneiV  Bbt>k»  thd 
Sdtti  of  June,  166O9  tcigether  with  A  Right  Woman  and  The  His* 
tory  of  JVf  ador,  the  latter  attributed  to  Beaumont^  and  the  former, 
as  well  as  the  present  play,  to  both  our  aathors.  They  were^ 
however,  never  printed  ;  and  it  is  U>  be  feared  the  two  latter,  are 
entirely  lost.  The  Faithful  Friends  is  now  first  published  from  an 
original  manuscript^  purchased  by  the  proprietors  of  the  present 
edition  from  Mr  John  Smith  of  Furnival's  Inn,  into  whose  posses^ 
sion  it  eame  from  Mr  Theobald^  •  nephew  to  the  editor,  of  3hak* 
speare.  The  manuscript  is  in  folio,  and  .written  in  a  tolerably  le^ 
gtble  hand,  excepting  where  the  text  is  altered,  or  where  passages 
are  expunged,  being  omitted  in  the  representation/  as  the  MS.  is 
evidently  a  prompterfs  copy.  In  the  ifacsimile  annexed,  the  lines 
marked  No.  I.  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  original  MS.,  those 
marked  No*  lilt  are  in  another  more  modem,  in  which.the  begin- 
nings and  the  two  concluding  speeches,  are  supplied.  No..  II.  is  a 
facsimile  of  part  of  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  which  is  add«* 
ed  on  a  detached  paper,  in  an  ancient  hand,  probably  by  the  au- 
thor of  that  scene.^ 

If  we  judge  by  the  versification,  we  must  conclude,  that  Fh^ 
cher  had  a  very  inconsiderable  share  in  the  composition  of  this 
drama.  The  metre  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  Beau- 
mont. From  the  frequent  and  very  gross  historical  blunders  and 
anachronisms,  however,  which  occur,  particularly  in  the  latter 

'  4s  the  regulation  of  a  prompter's  copy  of  that  age  is  curious,  the 
passages  completely  expunged  (though  still  legible)  have  been  printed  in 
italics,  and  those  whioi  are  only  crossed  throojgn,  or  have  a  mw^jff^ 
Kne  drawn  aloi^-  them,  have  been  marked  with  inverted  commas. 

f  See  the  notes  subjoined  to  that  scene. 


(  4  ) 

part,)  and  from  the  very  small  merit  of  someof  thescenesi  I  sbouM 
be  inclined  to  attribute  the  greater  portion  of  the  play  to  an  infe- 
rior assistant,  as  we  know  that  the  booksellers  were  ever  ready  to 
father  the  whole  of  a  play  upon  the  author  of  the  greatest  repute, 
though  he,  perhaps,  contributed  only  a  small  portion. 

The  general  metit  of  this  tr^^s^emedy  is  by  no  means  very 
striking,  and  it  must  be  ranked  in  ^e  lowest  class  of  the  dramatic 
productions  collected  in  these  yolnmes.  The  plot  has  some  share 
of  interest,  but  it  is  greatly  injured  by  the  violation  of  probability 
in  the  strange  conduct  of  the  king,  who  appears  to  the  reader  a 
most  hypocritical  villain,  though  the  authors  seem  to  have  intend- 
ed him  to  act  on  virtuous  principles,  and  to  employ  bad  means  for 
good  purposes.  Indeed  none  of  the  characters  are  delineated  with 
great  precision.  That  of  Pbiladelpha  bean  considerable  family 
likeness  to  many  virtuous  females  in  the  comedies  of  our  authors, 
but  it  will  not  stand  a  comparison  with  such  characters  as  Aspa- 
lm  and  JuUaas,  LeKa  ia  in  the  sime  predicMneni,  bemg  but  a 
fsiftt  shadow  oi  Evphratla*  The  two  fmei^  Maftos  TuUius.  and 
Anattmia,  as  weli  «a  Marias,  kave  no  very  strongly  nurked  fta* 
twes  ;  they  ace  vivtuous  young  mea,  sodi  aa  occur  in  Hoany  of  the 
dmmfts  of  the  time.  The  most  striking  pot Ikuis  of  the  play  aie 
the  pafting  scene  of  TuUiot  and  Phikdelpha  ^  the  conferences 
bet«Mt«D  &ufinm(  and  the  king,  whiidt  are  managed  with  ooasidera* 
ble  an )  and  the  sosnein  wl^h  Armanua  feigna  te  tempi  the  vir« 
tM  of  his  ^^nd'a  wife.  The  meeting  of  thet  dweaotev  with  TuU 
)his,  If  arius,  and  Letia,  in  the  fortst,  will  reonad  the  reader  of 
•oafie  perts  of  Philaeler.  The  stoaiB  of  humour  are  not  of  tbs 
highest  exoellency,  but  there  is  a  coasidetable  degree  of  drolkzy 
In  the  mock'>heroic  tharaeter  of  Sir  Pergmnus* 

<  Such  as  the  ntentfon  of  Phd?p  of  BpsAo  and  the  Dobe  of  Leftna,  of 
lleicehlaveHiyPbppa;^  Philip  of  Maeedoo,  andCiMaiv  of  both  the  l0dk%* 
dad  of  penpeetive  glasses ;  and  hi  the  aeeae  added  to  the  fourth  act,  ve 
liave  mentioQ  mjide  of  cmmp,  of  Johor  of  Caieit,  end  of  GiiildhalU 


-  DRAMATIS  PERSONiE.  . 

Titus  Martius,  king  of  Rome. 

Marcus  Tullius,  the  Roman  general. 

Old  Tullius,  his  father^  a  senator. 

MarccUanus,  a  senator  ^father  to  Plulade^ha. 

ATtn^nuSfJi^end  to  Marcus  Tullius. 

ManuSf  friend  to  Tullius,  and  lover  qfLelia. 

RufinuSi    ^ 

Learchus,  yCaptaim,  and  enemies  to  Tullius. 

Leontius,  ) 

Marcellus,  a  Roman  captain. 

Sabinus,  getieral  of  the  Sabines. 

Arminius,  a  Sabine  captain. 

Sir  Pergamus,  a  humorous  knight,  in  love  with 

Flavia. 
Bellarioy  an  old  soldier. 
Snipsnap,  a  tailor. 
BlacksQOut,  a  smith. 
CalyeskiD>  a  shoemaker. 
Pedester. 
Senators,  Lictors,  Fldmens,  Constabky  Officers,  Tap" 

ster.  Sutler,  Heralds,  Postmaster,  Messengers^  Pe- 

titioners,  and  Attendants. 

Philadelpha,  wifi  to  Marcus  Tullius. 

Lelia^  disguised  as  Janus,  her  page  ;  sister  to  Tullius. 

Flavia,  servant  to  Philadelpha. 

Ladies  and  Attendants. 

SCENE — ^yRomey  and  the  Country  of  the  Sabines. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I, 


Rome.    Before  theCapitoh 


Enter  Marius,  Rufinus^  and  Leontius, 

Ruf.  You  have  made  a  large  relation,  but  more 
rare, 
Of  your  experienced  travels ;  and  I  fear 
You  will  depopulate  our  court  and  land 
Of  the  most  noble  youths ;  who,  being  fired 
By  your  rich  benefit,  will  like  lightning  fly 
To  purchase  fame  and  honourt 

£eont.  You're  full  fraught 
With  many  kingdoms'  virtues. 

Mar.  Sir,  you  flatter  now, 
And  do  outprize  my  willing  industry : 
Yet,  without  boast,  I  have  been  no  drone,  my  lords, 
To  suck  up  others' labours ;  nor,  as  many 
Of  our  nobles  do,  purchased  new  fashions 
With  the  loss  of  lands ;  nor  spent  my  five  years 
travels 


a  THE  FAITHFUL     ^       [ActL 

To  bring  home  a  Spanish  block/  or  a  French 

compliment 
A  German  health/  or  English  tilting*8taff ; 
Nor  fiddled  out  my  time  m  cuporing : 
Yet  these,  nor  any  other  active  exercises  ' 
That  can  be  added  to  adorn  the  state 
Of  a  true  gentleman,  are  strange  to  one. 
Occasion  best  will  witness.     But,  my  lords,    • 
I  have  not  yet,  in  the  least  syllable, 
Received  the  knowledge  of  domestic  things ; 
What  change  of  state,  of  friends,  or  enemies  ; 
The  custom  of  the  court ;  who  are  in  grace : 
I<est  my  long  absence  hence  may  make  me  igno^ 

rant. 
Of  due  respect  deserved  by  noble  merit ; 
And  ;who  is  favourite  to  the  king  ? 
I  would  be  loth  to  appear  ridiculous 
In  any  errors  at  first  interview* 

'  J  Bp^nuk  bloc^.}  Thtt  is,  a  litt  in  the  Spftfiiili  iksUon. 
The  block  is  probably  the  form  on  which  the  hat  is  shaped^  but  tb« 
Dv^  V94i»  ^uoiUly  i|ic4  £%i  tb^  Jl^t  ilM^i,  So  w  Tko  ftevti^i 
Tragedy : 

-,--^"  Ccmie^  l^f iAei ,  «f  im%  dtt^t 

His  he^d  vi^ill  be  Qisde  serve  a  biggev  bhci!^ 

^  A  Q€rm^  ifoUi^]  The  renovia  of  tofHBg  wa«,  at  th«  tim 
principally  enjoyed  by  tlie  Paiies  and  Qef maDs,  and  the  fame  ot 
the  latter  was  spread,  not  oply  in  Eoglaod,  but  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  numerous  Qerman  mercenaries  in  those  countries  a^ 
fording  frequent  opportunities  to  the  natiycs  to  ohoarre  tbair  pio- 

fensity  to  the  bottle.    TawQoi^  le|r  ip»ti»l»c%  hta  tka  feUotnPt 
pes  in  his  Secchia  Rapita ; 

**  Bacco  chiamd  i  TedeKfai'  a  ^all'  imftf ess, 
fi  and 6  fino  in  Cermania  ad  invitalli. 
'  £ssi,  quand*  ebber  la  sua  Toglia  intesa, 
In  ui»  tnoioieiiOa  armar^  fanti  e  cavaHii 
Behfdtceniioi  ott^btt,  0  «a  jM«ir(ui», 
£  sparando  i^alar  tuUi  uA  vi9Q»^ 
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Ruf.  You  have  ouUtrtpped  the  wiMg  of  our 
desires ; 
We  did  reserve  it  with  [a]  full  intent 
To  make  a  ju»t  return  to  your  relation. 

Mo^*  My  thougbta  thirst  for  it* 
.  Ruf*  You  knew  young  Tullius  ? 

Mar.  Servius  Tullius*  son  ? 

Ruf.  The  same. 

Mar.  Pray  on. 

Ruf.  He  was  a  man,  yott  knovr^  of  no  great 
birth. 

L&mt.  A  gentleman ;  that's  alK 

Mar,  A  king's,  no  more^ 

Ruf.  He  is  the  only  gallant  of  the  times, 
The  court's  chief  school,  master  in  arts  and  arms : 
The  chief  star  that  adorns  this  hemisphere.  . 
Is  thrown  into  his  bosom  for  bis  bride* 

Mar.  Her  name,  Rufinus^P 

Ruf.    'Tis   beauteous   Philadelpha^   the   sole 
daughter 
Of  Marcellanus,  our  chief  senator. 

Mar.  A  lovely  dame ;  Rome  wants  her  parallel, 
Except  my  saint,  the  bright-cheeked  Lelia. 

Ruf.  The  solemn  graces,  hymeneal  sports, 
And  revellings  at  this  great  nuptial, 
Cannot  by  the  tongue  of  wonder  be  compared. 
Millions  were  lavished  in  excessive  sports, 
And  piebald  pageantr}'. 
And  then  the  open  favours  of  the  king, 
Crowned  M'ith  the  gaping  multitude, 
Made  Atlas  shake  with  laughter. 

*  Mar.  When  was  this,  my  lords  ? 

Rt{f.  Some  two  days  since  : 
The  happy  bridegroom  has  not  yet,  J  am  sufe^ 
Plucked  the  Hesperian  fruit ;  'twas  her  desire 
To  lie  three  nights  alone ;  your  courtlike  way 
To  make  them  feed  the  freer  when  they  meet* 
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[Act  I, 


Mar.  \  curse  my  slow  speed 
That  made  mine  eye  a  stranger  to  these  sights. 

Ruf.  Rather  adore  that  deity  that  detain^  you. 

Mar.  Do  you  then  malign  his  happiness, ' 
YoungTulUus'  honours,  and  my  sovereign's  grace  ? 

Rt^.  Do  wei  Who -does  not?  and  contemn 
them  too, 
As 

Mar.  I  do  you, 
Or  any  that  true  worth  shall  emulate.^ 
I  know  young  TuUius  is  a  noble  youth, 
Endued  with  virtues  and  perfections 
Fitting  to  rank  with  our  best  Roman  blood. 

BMf.  Leont.  Ha,  ha,  ha^  ha  ! 

Mar.  Do  you  laugh  ? 
fiy  all  our  gods,  Rufinus,  Tullius'  merits 
Deserve  those  graces  are  bestowed  upon  him 
Better  than  any  one  that  envies  them. 

Buif.  How,  Marius  r 

Mar.^  Pish !  'gainst  the  winds  look  big. 

'  Dor  you  then  malignihetk  liii  kappinett.}  So  the  M& 

*  Or  any  that  true  worth  tkall  emnlate.]  This  verb  b  here  Qsedl 
plainly  for  envy;  and  this  passage  supports  Mr  Malone's  interpre- 
tation of  emuloui  in  the  following  passage  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
9tz.  envious :  ''  A  good  quarrel  to  draw  emuhui  factions,  and  bleed 
to  death  npon/'  Steevens  says  this  signifies  merely  rivid  factions* 
The  word  occurs  again,  with  the  same  sense,  in  the  third  scene  of 
this  act : 

-— ^Your  great  lord,  for  such  is  the  king's  love. 
Must  go  as  general  to  correct  their  pride^ 
An  honour  that  great  princes  emulate. 

'  Mar.l  Here  the  original  MS.  begins,  the  preceding  speeches 
being  written  in  a  somewhat  later  hand-writing.— See  the  Intro* 
duction. 
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Enter  Leaechus. 

Learch.  That  bigness  blew  me  hither. 

Rvif.  In  post,  Learcbus  ? 

JUarch.  'Foot !  had  I  wings  like  Perseusi  and 
could  fly, 
I  wpre  too  slow-paced  to  divulge  this  news. 

Lcont.  What  is%  i'  th'  name  of  wonder  ? 

Learch.  For  firm  truth, 
The  Sabines  are  in  arms,  whose  stubborn  necks 
These  many  years  stooped  to  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
Now  shake  their  fetters  off,  and  with  sharp  steel 
Swear  to  enlarge  their  former  privilege. 

JBiuf.  This  your  tidings  ? 
Tlie  expectation  takes  the  strangeness  off : 
It  has  been  long  suspected. 

L§arcK  You're  too  greedy. 
And  glut  your  appetites  with  the  first  dish : 
I  have  a  feast  of  news  yet. 
Who  do  you  think  is  chosen  general, 
And  command  g^ven  for  a  present  press, 
Of  our  most  ablest,  expert  soldiers, 
Ten  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand  foot, 
To  quell  this  hot  rebellion  ? 

Mtif.  Who  but  we  ? 

Learch.  You  have  been. 

Ruf.  May  be  thyself,  Learchus  f 

Learch.  No,  no,  no. 

Btif.  Then  'tis  Le<mtius  ? 

Learch.  Ypu  are  wider  still. 

Jttff.  Who  else  is  fit  to  bear't,  and  we  put  by  ? 

Learch.  Who  )[)ut  the  warlike  TuUius? 

Itiif.  That  milksop  !  *  Sure  the  king 
Will  make  an  idol  of  him.' 

Jjtarch.  Whp  should  command  but  he  that  awesk 
*  command  ? 
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Tallius  is  general,  and,  with  greatest  pompi 
Is  coming  this  way ;  the  king  kahing  thus 
Upon  his  soldier :  eyeing  as  they  pass 
The  looks  and  gestures  of  etcii  ga20«Mn, 
How  they  relish  his  electktt^ 

Rtlfi  *  But  rawly,  without  salt ;: 
They  have  a  fresh  soldier  to  their  general.' 
Mar,  Your  bittemiess  itiak«i  the  ^f^estimi 

harsh : 
^  In  my  conceit,  he  that  endeavours  well^ 
Though  he  come  short  of  him  that  hath  per- 

formed 
Something  worth  praise,  deserves  for  more  coiti'' 

mends 

Than  those  that  boast  their  actions ;  it  takes  off 

The  lustre  that  belongs  to't.    Pardon  me 

If  I  make  question  of  your  loyalties, 

That  dare  disparage  thus  my  sovereign's  choice 

Of  his  respected  subjects :  it  infers 

A  doubt  made  of  his  wisdom.     Why  should  we 

Tax  the  prerogative  pleasures  of  our  prince  t 

Whom  he  shall  grace,  or  where  bestow  Wfilvour^? 

That  law's  allowed  to  every  private  man : 

Then,  to  confine  or  disallow  a  kingi 

Were  most  injurious  and  preposterous* 

For  fl^  ********  fl^  they  re  gods,^ 

Thof  are  subject  to  their  passions  as  iktjfremtn  t 

Alexander  the  Great  had  his  Hephistion^ 

Philip  of  Spain  his  Lerma :  Not  to  off^Md, 

J  could  produce  from  Qourts  that  I  haw  seen 

More  royal  precedents^''  but  Til  twt  gyce 
'  *. 

^ForaB^^^*^^^*as  their  gods.]  Thers  19  a  Victtua  left 
in  the  MS.  in  this  line. 

T  —  Not  to  qffieni^ 
I  couid  product  from  cmris  thai  1  h<ive  seen 
More  royal  precedents,  &c.]  This  seetnt  plainly  to  allude  t« 
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Such  satisfaction  to  detrattioe  iongueSf 
That  publish  such  foul  noise  against  a  man 
I  know  for  truly  virtuoiu*  ' 

^  Ruf  Learch.  Leon.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Learch.  What's  he 
That  takes  upon  him  thus  to  contradict 
What  we  shall  please  to  censure  ? 

Ruf  Tia  young  Marius, 
He  tibat  was  severed  from  fair  Leiia, 
Old  Tullius'  daughter. 

LearcK  Alas,  poor  lover !  these  are  frantic  fits : 
He  adores  Tullius  for  bis  sister's  sake/  ' 

Riff.  Now  the  great  general  comes. 

L&m*  How  fierce  he  looks  1    * 

Enter  Marcellus,  leading;  Drums  and  Colours ; 
Titus  Mahtius,  Marcus  Tulli0S|  Arm  anus, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Mar.  The  blessings  of  the  gods  be  multiplied 
To  add  increase  of  glory  and  renown  . 
To  Titos  Martins,  my  dread  sovereign^ 
And  to  the  general,  fame,  and  victory* 

Titus.  Thy  last  fair  wish  begets  a  double  thanks. 
Rise,  Marius. 

Thy  virtue  was  the  harbinger  to  prepare 
A  welcome  to  thy  country ;  but  to  us 
That  exiled  thee  from  Rome,  and  from  thy  bliss, 
The  beauteous  Lelta,  our  command  shall  crown 
Your  loves  with  a  rich  dowry ;  she  is  thine. 

Mar.  A  bounty,  sir,  I  prize  above  my  life* 
All  joys  reward  you,  noble  Tullius. 

<  M.  Tul.  Welcome  as  what  I  long  for,  Victory  T 

tbe  favorkism  of  King  Jaifieft  I.  The  very  gros&  and  absurd  ana* 
ehronisms  in  this  speech  have  been  already  noticed  in  ihe  preliioi'^ 
nary  rerosrkt  on  thk  piay« 
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jirm.  With  like  arms  I  embrace  yoiu 
Jill.  So.do  alL*^ 

Ruf.  There's  a  youog  demi-^god  too :  With  what 
gractf 
The  king  doth  entertain  him  1 

Learch.  Oh,  my  lord, 
Must  he  not  be  allied  to  TuUius  ? 
R^f.  I  cry  you  mercy^  I  had  forgot  that. 
Leon.  Toot^  weVe  not  minded  here ;  these  dung- 
hill-cocks 
Flutter  their  feathers,  so  before  his  eye% 
He  does  or  .will  not  see  us^ 

Btff.  It  is  no  matter:  let  'ena  use  their  wings, 
We  shall  sit  heavily  upon  their  skirts  for *t< — 
Titus.  We'll  leave  our  TuUius  now,  and  back  to 
court: 
Time  must  allow  some  hours  for  a  kiiid  leave 
•Twixt  you  and  your  fair  bride ;  \  well. not  be  by 
To  see  so  sad  a  parting/ 

M.TuU.  Royal  sir^ 
'  However  the  thought  of  danger  may  beget 
Some  sorrow  for  my  absence,  being  divorced 
Ere  Hymen's  rites  are  fully  finished ; 
Yet,  when  her  love  shall  look  upon  the  cause 
Commands  my  service,  and  this  three-^fold  grace 
Conferred  on  me  by  you,  she  will  with  smiles 
Turn  from  me ;  her  chief  care 
Is  of  my  honour,  not  my  dalliance. 

^  Titus.  Thou  deifiest  her  with  this  character; 
Yet  she  deserves  a  larger/    Farewell  Marcus, 
Mars  guide  thy  marches,  Peace  thy  footsteps 
home ! 
'  M.  TuU.  I  live  but  for  your  safety/ 
Titus.  Ours  in  thine.  ^         [Exit. 

Rtif.  Leon.  Learch.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  [Exeunt. 

.  Mar.    [Detaining  Tullius.]    Could  you  dis- 
pense, sir,  with  your  high  affairs^ 
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I'd  j^ladly  borrow  some  short  conference. 

M.  TulL  rU  lend  it»  air,  most  willing :  I  wish 
time 
Would  engage  me  for  the  like  courtesy. 

*  Mar.  VU  not  be  tedious,  trust  me.' 

M.  Tull.  Worthy  friend,  [To  AkUajxvk 

Take  off  the  edge  of  Philadelpha's  grief 
J'or  this  short  separation ;  be  you  the  first 
That  shall  acquaint  her  with  my  great  command. 
It  will  abate  some  of  the  bitterness. 
And  mitigate. her  passions  ere  we  meet, 
To  make  our  parting  sweeter. 

Arm.    Friend,   I  shall,   and,   with  persuasire 
speech, 
Arm  her  with  patience  to  beat  back  sad  thoughts. 
And  hoodwink  danger  with  your  honour's  veiL 

M.  TulL  I  know  you  need  no  tutor.    I'll  ex* 
change 
Some  words  with  Marius,  whose  approach,  I  pray 
You'd  certify  my  bride  before  we  come, 
For  I  intend  to  bring  him. 

jirm.  Your  best  pleasure. 

M.  TulL  You  shall  not  want  us  long« 

Arm.  We'll  all  attend  you. 

[Ezit,  mth  Marceitlus  and  SMiers. 

Mar.  Now  let  me  freely  fold  thee,  noble  lord : 
All  bars  that  stood  betwixt  us  are  removed. 
Great  Martiqs'  frown,  our  fathers'  enmity, 
Caused  by  the  antipathy  of  honour's  stem, 
Which  your  deserts  have  levelled.    Their  stem 

hate, 
That  strived  to  contradict  our  plighted  faiths, 
Which  long  ere  this  had  linked  [to  you]  a  brother,* 
.  I  hope  is  reconciled.     Good,  bless  me  then 
.To  hear  of  my  dear  Lelia :  is  she  well  ? 

»  friicA  long  ere  tU$  hud  linked  a  brother.^  So  the  MS. 
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And  placed  cold  cakes  of  sorrow.    Worthy  sir^ 
Let  my  example  mitigate  your  grief, 
And  smother  it  a  while;  our  belter  stars 
May  work  more  fair  effects^  and  she  be  fbcmd 
When  rumour  shali  report  your  safe  letura. 
This  news  would  soon  shorten  my  father**  days. 
For  he  is  fixed  upon*t  she  fled  with  you. 
Were  Rome  in  peace,  or.  my  command  ta'en  off» 
I'd  take  a  pilgrimage  in  search  ot'  her. 
Though  1  left  joys  above  Klysinm. 

Mar.  You  speak  beyoftd  a  brother)  loving  Tul- 
lius. 

M.  TulL  For  my  sake^  then,  conceal  her  loss 
a.  while, 
Lest  it  should  raise  a  censure  of  despaur. 

.  Mar.  Despair ! 
Death  durst  not  teint  a  goodness  with  snch  sin : 
That  thought  shall  ne'er  afBiet  rae  for  her  kiss. 
The  key  of  silence  here  shall  Lock  it  up 
Close  from  the  world  and  joaou 
I  would  not  have  a  partner  in  my  woe,. 
For  that,  like  her,  solely  belongs  to  me ; 
Yet,  lest  deep  melancholy  drive  ray  aoise 
To  range  the  world  in  madness,  Tlrcast  off 
All  show  of  discontent,  and,  with  my  sword,. 
Assist  you  in  this  hot  hostility. 

M.  TuU.  Your  conpany's  a  seeond  life  toi  mf^ 

[Extamt. 

member  Tullius  is  a  Uner^  who,  witb  tbe  exa^ratiiHi  natsml  to 
that  character,  may  regret  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  fact  ^ 
having  stolen  his  mistress,  a;*  it  would  have  given  hun  the  posses* 
sion  of  her  whose  loss  must  of  force  be  his  death* 
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SCENE  IL 


ATMmf* 


hsLLAKio,  a  tattered  Soldier,  BLACKantoXflt^aSmitk, 
Sf»  ttisAP,  a  Taiiofj  CxtvniKivf,  a  Shoefhttkei*, 
fitting  fovaxd  tt  TaHe,  eifefif  otte  ^dti  in  their 
Hand,    EiU^Tt^sfef.  , 

Snip.  Some  more  drink;  bby*. 

Tap.  You  shM\  sif,  by  Bndhy. 

Black.  Come,  my  brave  soldief. 
Take  off  thy  basting,  bully !  By  ifiis  h^dly 
Yba  shall  not  pay  a  frirtbrng  or  this  reckoning : 
I  am  Blacksnout  still.  ^ 

Bell  Pay?  What  word's  that  ? 
Oh,  disgrace  to  a  man  of  resdlutfotf ! 
Name  pay  m  time  of  peace. 

Cahe.   Stay,  be  not  angry,  riiy  bold  s^i^h-^ 
buckler :  ^ 
He  means  thou  Shalt  not  pay  fot  wh&t's  come  in. 

Snip.  No  more  fie  shall  not^  by  this  thimble,  whilst 
I  have 

'  Swask'buckkr.'}  This  was  a  commdn  apj^lislaon  bestowed  at 
the*  tidWe  on<  those  liotfonSy  fighlxiig!rti(Batl8»otf  milrUalists;  who-seltai 
to  have  been  a  gretft  annoyance  to  the  peaceful  dtiienibkADd  who 
were  often  a  theme  for  the  satirists  <^  the  day.  BeilariO|  in  his 
speeches,  enumemtefr  alt  the  several  means  by  wliich  these  roaring, 
companions,  (frequently  dibcardM  diBcers  Who  bad  serred  in  thor 
Netherlands,)  lived. 
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A  groat :  I  should  have  two  two^pences^  I  mistake 

else. 
Not  a  doit^  by  this  drink  !  So  here^s  to  thee,  boy. 

[Drinks. 
Bell.  No,  nor  you  neither,  my  fine  fox-catchers ! 
Fay  ?  'tis  against  my  profession  : 
I  have  a  bitch  shall  bite  him  to  the  bone 
Dares  ask  but  such  a  question,     'Las !  you  are 

fresh  men : 
I'm  an  old  weather-beaten  soldier,  that,  whilst 

drum 
And  trumpets  terrified  cowards,  had  the  world 
At  will ;  but  in  this  armour-rusting  peace 
I'm  glad  to  change  god  Mars  for  Mercury, 
And  pick  a  living  out  of  my  wits. 

Smp.  Pick,  I  allow  you  : 
Give  me  a  trade,  say  i ;  111  undertake 
To  finish  more  suits  in  a  year  than  any 
Two  lawyers  in  the  town,  and  get  as  much    , 
By  th'  hand  too ;  'tis  well  known  we  purchase  ^ 

now^-days 
As  well  as  they. 

Blacks  Why  not?  Your  fees  go  all  one  way  : 
Lawyers  and  tailors  have  their  several  hells. 
Cahe.  Well  fare  the  honest  gentle-craft,  my 
hearts. 
Our  labour  always  comes  to  a  good  end. 
Black.  Peace,  Calveskin !  your  thin  sole  takes 

water. 
Calve.  'Tis  want  of  liquor  then. — Some  more 

drink,  sirrah ! 
Black.  Which  of  you  all  can  hold  out  tack  with 
Blacksnout,  ^ 

The  horse-shoemaker?  It  is  always  good 
When  a  man  has  two  irons  in  the  fire : 

*  Purchase*'}  That  b,  acquire  property* 
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We  seldom  have  cold  doings. 

Snip.  Vd  be  loth 
To  have  nothing  but  my  wits  to  live  upon.* 

Black.  I  believe  thee,  thou  wouldst  have  none 
at  all  then. 

Snip.  'Tis  but  a  threadbare  living  at  the  best. 

Bell.  *Sfoot,  ve  all  talk 
Like  a  company  of  sprat-fed  mechanics. 
I  tell  you,  my  sincere  jobbernowls,  I  would  not 

change 
The  revenues  that  this  brain  brings  me  in  yearly 
For  ne'er  a  trade-fall'n  citizen's  in  £urope, 
Though  their  charter  were  sealed,  to  swear  and  lie 
by  authority. 

Calve.  Is't  possible  ? 

Bell.  There's  many  a  trim  gallant  in  this  town 
That  lives  by  nothing  ^Ise,  and  bravely  too. 
'Las  !  we  have  comings-in  that  every  goose 
r  th'  city  thinks  not  of :  as,  for  example,— 
'Sit  round. 

Black.  Sit  round,  sit  round 

Bell.  I'll  explain 
This  mystery :  Here's  a  young  high-mettled  ladyi 
Whilst  her  unable  lord  lies  languishing 
In  a  lingering  consumption,  she,  poor  soul. 
Is  almost  pined  for  wantt  of  necessaries  : 
Who  must  help  this  malady  but  Bellario, 
A  lusty  well-timbered  fellow?  yet  no  logger- 
head— 
Mistake  me  not* 

Black.  No,  no,  you  are  i'  th'  right. 

Bell.  And  there,  besides  a  satin  suit, 
With  all  things  cprrespondent,  cap-a-pie ; 
These  coffers  are  furnished  for  a  month  or  two^ 

^  To  have  no  other  living  but  my  xxAti.]  So  the  line  is  altered  in 
the  MS.  in  an  old  hand. 


Snip.  Good,  i'fiutt 

Black.  I  begin  to  relish  this. 

Belt.  Then  this  foiav^  cg^ralier? 
Is  openly  baffled  ill  hi$  mifitrfin^  ^igbit* 
And  dares  not  fight  himself;  .who  mwt  maintsun 
This  quarrel  but  fiellarid  ?  And  so  somie  forfy 
Or  fifty  cnisadoes  entice  ray  trusty  friend  h^rc 
To  leave  his  peaceful  mansion,  to  make  good 
His  reputation. 

Calve.  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

Black.  Better  and  better  still — Someniidredriiiki 
boy. 

Bell.  Next,  here's  a  rich  devouring  cormorant 
Comes  up  to  town,  with  his  leathern  budget 

stuffed 
Till  it  crack  again,  to  empty  it  upon  a  company 
Of  spruce  clerks  an4  squalling  lawyers,  when 

'twere  fitter 
Such  honest  lads  as  myself  had  it ;  that,  instead 
Of  pedlar's  French^  gives  him  plain  language  for 

his  money ,rTr 
Stand  and  deliver !  besides  all  the  prayers 
Of  the  poor  peqple  in  a  PQuntiy,  wppm 
This  cut  throat  would  have  uVidQn?  in  a  term? time* 
Is  not  this  fit  ? 

Snip.  Very  necessary,  I  protect  to  you* 

Belt.  To  proceed-r- 

Pl^k.  Ay,  t^  proceed.  Here^s  tP  ypu.  [Drinki. 

Bell.  This  new-come  novice 
Would  be  instructed  in  the  generQii9  garb }  ^ 


^  Pedlat^i  FrenckJ]  A  word  still  usaal  for  the  ca^t  li^gu^^  Af 
lieggars  and  thieves.  .  ^ 

*  ■         This  ntW'Come  novice 

Would  be  instructed  in  the  generous  garbJ]  A  frequent  object 
of  satire  in  the  o|f|  cpipedifiii  ii  tfiis  l^i^  of  piipillage ;  a  yoiath 
coming  out  of  the  country  with  little  senss^  aad  Iwe^^EfWa^fiif 
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This  tiffany- trader  wants  customers ;  I  thrust  'em 

together. 
This  greasy  citizen  would  put  oiF  some  niusty 

commodity,® 
That  some  young  heir  would  half  hang  himself  to 

take  up : 
I  help  all  these,  and  all  these  help  me.    The  ho- 
nest whore,  Fortune, 
Finds  a  thousafid  v^ays  to  pleasure  her  favourites. 
Now,  my  fine  finger-blowing,  cross-legged  com- 
panions. 
Is  not  wit  an  unknown  legacy? 

Snip.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn  is't. 
I'd  spend  a  crown  to  see  my  father's  will ; 
Sure  he  left  me  that  unknown  Ic-gacy. 
He  was  once  mayor  o'  th'  town. 

Black.  1  should  have  wit, 
I  was  a  soldier  once. 
Snip  Calve,  Thou  a  soldier  ? 
Black.  Yes,  and  have  been  shot  too. 
Snip.  With  a  pot-gun. 
Black.  No,  Suipsnap,'  nor  a  goose  gun, 
But  with  a  bullet  as  big  as  a  penny-loaf: 
Thou  would'st  have  eat  it  ere  thou  hadst  suffer* 
ed  it. 
BeU.  Where  ?  Where  about  was't,  Blacksnout  ? 

'persuaded  by  some  of  these  martidiists  to  put  himself  under  their 
s  tuition,  and  is  accordingly  fleeced  of  his  money.  Every  reader  of 
Ben  Jonson  will  recollect  the  cavaliero  Shift's  lessons  to  Sogliardo ; 
and,  among  other  plays  in  which  this  folly  is  ridiculed,. Bmme's 
Sparagus  Garden  may  be  mentioned  where  Tim  Hodden  is  trans* 
formed  into  a  gentleman,  by  Sir  Hugh  Money  lack  and  hii  shark* 
ing  companions.  To  the  same  class,  the  roaring  ^cfaool,  in  Mid* 
dleton  and  Rowley's  Fair  Quarrel,  belongs. 

s  Some  mngty  commodity.]  See  voL  XI.  p.  167"* 

*  Noy  iaHor.'}  Thus  altered  by  an  old  hand  in  the  MS. 
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Black.  In  the  groin.  > 

Tw^as  at  the  siege  of  Bunnil,  passing  the  straights 
Twixt  Mayor's-lane  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  the 
fiery  isle. 

JBelL  Hot  service,  by  my  faith. 

Black.  Phew  !  nothing  to  me  : 
He  is  no  good  smith  that  ne'er  burnt  his  fingers. 
Here,  soldier,  here's  to  thee. 

Snip*    Does't  call  me  soldier?  I  tell  thee  I 
scom't: 
I  am  a  tailor,  and  as  good  a  man  as  thyself. 

Black.  As  good  a  man  as  I  ?   Snipsnap,  thou 
liest. ' 

Snipp  Lie?  Oh,  my  patience!  I'd  give  forty 
drachmas 
I  were  a  gentleman,  that  I  might  fight  with  thee. 

Calve.  Nay,  nay,  no  quarrelling :  Some  more 
drink.  Tapster.-^ 
Pray  help  me  to  make  them  friends ;  the  tailor,  sir, 
Is  sometning  cross  sometimes,  and  so's  the  smith, 
Too  hot  and  fiery. 

Bell.  Come,  Blacksnout,  drink  to  him. 

Black.  I  care  not  if  I  do. 

Snip.  Care  not  ?  Nay  then — 

Black.  What  then  ? 

Snip.  I  care  not  if  I  pledge  thee. 

BelL  So,  so,  this  is  well. 

Calve.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  I  cannot  endure 
This  foolish  quarrelling.    My  wife  and  I  have  a 

bout 
Sometimes,  but  I  always  come  by  the  worst  otffc 

Snip.  More  drink,  Tapster. 

'  Snipsnapf  thou  liest. 'i  These  words,  and  the  rest  of  the  scene  to 
the  entrance  o£  Marcellus,  are  crossed,  out  in  the  MS.  being  omi^ 
^ed  in  thp  represeptation* 


---T 
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€  Tap.  Sir,  my  master 

Will  let  me  draw  no  more  till  this  be  paid  for. 

Snip.  Does  he  misdoubt  our  payment  ?  Then 
there's  for  you : 
Go  change  me  that  cracked  crown.   [Strikes  him. 

Bell.  Oh,  brave  Snipsnap !  Who  said  he  durst 
not  fight? 

Tap.  Well,  sir,  you'll  dearly  answer  this : 
My  master's  constable;  he'll  trounce  you  for't. 

Snip.  Dost  tell  me  of  a  constable  ? 

Black.  A  constable's 
An  ass.     I've  been  a  constable  myself* 

Cahe.  I  was  head-borough  then,  you  know. 

Enter  Constabk  and  Officers. 

Const.  How  now  ? 
What  coil  is  here  ? 

Black.  Level  coil,  you  see,  every  man's  pot- 
Cow^.  Which  is  he,  sirrah  ? 

Tap.  He,  sir,  that  struts  it  so. 

Const.  1  do  command  thee  stand,  in  the  king's 
name. 

Black.  You  must  write  great  letters  then. 

Const.  I  do  command  thee  stand. 

Snip.  Well,  so  I  do : 
Now  I  sit  down  again. 

Const.  Thou  hast  broke  my  man's  head 
Here,  in  my  own  house. 

Snip.  That's  a  lie, 
I  broke't  within  the  length  of  my  own  yard. 

Const.  Neighbours,  what  were  I  best  lay  to  his 
charge  ? 
It  is  no  felony  nor  burglary. 

1  Of.  Yes,  but 'tis} 
Js't  not  burglary  to  break  a  house  ? 
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2  Of.  That  it  is.  » 

1  Of.  And  ift  not  the  flesh  the  house  of  your 
soul  ? 

Canst.  Right* 

I  Of.  Thrn  attach  him 
Of  burglary  for  breaking  your  man's  houscf^ 

^  Off.  Noy  no,  lay  flat  murder  to  his  charge : 
Who  knows  whether  your  man  may  die  after  it? 

Cmst*  Peace !  Tell  me  one  thing  first ;  is  not 
every 
True  subject's  blood  the  king's  ? 

J  Of.  Yes,  that  it  is. 

Comt.  And  is't  not  treason  to  spill  the  king's 
blood  ? 

1  Off'  Yes,  by  my  faith  is't,  and  high-treason 
too. 

Const.  Very  good :  then,  my  tapster  being  a 
true  subject, 
His  blood's  the  king's,  and  it  is  treason  to  spili't 

1  Off.  Ohy  well  considered,  master  constable : 
This  'tis  to  have  a  wise  man  in  tlm  place. 

Const.  Staild  up  again,  thou  monster. 

Snip.  Bear  witness,  neighbours, 
I  am  a  married  man.-*-Sir,  i  shall  firk* 
You  for't. 

Const.  I  do  here  attach  thee  of  high*treason 
For  breaking  my  tapster's  head. 

Calve.  How?  how?  treason? 

Const.  Or  any  man  that  dares  not  justify  it— 
Av\  ay  with  him  to  prison  ! 

Snip.  Good  master  constable, 
Twas  wiltully  done  of  me,  1  must  confess; 
But  did  not  think  'twas  treason.  Neighbours,  speak 
for  me. 

*  Sir,  I  shall  firk  ^oufor^t  ]  That  is,  be^t  y<HL    The  word  «c- 
eurs  in  tbu  sense  frequently  m  these  volumes. 
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^  Cmst*  Away  with  hii»,  I  %^f^ 

Black.  Pray,  master  CQn^Uble«  ba  good  to  him ; 
Of  a  tailor  he*s  a  very  hoci^t:  mstn  ;  'cia  against  . 
A  good  t\m^  %oo^  and  if  he  should  be  hanged 
For  this,  h^  would  go  iiear  to  lose  all  bia  custona* 

CmsfJ  ni  be«ir  no  mor^* 

£ii^er  Mabckllius,  Sohberf  with  Druma  and  C(h 

Marc.  How  now  ?  What  uproar's  this  ?  Are  you 
the  constable  ? 

Const.  I  am  the  king's  sworn  imag^*^ 

MarQ,  Can  ypu  read  ? 

Const.  Y^s,  very  w§lU 

Marc.  There  is  his  highness'  seal 
For  present  l*vy  of  a  band  of  vfiWy^ 
Thai  s  the  wrong  end« 

Const.  If 't  b^t  alls  one  to  me* 

Marc.  What  men  ^rQ  tb^s«  i'  tb*  hovse  f 

Cc^if,  Aoompany  of  quar^Uing  Ja«ks«  v^'%  pleasf 
yp^j 

Th^y  say  they  have  been  soldiers,  and  fall  out 
A^oi}t  tn^ir  valours* 

Marc.  -Such  as  these  I  look  fOP* 

Const,  Thy  haw  broke  mj/  i^pnt^r's  hwd  amongst 

Viw,  captain. 
Marc.  They  shall  have  heads  enow  to  breaks  neer 

^tfbt.rrrr- 

^  €mm^.]  This  spaedi  is  part  of  Blackflnout's  in  the  MS,  It 
evidently  belongs  to  the  Constable. 

*  G)n8t  I  am  the  king* 8  sworn  image^l  After  this  the  following 
words  occur  IB  the  M&  in  another  hand,  inserted  from  the  prece- 
ding 4pee€faes,  w)it^h  were  omiUed  in  the  representation.*^' ^  The 
constable  I  Tell  ine  ot  a  Donstable  i  1  kii)ow  what  a  constable  it ; 
I  have  been  a  coMiiibte  myself/' 
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Bellario,  are  you  here  ?  A  man  of  your  known  parts. 
And  quarrel  in  an  ale-house  ? 

BelL  Pardon,  captain ; 
'Twas  no  offence  of  mine ;  I  lit  by  chance 
Into  their  company :  necessity ,  you  know, — 
Marc.  Hold  thee,  here's  gold ;  furnish  thyself 
with  speed : 
Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant. 
Bell.  Thanks,  brave  captain. 
Marc.  These  shall  along  with  us  too.   Receive 

your  press.* 
Calve.  Oh,  good  captain,  I  have  a  wife,  indeed, 

sir. 
Marc.  If  she  be  a  striker,  I  will  press  her  too. 
Black.  'Sfoot,  I'll  go,  an't  be  but  to  be  rid  of 

mine. 
Snip.  Oh,  that  I  had  been  hanged  out  of  the  way! 
Sweet  captain  I 
Marc.  Prate  not,  take  it,  you  were  best 
Const.  He  is  my  prisoner,  captain ;  /  attached  him 
Of  high-^treason,  for  breaking  my  tapster^ s  head. 
Mafc.  Awayy  you  coxcomb  I  Bring  ^em  on,  Bel- 
lario.  \Exit% 

Const.  Pray,  gentlemen,  will  you  pay  your  reck- 
oning then  ? 
Snip.  Not  a  cross,^  by  this  hand,  and  stay  me  if 
thou  darest. 

^  Receive  your  press.]  That  is,  your  press-money,  which  was 
paid  to  the  soldiers  when  impressed  for  the  kinjfs  service,  and  af- 
ter the  receipt  of  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves, 
without  leave,  from  their  companies*  Mr  Douce  derives  the  word 
from  the  French  pre«^,  ready. 

^  Not  a  cross.]  A  piece  of  money  stamped  with  a  cross.  Touch* 
stone  thus  quibbles  upon  the  word:-'-*'^  For  my  part  I  had  rather 
bear  with  you  than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  b^r  no  crot$f  if  I  did 
bear  you ;  for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  fmrse/^ 


•       .4- 
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Black.  I'll  go  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world  before 
ril  pay  a  doit. 

Bell.  To  wars,  my  boys !  Why,  'tis  the  bravest 
life. 
rU  sing  you  a  song  now  shall  encourage  you, 
And  make  you  fight  like  furies. 

-4//.  Oh,  let's  hcar't. 


SONGy  by  Bellario. 

Hark,  oh  harky  you  mUant  soldiers. 
How  the  drum  and  trumpets  sound  I 
Haw  true,  valour  shaU  be  crown  d1 


SCENE  IIL 


.        •        -  -  » 

An  Apartment  in  the  jBbt^^^.^TuUius. 


Enter  Philai>blp9a,  and  Leua  disguised  as  Ja^ 

Nus  her.  Page. 

Phi.  Thy  news  darts  death  apd  horror  to  my 
heart : 
Think'st  thou  'tis  true  ? 

LeL  Madam,  I  wish  'twere  false ;  but,  credit  me^ 
It  is  a  general  rumour  through  the  city. 

^  This  song,  according  to  a  frequent  practice,  is  left  imperfect 
in  the  MS«,  aa  t||e  prompter  did  not  find  it  necessary  for  his  occu* 
pation. 
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Enter  Aehanus. 

» 

Here  comes  one  can  resolve  you. 

Phu  My  knrdV  best  friewd,  best  welcmne^  Oil, 
Armanus, 
Free  my  sad  fears  from  this  sante  IdHiiig  MuA«!^ 
That  flies  from  vulgar  mouths  ;  words  dipt  in  gall 
Have  pierced  my  quickest  sense.     Must  TuUius 
leave  mt  ? 

-^rwi.  Pardon  me,  lady^ 
If  my  harsh  bngiiasge  shall  oiKettd  ^^tff^tfM 
In  secondi«|^  ithat  yoir  haws  4Stti»^b8  atlMdy : 
My  friend  xt^mM  ^e&v'e  yoi» ;  n^  desfM  of  &s, 
Purchase  of  fame  or  weafth,  bat  the  king's  will 
And  country's  safety,  care  of  public  good, 
Which,  like  the  gods'  decrees,  must  be  observed. 
The  Sh bines,  that  have  bowed  their  lowly  necks 
Thus  long  beneath  Rom«'»  mild  and  gentle  yoke. 
Pull  their  sad  fates  from  our  unwilling  hands 
By  base  rebellion  and  foul  breach  of  faith; 
And  your  great  lord,  for  such  is  the  king's  love^ 
Must  go  as  generri^  to  ciMpreist  thiiir  piM^, 
An  honour  that  great  princes  emulate,  ^ 
And  strive  to  be  preferred  to :  let  that  grace, 
With  thought  of  bis  retisNa  amol  high  remeWit 
Clear  your  wet  eyes,  atid  a&aikepale  fear  grow  red 
To  see  a  woman  valiant. 

Phi.  You  have  word* 
Able  to  comfort  a  despairing  soul : 
Yet  sure  you  do  but  try  me ;.  it  eatinot  b^« 
Nor  shall  I  ever  think  nature  would  waati 
Such  pains  and  coat  to  fraiiiie;a  man  in'  wten 
She  might  admire  herself,  to  be  a  pr^y 
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For  cut-throats  in  hia  prime. 

Arm.  No,  lady.  Heaven  defend  ! 
A  better  angel  guards  him. 

Phi.  Where  is  he,  good  Armanna? 
Have  we  but  one  poor  minute  »  time  to  part  in. 
And  shall  we  lose  a  sand  or  thouffht  of  that  ? 

Arm.  Ere  you  can  wiak  again,  ne'U  visit  yon*. 

'  Phx.  Visit  indeed^  for  I  am  sick  to  deatk^ 
To  think  of  bis  departure.' 

Arm.  He  is  now  in  conference  witb  young  Ma- 
ritti. 

Ld.  Marius  ? 

Am.  That  alumld  have  wed  hta  datet^  the  bright 
Lelia. 

Jjtl  Hold*  my  heart !  \A$ik. 

Phi.  Is  he  call'd  home  again  ? 

Arm. .  And  in  more  grace  than  ever. 

Pfd^  'Deed,  I  am  glad  on't. 

LeL  [Asid€*^  My  breaaVa  too  little  to  contain  my 

joy; 

My  tongue  will  sure  betray  me. 

Arm.  Both  by  this 
Are  entering  the  fiial  cmirt 

Phi.  Look,  Janus.— 

^  LeL  \ Apart. \  Look?  my  eye^balfs  out* 

Phi.  And  give  me  notice  etc  tbey  eninear  kne. 
Lest  the  wished  sight  o'erconw  am; 

'  LeL  I  could  stapd  [AsOo^ 

A  tedioiis  wintei^snighn  ois  a  eoU  plain 
To  entertain  the  obyect.'  Mariu^  I  comei  [JSi*j<t 

Phi.  Tell  me,  ArmaiKmi,  mwt  the  general  fight  r 

Arm.  Yes,  fairest,  if  the  day 
Grow  dangerous  \  for  when  the  soldiers'  spirits 
Grow  weak  and  faint,  it  heartens  up  the  troops. 
And  adds  a  double  strength  tcF  see  him  strike.. 

PAi,  AIas>  my  TuUius  never  practised  it. 
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Or  if  he  were  inured  or  trained  in  €rms, 
He  has  not  the  heart,  I  know,  to  kill  a  man : 
I  never  saw  him  angry. 

Arm.  Tis  a  sign 
He  is  the  better  man,  more  temperate ; 
For  he  that  knows  how  to  respect  a  friend 
Best  knows  which  way  to  use  an  enemy : 
Smooth  amorists  are  roughest  warriors. 

[A  flourish  (f  drums  and  trumpets^  and  shouts 
within* 
Hark|  madam,  how  the  general  salutes  you. 
And  with  what  joy  the  soldiers  welcome  him  I 
Who  would  not  leap  to  hear  it  ? — See^  they  come. 

Enter  Lelia,  Marcus  Tullius,  mui  Marios* 

Lei.  My  message  was  before  me« 
-'Phi.  Oh,  dear  love !  [Th^  embrace. 

Mar.  What  a  true  sorrow  speaks  that  mute  em- 
brace ! 

'  LeL  [Aside.]  Durst  I  unclasp  the  book  in  which 
is  writ 
My  heart's  affection,. thou  would'st  read  it  here; 
But  envious  time  forbids  it' 

M.  TuU.  Comfort,  sweet ! 
Think  not  on  danger ;  that  is  farthest  off; 
Imagine  I  accompany  the  king. 
In  a  short  progress :  'tis  no  more,  my  loy^ 
'  Although  stem  Mars,  the  cruel  god  of  war,' 
£ver  since  that  still-remembered  time 
He  lay  in  Vulcan's  gyves  a  laughing-stake/ 

^  Although  stern  Mars  was  the  cruel  god  of  war,]  So  the  HAS* 

^  *  fie  lay  in  Vulcan's  gyves  a  laughing-stake.]  This  word  has, 
rince  oar  poets'  time,  been  altered  to  Umgking'Stoci. 
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Has  been  to  lovers*  joys  an  ireflil  foe, 

And  tugs  me  from  these  arms  to  arms  of  steel, 

Envying  our  soft  embraces/ 

'  Phi.  I  see  all  earth- bred  joys  areboroand  dead 
In  a  short  moment/    I  &re  now  like  her 
Was  turned  from  paradise  ere  she  had  tasted  blisi^ 
^  Or  like  a  king  killed  at  his  coronation/ 

M.  TulL  Weep  not^  lore!  '  Oh,  spare  those 
orient  pearls. 
Whose  worth  out-values  all  the  world  beside ! 
For  every  drop  tl;ose  crystal  spheres  let  full, 
A  crimson  flood  from  their  black  breast  shall  run 
That  thus  divovee  us.    Pr'ythee  dry  thy  teafSi 
Or  I  shall  traitor  prove  to  honoured  arms. 
Discovering  a  wet  eye-lid/ 

'  Phi.  You  shall  command  what  kings  want 
power  to  do, 
My  passions/ — Your  pardon,  noble  sir, 

[To  Marius. 
^  This  sudden  cause  of  sorrow  has  bereft 
My  better  faculties  of  all  sespect 
Fitting  so  worthy  a  guestw 

\  Mar.  I  want  power- 
In  all  things  but  the  will  to  render  thanks 
For  my  ridn  welcome:;  you;  have  feasted  me 
With  what  I  have  most  longed  for,  your  fair  sight : 
Your  cates  I  come  not  for  r  your  lord  and  I 
Must  not  look  now  to  feed  deliciously/ 
I  am  his  servant;  lady,  in  this  war. 
And  will  in  life  and  death  take  part  with  him. 

JLei  [Apart.]  I  am  now  lost  tor  evei.  Wretch* 
ed  Leiia, 
What  nlanet  reigned  at  thy  nativity 
That  tnus  prolongs  still  thy  desired  bliss? 
Marius  to  wars  ?  No  danger  shall  detain  me,  ^ 
But  step  by  step  Y\\  still  attend  on  him, 
And  dally  with  destruction. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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•  Phi.  To  part  thus  ! 
The  all*seeing  sun^  that  makes  chaste  virgins  blushi 
But  three  short  nights  hath  hid  his  peeping  eyes 
Since  that  uniting  Hymen  tied  our  hearts' 
In  a  connubial  band,  yet  ne'er  allowed 
So  much  true  freedom  to  our  infant  sports 
To  make  us  practic  lovers* 

M^  Tuli  There's  ao  help,  we  must  part ;  though 
with  less  grief 
I  could  attend  my  nither's  funeral  hearse,' 
Than  leave  thee,  in  whose  each  part  reigns  a  world 
Of  strange  attractive  pleasure. 

Plu.  Shall  not  these  breasts  for  this  night  be 
your  pillow  ? 

M.  Tull.  Tis  my  wish,  and  if  with  my  safety  it 
may  be. 
Which  for  thy  sake  I  only  strive  to  keep. 

Enter  Rufinus* 

JRuf.  Hail  to  the  general ! 

M.  Tull.  'Like,  my  lord,  to  you. 

Arm.  [Aside.]   What  makes  this  screech-(>wl 
here? 
I  never  see  him,  but  methinks  his  face 
Is  more  prodigious  ^  than  a  fiery  comet. 

Rt{f.  The  king  by  me,  sir,  greets  you,  and  com- 
mands 
You  instantly  make  to  the  endmy 
Before  his  forces  join,  and  make  the  way 
To  victory  more  jdifficult.  I  have  done,  sir.  [Exit. 

^  Prodigioui.]  That  is,  portentoiUf  the  ori^nal  s^nae  of  the 
vvord.     So  in  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  : 

*  "  Never  mole>  hare«lip  or  scar, 

Nor  mark  prodigious^  such  as  are 

Despised  in  nativity, 

Shall  upon  their  children  be/' 
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Mar.  A  strict  injunction,  more  severely  uttered. 

M.  Tull.  My  Philadelpha  sees  then  there's  no 
stay ; 
Only  a  kiss  and  part :  that,  though  the  foe 
Were  entered  Rome,  and  ready  to  give  fire 
To  her  proud  buildings,  and  my  presence  solely 
Could  save  the  ruin,  I  would  stay  to  take. — 
My  love  transports  me.     Pardon,  my  Armanus, 
Pardon  my  madness :  nothing  else,  thou  know'st. 
Could  make  me  let  thee  stand  so  long  neglected. 
Farewell,  my  dearest  friend ! 

Arm.  Farewell  to  whom  ? 

You  wrong  me,  friend,  to  think  my  love  so  faint 
To  leave  you  now;  no,  though  your  way  were 

through 
Hell's  pitchy  cave,  without  a  Sybil's  clue, 
rd  follow  you. 
Sands  shall  be  numbered  first,  the  heavens  stand 

still, 
Earth  fly  her  centre,  before  death  or — 

M.Tull  Forbear, 
Thou  best  of  men,  a  true  and  faithful  friend ; 
Urge  not  what  cannot  be :  I  know  thy  love 
And  valour  both  exceed  comparison, 
Yet  now  thou  must  not  go. 

Arm.  Not  go  ? 

M.  Tull.  No,  my  prophetic  soul 
Tells  me  my  absence  gives  too  free  a  scope 
To  them  that  hate  me,  to  supplant  my  honours : 
Besides  my  own  observance  I've  received 
The  knowledge  of  black  hatred  lodged  i'  th'  breasts 
Of  our  most  greatest  peers ; 
Then,  lest  my  danger  here  at  home  should  prove 
More  than  abroad,  stay  thou  to  curb  their  actions. 
Next,  here's  a  virgin  in  a  moment  cast 
From  highest  joy  to  sorrow's  lowest  valley : 
Be  thou  her  comfprt^  and  believe  me,  friend 
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The  least  of  these  inore»  much  more,  I  esteem, 
Than  if  thy  manly  breast  should  stand  a  shield 
7wixt  me  and  thousand  perils. 

Arm.  I  am  won,  sir. 
And  yields  at  first  charge ;  may  your  foes  do  so! 
And  Heaven  guard  me  but  as  I  strive  to  keep 
Your  honours  clear  and  spotless. 

M.  Tull  I  should  sin 
In  making  question  of  it.    Now  Tm  happy, 
Bat  I  fear  I  am  over  bold  with  time. — 
Dearest,  farewell,  and  think  our  parting  now, 
When  we  meet  next,  will  seal  our  pleasures  high, 
And  add  a  new  step  to  felicity.   [Exeunt  scoerauy. 


ACT  II.    SCENE   I. 


An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Rufikvs. 


Rtif.  A  general !  Oh,  ye  gods. 
Why  so  disgrace  ye  a  great  soldier's  name 
To  cast  it  on  a  oreature  so  unworthy?' 
*  I  that  these  twenty  years  have  tugged  with  danger 
Where'er  it  durst  appear,  and  oft  have  done 
Those  deeds  would  make  this  novice  quake  to  hear ; 
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I  that  have  stood  more  breaches  for  my  country^ 
Than  e'er  he  numbered  years,  while  this  right  hand    " 
From  Mars'  alluring  favourites  have  forced 
Unwilling  victory  :'  for  all  are  now 
By  the  ungrateful  king  slighted,  neglected ; 
While  this  young  puny  thing  is  set  a'  cock-horse. 
Well,  king,  not  fear  but  wisdom  makes  me  hold 
My  fury  thus  long  from  thee  :  but,  my  general, 
Ward  yourself  well,  or  my  revengeful  ire, 
*  Like  a  resistless  storm,  sent  from  the  north, 
Shall  blast  your  springing  glory  in  the'bud. 
The  deadly  shirt  dipt  m  the  centaur's  gore. 
Thou  fool,  thou  might's t  have  put  on  with  less 

danger 
Than  clothe  thee  thus  in  these  unfitting  honours 
Which  fate  ordained  for  me :  I  hate  thee  firmly. 
And  hate  deep-rooted  in  a  soldier's  breast 
Can  hardly  be  digged  out.' — Oh,  hb  grace  comeS| 
And  I  roust  clear  my  brow ;  for  anger  seen 
Loses  his  force,  kept  secret  strengthens  spleen.^ 

Enter  Learchus,  Leontius,  MaiLcellancs,  d»d 
another  Senator ;  thenTmvsMjLRTivs,  talking 
to  Ahhanus. 

Titus.  Armanus,  we  have  sent  thy  friend  to 
danger. 
But  Honour  leads  him  on.   We  ever  saw 

^  /  that  have  stood  more  breaches  for  mjf  counirif.]  This  is  sense, 
as  it  may  mean,  stood,  in,  held  out,  or  defended  breaches ;  but  I 
much  suspect  we  should  read  stormed, 

s  Speene.}  So  the  MS.  Spleen  iu  this  place  sig^ifies  ungry  hu« 
mour.    So  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

**  I  must  forsooth  be  forced 
To  g^ve  my  hand,  opposed  unto  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-bnuQ  rudesby  full  of  9/crti.'' 
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Some  da\niiiig  virtue  in  his  generous  look, 
Which  now,  we  hope,  in  action  will  shine  clear, 
And  dazzle  Envy's  eyes. — Pray  speak,  lords,  freely. 
How  like  you  our  election  of  a  general  ? 

Sen.  As  if  the  gods  themselves  had  made  the 
choice.       -  . 

R^f.  [Aside.'l  Yes,  'mongst  schoolboys  to  lead 
a  feasting  on. 

Titus.  Your  approbation  pleases,  and,  we  trust. 
He'll  bring  home  peace  and  victory  together ; 
Therefore  the  fear*  of  ill  success  be  far : 
On  his  high  altar,  to  Tarpeian  Jove, 
A  milk-white  bull  with  gilded  horns  we'll  offer 
To  favour  Rome,  and  be  propitious  to  him. 
Let  all  our  temple-gates  be  opened  wid^ 
And  daily  orisons  to  all  the  gods 
Be  made,  to  send  him  home  a  happy  victor. 

Ruf.  [Aside.]  The  king's  grown  wond'rous  holy 
o'  the  sudden. 

T^tus.  Ourself  in  private  here,  low  on  our  knees, 
Will  pour  our  prayers  for  his  tender  safety. 
Then  leave  us,  lords,  and  see  our  will  performed 
Religioiisly.-^Nay,  yOu  may  stay,  Runnus. 
{Exeunt  all  but  Titus  Martius  and  RuFiirus. 

Itiif.  [Aside.]  What's  the  king's  meaung?  To 
make  me  his  priest  ? 
Why,  I  yet  never  knew  which  way  to  pray ; 
Or,  if  my  nurse  e'er  taught  me  such  a  language, 
I  left  it  in  my  cradle.— Here's  a  cushion. 
Pleaseth  your  grace  to  kneel  ? 

Titus.  To  kneel  ?  To  whom  ?  ^ 
*  Dost  not  thou  think  \ht  gods  would  blush  to  see 

^  There  feare.']  The  intermediate  words  are  supplied  in  a 
later  hand; 

'  fTe  are  not  disposed  to  pray,]  These  words  are  added  in  ano* 
ther  hand,  on  account  of  the  nine  subsequent  lines  being  omitted 
at  the  representation. 
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A  m^D,  in  greatness  equalling  themselves, 
Debase  himself  so  poorly  ?  Know,  Rufinus, 
If  Jove  be  able  to  do  us  a  kindness. 
Our  merits  bind  him  to  it.  The  garlandsj  crowns. 
High  altars,  sacrifices,  stately  temples 
Our  bounty  has  bestowed  upon  him,  yet 
Are  unrewarded  all :  then,  without  pride. 
We  scorn  to  be  a  beggar  to  our  debtor.* 

Kuf.  Then  I  mi9took  you,  sir. 

Titus.  And  so  thou  dost 
In  more  than  this,  Rufinus.    Pr'ythee,  tell  me. 
What's  thy  conceit  of  Tullius  and  his  honours  ? 

Ruf.  May  I  speak  freely,  sire  ? 

Titus.  And  fearless  too,         • 
As  if  thou  wert  my  oracle  or  priest : 
Though  all  thy  words  be  pointed,  and  black  treason 
Hung  upon  every  harsh-tuned  syllable 
Of  what  thou  now  shalt  utter,  by  my  crown 
My  love  shall  b^  as  firm  to  thee  as  now. 

RuJ\  Then,  sir,  for  Tullius,  he's  a  white-cheeked 
boy, 
Whose  fearful  soul  a  soldier's  frown  would  fright 
From  his  fine  mettled  breast ;  he  has  a  face 
That  would  disgrace  a  wound.    Had  you  viewed 

him 
As  he  went  drooping  through  the  city-gates. 
You  might  have  seen  his  heart  there  charactered : 
He  looked  as  if  with  joy  he  could  have  changed 
His  march  for  a  soft  measure,®  his  loud  drum 
For  a  still  quavering  lute, 
His  waving  colours  for  a  lady's  scarf, 
And  his  stiff  armour  for  a  masquing  suit ; 
Nor  can  I  think  your  eyes,  sir,  were  so  blinded 
But  you  saw  many  more  able,  more  deserving  men^ 

<  A  ioft  measure.]  A  solemn  stately  dance^  similar  tQ  a  minuet* 
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Whose  Tirtues  might  have  claimed  what  you  hav6 

cast 
On  him,  without  desert:  amongst  which  number. 
Since  you're  pleased  to  forget  it^  I  may  name 
Myself  without  the  title  of  vain-glorious ; 
And  boast  this  hand  has  pulled  contiguous  death  ^ 
Even  from  that  breast  of  yours,  and  quenched 

those  fires 
That  would  have  turned  your  palace  into  cinders. 
In  three  set  battles  'gainst  the  manly  Gauls, 
Which  were  the  first  since  godlike  Hercules 
That  ever  climbed  the  Alpine  hills,  with  force 
This  sword  hath  won  you  glory :  bat  henceforth 
ril  learn  to  rest  at  home,  secured  from  danger ; 
Your  wives  shall  be  deflowered,  your  children's 

brains 
Strew  the  cold  pavement,  all  the  channels  run 
With  crimson  rivers,  and  your  tottering  crown 
Drop  from  your  head  ere  I  will  strike  a  stroke, 
Or  stir  a  foot  for  any  so  unthankfuL 
Titus.  How,  traitor  i 

Muf.  Never  storm ;  you  have  given  free  speech. 
And  I'll  be  bold  to  use  it    As  for  Tullius, 
Let  him  be  sure  my  justly-stirred-up  wrath 
Shall  never  die,  till  smothered*  iu  nis  ashes  ; 
And  do  not  think  but  he  that  dares  speak  this 
Unto  his  angry  king,  dare  see  it  done, 
Islay  act  it;  the  like  Learchus  and  Leon  tins,    * 
And  divers  valiant  spirits,  have  resolved. 
And  do  not  fear  to  speak  it.    Then  judge  you 
What  hope  your  general  his  e'er  to  return. 
Or  if  return,  how  long  to  enjoy  his  honours. 
Now,  sir,  you  know  our  minds. 

9  4fld  hofut  this  hand  has  pulled        d^^k.)  This  lacuna  is  filled 
,]ip  in  the  MS.  by  ^  later  hand,  in  an  timnf  illegible  manner. 

^  Smother.]  MS« 
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Titus.  Yes,  sir,  we  do, 
And  you  shall  all  feel  ours.    Poor  envious  fools. 
Whose  shallow  judgments  could  {[not]  search  our 

reach 
In  sending  Tullius  hence.    I  knew  your  hate, 
Your  puffed  ambition  and  your  poisonous  spleens 
Darting  at  Marcus'  graces,  which,  like  motes, 
But  darken  the  bright  beams  of  his  clear  virtues  ; 
Your  honours  make  you  odious ;  grape  bestowed 
On  those  that  shall  corrupt  it,  blacker  shows^ 
And  does  pre$ent  the  persons  baser  far 
Than  such  as  spring  from  dunghills.    You  have 

now 
By  this  device  thrown  that  into  our  bosom 
We  would  have  purchased  with  a  magazine. 

Ruf'.  Your  poor  partaking  it  ;*  for  since  I  ^e 
Revenge  sit  on  your  forehead,  we  know  now 
How  to  prevent  your  fury.    Fare  you  well,  sir. 

Titus.  Stay. 

Ruf.  Not  to  hear  one  word  more. 

Tilus.  We  do  entreat  thee  stay. 

Riff.  Well,  what's  your  will  ? 

Tira^.  That  thou  shouldst  look  more  mildly,  ba» 
nish  doubt» 
For  we  so  prise  thee  and  thy  high  deserts^ 
We'll  take  away  the  cloud,  that  hides  the  truth 
From  thy  deluded  eyes ;  therefore  prepare 
To  hear  a  story  shall  astonish  thee. 
Thou  canst  be  secret  ? 

Euf^  Yes,  i  think  I  can. 

Titus.  Then  know,  these  furrows  cast  up  in  our 

brow 

< 

*  Yattr  poor  partaUng  tV.]  A  line,  or  two  hemistichs,  seen  to  be 
warning  betore  or  after  these  words,  in  which  Rufinus  hdicales  the 
king  for  partaking  or  commuaicating  his  suspicions  to  himself. 
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Was  but  to  cover  seed  that  has  ta'en  root 
In  this  our  dry-parched  brain:  We  are  in  love 
With  beauteous  Philadelpha. 

jRu/.  What's  that  to  me  ? 

litus.  Be  patient^  thou  shalt  hear:  I  dote  on 
her 
More  than  the  fool  on  folly,  wise  on  knowledge^ 
The  usurer  on  his  gold,  or  proud  of  honour. 
It  was  her  love  that  advanced  Tullius 
Unto  this  type  of  state; 
Her  beauty  only  made  him  general, 
And  thrust  him  hence  into  the  jayvs  of  danger. 
Which  his  debilities  will  leap  into. ' 
For  whilst  he  stayed  at  home,  what  hope  had  I^ 
Of  any  *  opportunity,  to  gain 
The  richest  prize  that  ever  sweetened  sin  ? 
My  love  to  thee  is  firm  as  e'er  it  was, 
But  lust  so  sure  has  marked  me  for  her  own ' 
That  I  neglect  all  things  that  tend  not  solely 
To  the  s^ttainment  of  my  wished  delight. 

Ruf.  'Faith,  sir,  in  my  mind, 
An  easier  battery  might  win  such  a  fort 

Tttu9.  I  know  not,  for  I  yet  ne'er  found  the  man 
I  could  thiiik  worthy  [ofj  the  embassy 
To  bear  the  message  of  my  heart  to  her ; 
But  thou,  Rufinus,  through  the  court  art  famed 
For  thy  neat  'suasive  speech  and  candied  tongue, 
With  which  from  fixed  resolution3  oft 
Thou  hast  removed  ourself,  and  made  us  wonder 
At  our  own  weakness,  seeking  to  conclude 
Matters  of  weight  without  thee.  'Tis  my  wish— 

B^f.  That  I  should  be  your  spokesman. 

* ' 

3  WMck  his  rash  judgment  sooii  v4U  leap  m/o.}   Altered  thus 
in  the  MSi  in  a  later  hand. 

*  O/my.]  So  the  MS. 
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Titus.  Before  any. 
'    Ruf.  A  fair  preferment !  Tbm^  whilst  Tullius 

wins 
Honour  abroad,  styled  your  great  general, 
I  must  be  kept  at  home  to  be  your  pandar  ? 
You  are  ignoble  to  propose  a  deed 
Of  so  much  baseness  to  a  soldier : 
Had  I  no  other  name  to  honour  me  ? 
ni  sooner  fly  unto  your  enemy, 
And  with  my  sword  compel  this  princock  boy 
To  bring  her  to  your  arms,  nay,  to  your  bed, 
And  make  him  there  be  bawd  to  his  own  wife. 
Than  undergo  the  title  pandar :  'Sdeath  ! 

Titus.  Stop  not  at  that ;  'tis  far  from  our  intent* 

Ruf.  Yet  since  'tis  Tullius  must  be  cuckolded, 
I  well  could  brook  that  name,  or  any  worse. 
To  fix  my  vengeance  on  him.     Hear  me,  sir : 
Armanus,  his  great  friend,  is  made  the  guardian 
To  watch  this  golden  fruit ;  'twixt  him  and  me 
Xong  time  has  festered  an  old  enmity ; 
Remove  but  him,  or  work  him  to  your  wish. 
Twill  be  the  better  :  none  can  sooner  stir 
Affection  in  the  wife,  than  he  that's  most 
Pamiliar  with  the  husband,  nor  can  move 
More  freely  and  suspectless.    Thie  ice  broke, 
1^1  second  him,  and  plunge  into  a  sea 
Of  lovers'  passion,  promise  of  such  grace, 
Your  godlike  virtues,  care  of  her  chaste  name, 
Command  of  sovereignty,  the  world's  chief  bliss 
And  women's  sole  desire ;  then,  sir 

Titus.  No  more, 
Pry  thee  no  more :  thou  shalt  not  waste  suchwords^ 
Whose  eloquence  would  force  a  frozen  nun 
To  fly  her  holy  orisons  to  embrace  rsie. 
I  build  upon't  she's  mine.     About  it  then  ; 
I  am  yet  a  bondman,  thou  must  set  me  free. 
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Or  I  shall  range  beyond  commuBity.  ^ 

About  It,  dear  Ru6nu8  ! —  [J&rir  RuFnrus. 

Thus  must  kings. 
For  private  ends,  the  insolence  endure 
Of  tnose  were  bom  their  vassals,  and  immttie 
Their  high  disdain,  that,  like  a  storm  should  drowa 
Their  full-sailed  pride,  and  headlong  strike  it 

down.^ 
But  who  is't  can  prevent  it  ?  Chance  or  fate, 
What  we  intend  wants  power  m  wit  te  mate.^ 


SCENE  IT. 


A  Room  in  the  House  qf  TuUins. 


Enter  Philapslpaa,  in  a  Mourmng  Habit^  and 

Flavia. 

Phi.  Is  not  Armanus  yet  returned  from  court? 
Fla.  Returned  ?  No,  madam,  but  I  wonder  at 

'  mmmmm  thou  mutt  set  me  fi^etf 
Or  J  skaU  range  beytrnd  community.]  The  last  word  is  ber^ 
used  with  a  tense  of  which  1  do  not  remember  any  other  esample; 
apparently  for  the  duties  incumbent  on  society, 

^  — —  and  homewards  strike  it  dtmn.'\  Altered  ia  the  MS.  by 
a  later  hand  to  headlong. 

7  ■■  Chance  orfate^ 

What  M3e  intend  nants  power  or  ili*  to  mate.]]  The  last  word 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of,  to  hinder  or  confound.  With  the 
last  of  these  meanings,  it  occurs  in  the  Ck>medy  of  Errors : 

^*  I  think  you  are  all  matedp  or  stark  mad.** 
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it ;  being  a  merchant  venturer  as  he  is,  and  there 
such  excellent  trading,  methinks,  ere  this  he  might 
have  made  return  by  tale  or  wholesale.* 

Phi.  I  pr'ythee,  Flavia,  cease.    Why  art  thou 
still 
So  jocund  when  Fm  sad  ? 

jFla.  'Faith,  lady,  to  try  if  the  company  of  mirth 
can  drive  away  this  unwelcome  melancholy :  'tis 
a  scurvy  guest,  and  still  disturbs  you. 

Phu  Tis  a  kind  friend  that  still  associates  me ; 
My  Tullius,  when  he  parted,  left  us  two 
To  keep  his  house,  and  there's  no  other  lord 
Shall  bear  rule  here  till  he  himself  take  place* 

Fla.  Worse  luck,  say  I  \  Oh,  fie  upon't!  This 
marriage  spoils  us  all ;  when  you  were  a  maid — 

Phi,  A  maid^  Flavia ! 

Fla.  I  mean  uncoupled,  madam :  you  are  a  maid 
now  but  for  necessity,  against  your  will:  Love 
knows  that's  a  hard  case.  How  often  have  I  heard 
[you]  after  you  had  spent  a  whole  day  in  discourse 
with  some  dry*brained  suitor,  at  night  laugh  at 
him  in  your  sleep. 

Pki.  Thou  art  a  mad  wench.    'Faith,  tell  me, 
Flavia, 
Since  we  are  entered  thus  in  fond  discourse,  • 
How  many  suitors  hast  thou  ? 

Fla.  Let  me  see ;  tag  and  rag,  'think  some  four 
and  twenty,  as  many  as  would  make  up  a  grand 


s  He  might  have  made  return  hy  tale  or  whoksakJl  Tale  seems 
fo  be  here  used  for  retail^  If  this  is  not  allowed  we  must  read 
sale. 

'  Jft  fi^d  dtscawree.]  Fond  is  here  used  in  the  old  sense  of  fool- 
ish.   So  in  Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta : 

.         **  My  girl,  think  me  not  all  wo  fond 
As  negligently  to  forego  so  much 
Without  provision  for  thyself  and  me.*' 
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• 

jury :  but  if  I  were  in  question  for  my  life,  Fd  be 
prest  ere  Vd  be  tried  by  'em,  they  have  been  so 
often  forsworn. 

Fhi.  Lord,  wench,  what  dost  thou  do  with  them 
all? 

Fla.  Do  with  'em  all  r  Venus  forbid  it,  madam ! 
I  keep  'em  at  a  further  distance ;  by  my  fatth,  he's 
a  happy  man  that  once  in  a  moon  gets  a  touch  of 
my  lips.  Yet  there  was  a  saucy  mercer  t'other 
day  thrust  in  upon  me  with  his  yard  in  his  hand, 
and  ere  I  was  aware  made  shift  to  feel  what  stuff 
my  petticoat  was  made  of :  but  I  think  I  gave  him 
a  cooling  card. '  I  taught  him  what  it  was  for  a 
citizen  to  meddle  with  a  waiting  gentlewoman ; 
I  made  him  stand  at  bay  like  a  cnased  stag. 

Phi.  Are  you  so  good  a  huntswoman  ?  'Tis  well. 
But  which  of  all  the  number  dost  thou  love? 
Which  is  the  man  like  to  go  through  with  thee  ? 

Fla.  Taith,  madam,  there  is  one  that's  like  to 
go  as  far  as  a  man  can  do  with  a  woman. 

Fhi.  Thou  art  knavish  still :  What  is  he,  Hare* 
brain  ? 

Fla.  He  is  styled  the  right  worshipful  Sir  Per- 
gamus  ;  a  gallant  of  some  six  hundred  a-year,  but 
no  more  wit  than  I  wish  my  husband  should  have. 
He  was  here  yesterday  to  show  his  clothes  ;  a  new 
auit  some  two  hundred  years  behind  the  fashipn; 
compliment  correspondent :  at  first  encounter  he 
scraped  me  a  leg  that  set  my  teeth  on  edge,  and 
then  entered  into  an  amorous  discourse  of  the 
troublesome  adventures  in  love  betwixt  him  and 


'  I  gafoe  him  a  cooling^card,]  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  ob- 
vious.    It  frequently  occurs  in  old  plays.    So  in  Marmion's  An- 
^    tiquary  :  ^  Are  you  so  hot  ?  I  shall  give  you  a  card  to  cool  you.'' 
The  phrase  originated  probably  from  card-playing,  when  the  Exul- 
tation of  one  of  the  parties  is  cooled  by  his  being  over-trumped.    . 
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one  of  his  mother's  milk-maids,  interlarded  with 
strong  sighs  that  would  have  turned  a  windmili, 
able  to  move  a  sick  horse  to  compassion.  He  goes 
waddling  up  and  down  the  streets  as  if  he  were 
driving  a  flock  of  geese  before  him,  (but  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a*year  drowns  greater  faults  than, 
the^e)  about  the  city.  He  promised  to  see  me 
again  to-day.  [Knocking  within.] 

Somebody  knocks ;  if  it  be  he. 
Expect  to  hear  a  perfect  comedy.  [KnV. 

Phi.  Thid  wench  is  honest,  only  strains  this 
mirth 
To  qualify  my  sorro^V.— 

Re-enter  Flavia* 

Now,  who  is't  ? 
Fia.  The  worthy  wight  1  spoke  of :  Good,  sw6et 
madam, 
Do  but  vouchsafe  a  welcome. 
Phi.  Bring  him  in. 

Enter  Sir  Pergahus,  in  an  old  Armour^  a  Capon's 
Tailin  his  Beaver ^  a  long  Sword;  and  Dxndi- 
icus,  his  Dwafff  carrying  his  Lance  and  Shield. 

m 

Bless  me!  what  pageant's  this? 

Per,  Now,  Flavia,  behold  thy  Pergamus, 
In  arms  eomplete,  for  thy  sweet  sake  addressed,^ 
With  lance  and  shield  likewise,  and  in  my. crest 
The  favour  thoU  bestow'dst  on  me  last  day. 
Whose  very  shaking  shall  the  man  dismay  ^ 

*  Addressed.']  i.  e.  ready,  prepared.    So  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV.— . 

*^  Our  navy  is  addressed^  our  power  collected/' 
^  Dvtrojf,]  Altered  in  the  MS.  to  dismay. 
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Dares  stand  the  force  of  my  unvanfijuiahed  arm. 

Dind.  Y\\  swear  unvanquished»  [it]  waa  never 
tried  yet. 

Fla.  Alas  !  what  means  my  love?  You  afiright 
me; 
Are  these  fit  tools  to  come  a*wooing  with  ? 

Dind.  I  ne*er  knew  a  woman  find  fault  with  a 
long  tool  before. 

Per.  No  talk  of  wooing  now :  thy  beauteous 
sight 
Must  blazoned  be  before  thy  warlike  knight 
Will  touch  thy  tender  skin. 

Fla.  A  poet  too  ? 

Per.  'Faith,  some  such  idle  vein  infects  my 
muse; 
It  comes  to  me  by  natural  instinct, 
I  can  scarce  talk  but  in  such  foolish  verse. 

Fla.  I  think  no  less. 

Phi.  It  is  a  sign  you  have 
A  pregnant  wit,  Sir  Fei^amus. 

Per.  Am  I  o'erheard  ? 
A  rival  ?  Then [Seizes  the  lance 

Fla.  Oh,  hold  !  What  will  you  do  ? 
It  is  my  lady  /come  to  welcome  you. 

Per.  Oh,  is<  it  so  ?  Then  rest,  my  Rb»oleaiv^ 
That  ne*er  was  drawn,  but  it  killed  somebody. 
Fairest !  * 

Phi.  Excellent!  Go  on,  I  long  to  hear  you.  talk. 

Dind.  Ay,  but  his  set  speech  is  at  an  end ;  he's 
spoke  all  that  he  studied. 

Per.  Lady,  you  must  not  look  for  complimenl^ 
It  is  absurd  in  soldiers^  buth-- — 

Phu  At  a  stop? 

«  Dind.  When  any  man  was  near."]  Added  in  another  band.  Ro- 
siclear  in  the  preceding  line,  the  appellation  given  to  his  sword,  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  heroes  in  The  Mirror  of  KnightheoA. 

9 
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Per.  At  such  a  butt,  fair  lady,  give  me  kave 
To  d?a/w^  my  pridcsbaft  home; 

Fla.  He  hit  now  indeed :  nay,  madam,  I  told 
you  what  a  suitor  I  had  of  him. 

PkL  Is  that  yo»r  dwatf,  Sir  Pergamus  } 

Per.  This  is  my  page, 

Dind.  The  Squire  of  low  Degri^e,  * 
That  does  attend  upon  this  errant  knight. 

Per.  All  this  is  little  to  the  purpose,  madam ; 
I  come  prepared,  you  see^  with  utmost  speed 
To  march  with  your  brave  general  to  the  wars. 
I  would  be  sorry  but  to  be  the  first 
And  foremost  in  the  rank,  next  to  himself. 

Phi.  Your  haste  deserves  it,  trust  roe  j  but  my 
lord 
Is  there  by  this  time-     ■■ 

Per.  Howf — Come,  Dindimus. 

Phu  And  coming  back,  I  hope,  with  victory. 

Per.  And  I  not  there  ?  It  is  impossible. 
Post,  Dindimus,  fetch  me  my  swiftest  horse 
And  one  that  can  run  best. 

Dind.  Your  curtated  jennet?^ 

Per.  Whip,  I  say,  begone! 
I  would  not  for  a  hundred  Koman  .dollars, 
But  be  tl^e  first  that  should  come  bom^  again 
To  tell  the  story  of  our  chivalrJ^ 

Dind.  One  honour's  enough  for  me  when  I  am 
there  once,'  [JBriV. 

^  Tie  Squirt  ofUm  Degree.']  An  allusion  to  a  very  popular  me- 
trical romance,  reprinted  by  Ritson. 

^  Ycnar  curiaUd  Gime«}  Tile  speaker's  iraise  is  inserted  in  the 
original  hand-writing,  but  the  speech  added  in  the  tater  hand. 
Gime  must  either  be  the  name  of  the  horsey<»r|  what  ia  more  likely, 
an  absurd  corruption  oi jennets 

7  One  honour^*  enough  for  me  when  I  am  there  once,"]  This  lific* 
VOL.  I.  B 
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.  Fla.  But  will  my  dearest  leave  me  ? 

Per.  yf\\\  I  ?  Oh,  hold  me  not,  this  sword  shall 
write 
A  chronicle  of  thee ;  Hector  of  Troy 
Amongst  the  Trojans  ne'er  made  such  annoy. 

Fla.  Amongst  the  Greeks  you  mean. 

Per^  Airs  one  to  me. 
Some  thing  he  did ;  but,  Flavia,  thou  shalt  see 
Sir  Pergamus  of  Rome  will  him  excel. 
If  thou  ne'er  seest  me  more,  then  say     ■  ■ 

Enter  Arhanus. 

Arm.  How  now,  who's  this  ?  ' 

Phi.  Armanus,  is  it  you  ? 

Arm.  Madam,  I  desire 
Some  private  conference.    Pray  discharge  your 
woman. 

Phi.  She  may  be  gone :  Were't  in  a  wilderness, 
I'd  trust  myself  with  your  known  virtues. 

Fla.  Come,  Sir  Pergamus,  till  your  horse  come, 
you  and  I'll  go  play  at  shuttle-cock. 

Per.  A  match,  i'faith ;  I  love  that  sport  a'  life.' 
Yet  my  mother  charged  me  not  to  use  it  for  fear 
of  putting  my  arm  out  of  joint. 

[Exit  with  Flavia. 

Arm.  Lady,  I  come  to  be  a  suitor  to  you. 

Phi.  Whatever  it  be  lies  in  my  power  to  grant, 
1?hat  love  which  shines  on  TuUius  sues  my  tongue 
To  say  you  must  not  want  it. 

the  meaning  of  which  ig  not  very  obvious,  should  probably  begl- 
ten  to  Dindimus. 

*  I  love  that  sport  a'  life.]  This  is  a  common  phrase  in  M 
plays,  and  probably  an  abbreviation  of  at  life,  as  Tyrwhitt  con* 
jectum# 
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Arm.  Quickly  you  yield ;  but  look  that  like  rash 
Phoebus 
After  hid  promise  to  his  hair-brained  son, 
Or  like  Heaven's  monarch  after  his  sad  vow 
To  his  loved  Semele,  you  repent  not 
Of  what  you  grant  so  freely :  The  first,  this, 

IKisses  her. 
Phi.  My.  promise  is  performed, 
And  you  enjoy't :  But  if  aught  else  you  crave, 
Your  counsel  makes  me  wise  to  ask  what  'tis 
£re  I  engage  me  further. 

Arm.  Fairest,  know 
1  come  to  sue  for  love. 
Phi.  And  can  you  doubt,  sir,  but  you  have  it 

amply  ? 
Arm.  I  mean  such  love  as  TuUius  shall  enjoy 
When  he  lies  panting  in  these  ivory  arms ; 
Such  love  as  yenus  calls  for,  that  which  swims 
In  highest  pleasure,  such  as  cynic  fools 
Style  lust  and  wantonness,  ^  but  wiser  men 
The  world's  Elysium. 

PhL  Defend  me !  What  strange  sounds 
Beat  at  my  ears  for  entrance,  or  what  fiend 
Assumes  the  habit  of  my  lord's  best  friend 
To  wrong  his  goodness  and  my  chastity  ? 
This  cannot  be  Armanus  ? 

Arm.  Why,  dear  madam  ? 
Because  I  speak  the  heart  of  him  that  lies 
A  captive  at  your  mercy,  bound  and  chained 
By  your  enchanting  beauty,  in  your  breath 
The  life  of  ail  his  joys  ?  Oh,  let  the  doom 
Be  mild  and  gentle  then  as  is  the  air 
You  draw  t  one  kind  embrace  raises  us  up 
To  Heaven ;  only  this. 
Phi.  All  faith  in  men  farewell ! 

'  Wantom.']  So  the  MS. 
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Do  you  not  blush  to  make  ine  blush  to  hear 
Your  unchaste  speeches  ?  is  your  heart  so  foul 
As  your  false  tongue  would  make  it  ?  Good,  flsy 

lord. 
What  light  collections  has  your  searching  eye 
Caught  from  my  loose  behaTiour?'  what  wild 

looks. 
Immodest  gestures,  wanton  dalliance, 
Since  my  dearest  Tullius'  absence  ever  dwelt 
Or  dimpled  this  with  laughter,  that  you  dare 
Essay  to  tempt  me  to  impurity  ? 
Suppose  I  were  as  wicked  as  you  wish  me. 
Or  did  exceed  Pasiphae*  in  her  lust, 
Can  you  imagine  I  would  trust  my  truths 
Or  virgin  honour,  or  the  unspotted  white 
Which  Tullius  ne'er  unclasped  yet,  with  a  man 
That  proves  so  faithless  to  so  good  a  friend? 

Arm.  Sure  you  mistake  me. 

Phi.  The  gods  grant  I  do. 

Arm.  There's  no  lust  reigns  in  me. 

Phi.  Oh,  pardon,  sir,  {KneeU. 

Pardon  my  misconceit  and  harsh  reply. 
And  V\\  attend  you  even 

Arm.  Your  bent  knee  [KneeU. 

Is  my  instruction's  badge,  and  thus  low 
Once  more  I  urge  the  acceptance  of  that  suit 

*  What  liglU  collections  has  your  searching  eye 
Caught  from  my  loose  behaviour  f]    Collections  means  infers 
ences  deduced  from  premises.  Th^  word  is  used  in  the  saibe  man- 
ner in  Cymbeline : 


<'  When  I  waked  I  found 


This  label  on  ray  bosom  ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  m  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it;  let  him  show 
His  bkill  in  the  construction,^^ 

*  A  Lais.']  Thus  altered  in  the  MS.  The  word  trust  in  the  next 
line  was  oioittod  in  the  MS.^  ^nd  supplied  in  the  later  hand-writing. 


Yo^  SQ  ^bhor  to  hiear ; 
^ut  for  another. 

Phi.  1  his  is  wdrse,  more  hateful : 
Love,  that  enforced  the  gods  themselves  to  err, 
Might  in  yourself  have  made  it  pardonable, 
But  for  another !  Nothing  can  be  baser. 

Arm.  The  man  but  known,  the  aame  of  base- 
ness fades : 
^is  for  the  king,  whose  awful  (dread  eopiQiand 
Must  be  obeyed  before  our  own  desire^* 

Phi.  He  must  comman4  thep  just  and  wprthy 
things, 
!Else  'tis  more  noble  to  deny  his  will. 

Arm.  jHL^e  may  compel,  yoiif  knj9W«  Wh?^  ^  c^* 
treats. 

Phi.  Yes,  such  as  'bove  tbieir  jhoAOurs  prize  their 
lives, 
Not  her'  that  chooses  virtue  for  her  guide. 
You  greater  powers,  guard  mte  from  violence. 
And  from  a  wilful  fall  I'll  keep  myself. 
High  Jupiter,  the  Venger  of  foul  sin, 
With  angry  thunder  strike  me  tQ  the  jieep&^t 
And  darkest  shades  of  hell,  when  I  xrpnseiit 
To  'file  my  unstained  faith ! 

Arm.  Heaven  hear  thy  vows,  and  tmn 
Those  plagues  on  me  when  I  shall  tempt  thee  fur- 
ther! 
Rise  the  world's  wonder,  a  pure  virgin-wife ! 
Sweet  angel,  fly  me  not,  for  what  I  spake 
Was  only  to  confirm  my  sacred  thoughts 
Of  thy  religious  virtue.  Yet  those  sparkling  eyes 
Have  kindled  raging  flames  in  the  king's  breast^ 
And  I  was  wooed,  and  seemingly  was  won, 
To  aid  Rufinus  in  the  overthrow 
>Of  thy  uhvanquished  goodness. 

s  Not  she,]  So  the  MS. 
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Phi.  I  am  now  safe  and  sheltered  with  a  rock. 
TuUius,  thou  rt  happy  above  happiness. 
Blest  with  so  true  a  friend. — 

Enter  Flavia. 

In  haste  ?  Thy  news. 

Fla.  The  lord  Rufinus,  madam,  all  alone 
Is  enter'd^  the  house,  and  craves  some  speech 
with  you. 

Phi.  What  shall  I  do,  Armanus  ? 

Arm.  With  all  love,  seem  to  afford  a  welcome ; 
.Give  him  free  audience.    In  some  place  unseen 
ril  overhear  your  conference,  that  when  time 
Calls  to  account  these  injuries  I  may  stand 
A  witness  'gainst  their  falsehoods.    [Stands  aside. 

*  Phi.  Bring  him  in/  [£jtf  Fx.avia. 

Enter  Rufinus, 

Muf.^  All  health  and  happiness. 

Phi.  If  your  fair  words 
And  wishes  parallehjrour  lordship's  welcome. 

Ruf.  No  words  can  parallel  my  wishes,  madam  i 
The  happiness  I  bring  you  wants  a  name ; 
'Tis  more  ineffable  than  are  the  joys 
Of  love  or  paradise. 

Phi.  You  astonisfi  me. 

Ruf.  Be  not  perverse,  fair  miracle  of  nature ! 
The  queen  of  heaven  shall  emulate  thy  state; 
Princes  shall  throng  to  kiss  these  hands^  and  kings 

^  'S  entred.'}  MS. 

^  Ruf.]  The  rest  of  this  scene,  excepting  the  three  last  speeches 
has  a  line  drawn'  along  the  margin,  and  then  stet  is  written  in  a 
more  modern  hand.  It  was,  no  doubt,  intended  for  omissioDi  and 
then  restored  at  a  subsequent  representation. 
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Shall  be  thy  tenants  but  at  will, 
^rw.  [Aside.]  Smooth  villain  ! 
Jtuf.  The  world  shall  be  thy  dowry,  and  all 
men 
Shall  study  how  to  please  and  honour  thee  ! 
All  this  and  more  is  thine,  do  but  consent 
To  entertain  a  bliss  exceeds  the  rest. 

Phi\  Tis  a  hard  thing  a  woman  can  deny 
On  these  conditions. 

Rtifi  Tis  what  all  women  court  to  embracei 
Or  else  most  writers  err.     If  to  enjoy 
A  man  excels  his  sex  as  you  do  yours-r^ 
When  he  was  young  (and  yet  he  is  not  old) 
His  face  disgraced  Adonis ;  or  the  boy 
The  thunder-bearer  stole  from  mourning  Troy; 
And  since  virility  upon  his  chin 
Hath  fpjanted]  golden  hairs,^  blind  Cupid  sits 
Weaving  his  nets  of  them  to  catch  coy  virgins. 
Phi.  Is  he  a  properer  man  than  TuUius  ? 
Ruf,  Compare  the  crow  to  the  unspotted  swan ! 
iEsop  to  Hyacinth ! 

Phi.  What  pity  'tis 
So  sweet  a  man  was  born  without  a  name ! 

Rufi  Nay,  certainly 
He  has  a  name,  bright  beauty,  and  the  best: 
TTis  Titus  Martins,  my  dread  sovereign. 
Whose  royal  love  in  this,  as  in  his  hearty 
Is  fixed  with  deep^  impression. 

Phi»  My  sad  thoughts 
Told  me  some  poisonous  snake  was  closely  hid 
Under  your  flourishing  words. 

Rt{f.  Can  you  deny  a  lover's  smile  to  him 
That  lays  a  crown  beneath  your  conquering  feet  ? 

^  Hath  golden  hairs.}  It  is  obvious  that  the  word  in  bra<;ke^ 
pr  one  similar  to  it,  was  dropped  in  tbe  MS. 

^  Peq^est.}  So  the  MS. 
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Phi.  Unheard-of  cruelty  1   Dare  meh  faladk 
thoughts . 
Enter  the  bosom  of  a  true-bom  prince. 
Where  clearest  streams  should  run  ?  By  his  own 

choice 
And  free  election  I  was  made  the  c^uae       i 
Of  noble  Tullius ;  with  his  royal  hand 
In  the  holy  temple  given  to  my  lord ;. 
And  does  he  seek  in  the  uniting  spring' 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  unripened  joys. 
And  pluck  that  fruit  the  owner  never  tasted  J 
Was  it  for  this  my  Marcus  was  remov^ 
From  isafety's  valley,  where  coatent  sitsxrbwned, 
Tp  tread  upon  the  slippery  steps  of  state 
Where  pride  and  envy  strive  to  tiirow  him  dowfli 
And  folly  and  disdain  deriding  htm  i 
Was't  not  enough  to  mock  his  youth  with  hemes 
Of  a  feigned  happiness,  then  send  him  forth 
To  stand  the  battery  of  rebellious  arms 
That  would  deface  ^his  countiy,  and  laze  dpwn 
This  city  and  his  palace ;  but  meanwhile 
Seek  to  make  spoil  of  his  chief  treasury, 
And  rob  this  storehouse  fay  aduLterous  theft, 
Where  all  his  joys  are  hoarded  ?  Poor  young  man. 
Poor  in  thy  riches,  lessened  being  majde  great  i 
For  when  with  honour's  loss  we  honour  gain^ 
'Tis  an  ill-thriving  purchase ;  they  that  win 
Are  the  most  losers ;  ^  I'll  .not  hazard  mine. 

Ruf.  You  are  too  hard  a  gamester;  for  all  know 
Honour  attends  the  favour  of  a  king. 

Phi.  Would  you  then  urge  me  to  infringe  sfiy 

QdXhy 

«  —  They  that  'win 
Are  the  most  /o«er«.]  That  U,  the  greatest  losers.  SoJaJIeiirv 
Vl.,  Part  L— 

'^  Always  resolute  in  mb$t  extremeii.^ 

12 


And  violft^  th^  naer (ed  vow  I  made 
Before  ^he  gads  and  rxnm,  to  Tullius  ? 

Mi^.  That'^  an  excuse  easily  dispensed  witfaal : 
A  lover's  vows  th^  gods  ne'er  hearken  after. 
But  in  the  air  Ukey  die*    M adam»  be  wise ; 
/If  you  refuse  these  graces  you  may  pull 
,  Perils  on  him  you  seem  to  tender  so, 
And  danger  your  own  safety.*  Kings'  requests 
:\Must  not  he  dallied  witb^  chiefly  in  love ; 
For  what  they  least  enjoy  they  covet  most. 
And  are  unbounded  in  t     Bethink  yourself, 
And  bless  me  with  your  answer ;  fU  attend  it. 

JPhi.  You  Jbave  left  my  senae  in  a  strange  wil- 
derness.  ^  '^        ^ 

Seai^hing  a  thousand  ways  to  find  reply. 
So  great  a  lover,  such  an  orator, 
Might  make  Diana  stagger  in  her  choice ; 
Then  blame  nat  my.  weak  fancy  :  hut  to  yield 
At  first  encounter  may  befit  the  state 
Of  some  suburbane  strumpet,'  but  not  her 
A  king  shall  crown  with  his  affection. 
I  crave  but  ten  short  days  to  give  resolve 
To  this  important  suit/  in  which  consists 


danger  pom  own  aqfety^l  u  e«  endaager  a  a  very  micom* 


mon  use  of  the  word. 


*  ■  some  suburbane  strumpet.']  Itt  former  times  .courtezans 
chiefly  inhabited  the  outskirts  of  the  town$,and  jn^ny  allusions  to 
this  custom  occur  in  these  plays* 

*  I  crave  but  ten  short  days  to  give  resolve 

To  this  important  suitJ\  Resolve  means  here  answer^  and  im» 
portant  is  used  in  its  ancient  sense  of  importunate.  So  in  the  Ho* 
pest  Man's  Fortune  ;— 

**  I  have  known  you  wear  a  suit  full  worth  a  lordship ; 
Give  to  a  man  whose  need  ne'er  frighted  you 
From  calling  of  him  friend,  five  hundred  crownty 
Ere  sleep  had  left  your  senses  to  consider 
Your  own  important  present  uses/' 
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My  endless  shame,  or  lasting  happiness ; 
Till  when  my  senseless  ears  shall  be  stopt  np 
'Gainst  all  enticements :  Urge  no  more,  'tis  vaiiu 

R^f,  If  you  command,  lady,  I  must  obey. 
Since  what  you  will  no  prince  dares  contradict 

[£^ 

Arm.  [Coming  fofwardJ}  A  cunning  slave  and 
smooth-tongued  flatterer ! 

Phi.  For  fear  a  strict  denial  might  have  wrought 
Some  stratagem  against  my  Tullius'  life, 
Thus  long  I  have  heard  hell's  messenger, 
And  with '  a  liberal  tongue  and  feigned  words, 
Have  outstripp'd  modesty ;  but  Heaven  can  tell 
flow  far  'twas  from  my  heart. ' 

Arm.  Best  of  thy  sex,  I  know't,  and  mth  my 
life 
Will  still  assist  'gainst  all  temptations. 

Phi.  May  my  lord  live  to  thank  you ! 

Arm.  Tis  a  wish 
Beyond  which  all  the  world  wants  recompence. 

[ExwA. 

'  Tor  fear  a  strict  denial  st  -  •  -  may  wreak 

Some  stratagem  against  my  TuUim*  Ufe^ 

IVith  patience  I  will  hear  heU^s  messenger^ 

And  with  a  liberal  tongue  and  feigned  wordr 

Seem  to  accept  of  his  ill  motion, 

Btf^  heaven  can  teU  him  far  'tis  from  my  heartJ]  Thus  these 
lines  ar^  altered  in  the  MS.,  in  consequence  of  the  scene  betweo^ 
Rufinus  and  Philadelpha  being  marked  for  omissioo*  One  wor4 
in  the  first  line  is  illegible. 
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SCENE  III. 


Before  the  Walk  of  the  Sabifie  Capital 


JEnter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Marcus  Tullius, 
Mariu39  Marcellus,  Bellario,  Blacksnout, 
Snipsnap,  Calveskik,  Lelia  disguised  as  Ja-? 
ws,  and  Soldiers. 

M.  TulU  Thus  far  pur  troops  have  marched  au^ 
spiciously,  ^ 

Andy  like  to  wildfire,  turned  to  nothing  all 
'tliat  durst  resist  them.  Sure  some  greater  power 
Which  favours  Rome,  and  is  above  the  strength 
Of  any  mortal  arms,  fights  on  our  side* 
Our  foes  are  fled  into  their  walls  again. 
And  dare  not  stand  the  encounter. 

ilfar.  Tis  most  strange ; 
Thrice  have  they  issued  forth,  and  braved  our 

force, 
Couching  their  lances,  reining  up  their  steeds 
As  if  we  should  have  met  like  thunder  claps, 
And  then  turned  head  and  took  their  holds  again : 
Either  it  is  some  cunning  stratagem 
To  train  us  to  our  ruin,  or  some  one 
Within  our  host,*  protected^  Jason-like^ 


Or  some  strange  power 


Remains  within  our  host^ 

IV hose  blessed  fate^  &c.]  Thus  these  lines  are  altered  in  the 
MS.  in  another  hand-writing.  The  text  is  not  very  plain,  and  the 
word  Jason  has  only  been  inserted  by  guess,  as  it  is  almost  illegible 
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Mars  dares  not  cope  withal^  whose  blessed  fate 
Makes  all  our  army  happy. 

Lei.  [Aside.]  If  the  prayers 
Of  a  pure  virgin  e'er  could  move  the  gods 
To  be  compassionate,  and  end  in  peace 
These  threatening  summons^  for  thy  safety,  Ma- 

rius. 
And  my  dear  brother's,  Lelia  will  ne'er  cease 
Her  invocations^  to  those  potent  powers 
That  yet  in  all  your  actions  guarded  ye. 

[A  Parley  sounded  on  the  fTattsi 
Mart.  Hark,  my  lord,  again  they  summon  us. 
M.  Tall.  Answer  once  more  that  sound :  Bring 
up  our  troops. 
Well  offer  parley  to  them,  and  propose 
Itougfa  war,  or  peace,  such  articles  observed 
As  we  before  provided. 

^The  Parley  answered  beUm^ 

Enter  on  the  Walls,  Sabinus  and  others. 

■ 

Marc.  'Hiey  appear. 

il/.  TulL  Sabinus,  we  are  come  to  give  thee 
peace,  . 

If  upon  fair  conditions  thou'lt  receive  it : 
Surrender  up  again  those  forts  and  towns 
Which  with  rebellious  arms  thou  hast  divorced 
From  Rome  and  us,  [andj  Titus  pardons  all 
Thy  bold  attempts^  nor  shall  the  life  or  goods 
Of  thee,  or  any  thy  assistants,  feel 

in  the  MS.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  seems  to  b^ :  '*  The  rea- 
son why  the  enemies  retreat^  is  either  because  they  intend  some 
cunning  stratagem  to  train  us  to  our  ruin,  or  because  there  \sk  in 
our  host  some  one  who  makes  all  our  army  hcppy,  or  contributes 
to  render  us  so  terrible  to  them,  that  they  dare  not  attack  us,  be- 
ing protected  by  the  gods  in  such  a  manner  that  Mars  dare  not 
(pope  with  him." 

^  Imprecatrnf,}  Altered  m  a  later  hand* 
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The  wreak  of  his  just  anger/  Be  ii6t  rasB, 
But  answer  with  advice,  for  if  dur  swords 
But  once  more  see  the  sun's  reflected  beams^ 
Ruin  and  death  attends  tjbenw 

Sab.  Proudly  spoke, 
And  like  a  Roman :  but,  young  genern),  khot^ 
No  threatening  can  affright  us.  When  first  of  all 
With  war  and  fury  j^ou  o'er-run  our  country, 
What  cause  could  you  pretend  for  so  foul  wrong^ 
But  only,  we  were  weak,  and  you  in  artns 
Potent  and  practic:  since  which  time  wte  have 

botne 
Your  insolencies  and  oppressions 
With  a  dull  leaden  patience ;  but  now 
Are  wearied  with  your  slavish  tyranny, 
And  cannot  longer  suffer  it.    You  may  chance 
By  your  great  odds  to  win  our  towns  again, 
But  you  must  find  new  people  to  inhabit  *em ; 
For  there's  not  one  amongst  us  that  draws  breath 
Able  to  lift  a  sword  or  steel,  whose  point 
Gan  pierce  a  Roman's  breast,  but  is  resolved 
To  embrace  pale  death  in  his  most  horrid  shape. 
Ere  live  a  captive  to  so  proud  a  foe. 

Mar.  Against  necessity  who  is't  can  stand  ? 
Therefore  consider  and  submit  yourselves ; 
It  may  regain  your  former  liberty. 

Sab.  A  seeming  liberty  is  worse  than  thrall. 
We  scorn  such  clemency. 

M.  lull.  Pervert  not  truth  : 
Yet  ask  for  mercy,  and  it  may  be  granted. 

Sab.  We  hate  to  beg  it,  TuUius.  Though  your 
power 
You  think  resistless,  ere  to-morrow's  noon 
These  hands  shall  force  it  from  thee. 

<  The  wreak  of  his  just  anger.]  That  is,  the  yengeance  his  just 
anger  is  ready  to  inflict. 


L, 
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Do  you  not  blush  to  make  ine  blush  td  heftf    . 
Your  unchaste  speeches  ?  is  yottr  heart  so  foul 
As  your  false  tongue  would  itaake  it  ?  Good,  my 

lord, 
What  light  collections  has  ydur  searching  eye 
Caught  from  my  loose  behaviour?'   What  Wild 

looks, 
Immodest  gestures,  wanton  dalliance, 
Since  my  dearest  Tullius'  absence  evef  dwelt 
Or  dimpled  this  with  laughter,  that  you  dare 
Essay  to  tempt  me  to  impurity  ? 
Suppose  I  were  as  wicked  as  you  wish  me. 
Or  did  exceed  Pasiphae*  in  her  lust, 
Can  you  imagine  I  would  trust  my  truths 
Or  virgin  honour,  or  the  unspotted  white 
Which  Tullius  ne'er  unclasped  yet,  with  a  ttian 
That  proves  so  faithless  to  so  good  a  friend? 

Arm.  Sure  you  mistake  me. 

Phu  The  gods  grant  I  do. 

Arm.  There's  no  lust  reigns  in  me. 

Phi.  Oh,  pardon,  sir,  {KnetU. 

Pardon  my  misconceit  and  harsh  reply, 
And  ril  attend  you  ever. 

Arm.  Your  bent  knee  \KneeU. 

Is  my  instruction's  badge,  and  thus  low 
Once  more  I  urge  the  acceptance  of  that  suit 

■  What  ligld  collections  has  your  searching  eye 
Caught  firom  my  hose  behamour  f]    Collections  ineah&  infer" 
ences  deduced  from  premises.  Th^  word  is  used  in  the  satiie  man- 
ner in  Cjmbeline : 

— —  "  When  I  waked  I  found 
This  label  on  nay  bosom  ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  m  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it ;  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction.*^ 

*  A  Lais.']  Thus  altered  in  the  MS.  The  word  trust  in  the  next 
line  was  oiuitted  in  the  MS.,  and  supplied  in  the  later  hand-writing. 
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You  SQ  abhor  to  hiear ; 
But  for  another. 

Phi.  1  his  is  worse,  more  hateful : 
Love,  that  enforced  the  gods  themselves  to  err, 
Might  in  yourself  have  made  it  pardonable, 
But  for  another !  Nothing  can  be  baser. 

Arm.  The  man  but  known,  the  name  of  base- 
ness fades : 
Tis  for  the  king,  whose  awful  dread  command 
Must  be  obeyed  before  our  own  desire^. 

Fhi.  He  must  command  thea  just  and  worthy 
thiiigs, 
iBlse  'tis  more  noble  to  deny  his  wilK 

Arm.  jiie  may  compel,  yov  kn^pWy  wl^t  he  en^ 
treats. 

JPhi.  Yes,  such  as  'bove  thieir  honours  prize  their 
lives, 
Not  her^  that  chooses  virtue  for  her  guide. 
You  greater  powers,  guard  xofi  from  violence, 
And  from  a  wilful  fall  I'll  keep  myself. 
High  Jupiter,  the  Venger  of  foul  sin, 
With  angry  thunder  strike  me  to  the  4eep^t 
And  darkest  shades  of  hell,  when  I  x^pnseiit 
To  'file  my  unstained  faith ! 

Arm.  Heaven  hear  thy  vows,  and  tmn 
Those  plagues  on  me  when  I  shall  tempt  thee  fur- 
ther ! 
Rise  the  world's  wonder,  a  pure  virgin-wife  i 
Sweet  angel,  fly  nie  not,  for  what  I  spake 
Was  only  to  confirm  my  sacred  thoughts 
Of  thy  religious  virtue.  Yet  those  sparkling  eyes. 
Have  kindled  raging  flames  in  the  king's  breast. 
And  I  was  wooed,  and  seemingly  was  won, 
To  aid  Rufinus  in  the  overthrow 
Of  thy  uhvanquished  goodness. 

s  Not  she.]  So  the  MS. 
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Saying,  ^*  There  are  the  soldiers  durst  not  4aLW 
their  blades.'' 

Snip.  But  they  shall  find  we  dare,  and  atrike 
home  too. 
I  am  now  resolved,  and  will  be  valiant ; 
This  bodkin  quilts  their  skins  a»  fnll  of  liotes 
As  e'er  was  canvas  doublet.' 

Bell.  Spoke  like  a  man^  bold  Snip. 

Black.  These  words  have  fired  me  too. 
And,  though  their  skull-caps  be  of  anvil-pro<^, 
This  blade  shall  hammer  some  of 'em. 

Calve.  [Draws.]  Then  come  forth. 
Thou  Durindan  so  bright' 
,   BelL  Wlty,  how  now  ?  Mad,  Orlando  ? 

Calve.  I  am  mad. 
My  hair,  like  bristles,  raise  their  forked  ends 
Against  these  Sabines ;  I  shall  leather  *em. 

Black.  Well  said,  my  tough  Calveskin«    One 
*"  health  now, 

Here  at  the  sutler's,  to  our  victory ; 
Then  each  man  to  his  quarter. 

Snip.  Done,  i'faith. 

Bell.  ^  Give  us'  some  liquor  here. 

Enter  Sailer. 

Sut.  You  shall,  gentlemen,  instantly. 
How  much  will't  please  you  have  ? 
Bell.  Each  man  his  double  measure^ 

'  This  bodkin  quilti  their  sUm  asfuU  of  holes 
As  ^tr  was  canvas  doublet, 1  The  tailor  qdbbles  upon  the  usual 
sense  of  bodkin,  and  that  which  it  also  bore  at  the  time,  via.  a 
small  dagger.  So  in  Lilly's  Sappho  and  Phaon :  '^  There  will  be  a 
desperate  fray  between  two,  made  at  all  weapons,  from  the  brown 
bill  to  the  bodkin." — Doublets  were  workcKl  in  eyelet  boles,  or 
pounced,  according  to  tde  technical  phrase  at  the  time. 

*  Durindan.2  The  sword  of  Orlando. 
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Sut.  In  a  trice.  [Ejnt^ 

BelL  ShalFs  have  a  catch,  tny  hearts  ? 
Cidve.  Ay,  good  lieutenant. 
Black.  M ethinks  a  soldier  should  sing  nothing 
else ; 
Catch  that  catch  may  is  all  our  life,  you  knoMT. 
Bell.  Blacksnout's  conceited  too.^ 

Be^enter  Sutler  with  Drink. 

Sut  Here,  gentlemen. 

Bell.  Come  on  then,  boys,  and  each  man  bear  a 
part  [A  Song;  then  exeunt. \ 


ACT  IIL    SCENE   L 


Bjome.    An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Titus  Martius  and  Rufinus. 

Titus.  Away,  injurious  man ! 
Tysiphone  must  learn  to  imitate 

s  Blackmout's  conceited  too."]  Conceit  was  used  ai  the  time  for 
a  pleasant  thought,  a  clinch  of  wit. 

,  ^  Lower  down  on  the  page  we  have  these  words  crossed  out  in 
ih   MS.  **  The  God  a  mercy,  Lieutenant.''    Whether  they  refer 
%o  the  song  or  not  cannot  now  be  ascertained* 
VOL.  I.  £ 
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Those  baleful  tortures  thou  hast  put  nf e  to 
With  thy  protrs^t^QQ  ;  A  willing  /su^tffr  *      \ . 
Might  well  ere  this  hav^  ^nipte^  .^poedj  apd 

won, 
And  seen  the  lonein^  fruit  of  hot  desire 

With  bhashes  04]!  )i\W  fi^^%  W^^  i^ou'rt  fufn- . 

bling.  ^  ; 

Impatience  brooks  no  stay.    By  Heaven,  but 

Ruf.  Come,  spare  your  threats,  or  I  shall  spare 
my  service. 

If  X  hi|d  ki^owQ  yQ^T  Bi»4»cw  hfcj  pJ^Pfpf^Tpd 
A  sudden  fall  before  {tpliberate  comf}>ft, 
I  could  have  fitted  you. 

Titus.  Bring'st  thou  comfort  then  ? 

Bt^  Yes,  were  your  ears  prepared  to  entertain  it. 

Tlius.  Pardon  a  Ipvei^s  P^id^^y  ^^^^  Rufinus : 
Is  beauteous  Philadelpha  then  content 
To  make  her  heaven  (for  so  is  every  place 
Where  she,  celestial  star,  shall  deign  to  shine) 
In  our  yet  doskish  court }  Which^  rf  |)ie  do, 
Memnon's  miraculous  palace  set  by  ours, 
Shall  seem  a  cottage,  or  some  coarser  building. 
Why  stands  my  Mercury  mute  ?  Speak,  will  my 

Be  pleased  these  circling  arms  shall  be  her  sphere^ 
while  our  loved  kisses  make  the  music  harsh. 
The  intellifi^ejncers  on  t^^  wi)^e4  snjieres 
Sound  so  cuvineiy  ? 

Ruf.  Sir,  you  arc|  too  hjfi\^;    :  .. 
Your  eager  appetite,  inj^^t  y^},t  arwiiilc;  ,   . 
On  ceremony ;  'twould  not  fit  the  state 
Of  such  a  high-bom  lady  to  descend, 
Oi<  eome  at  firM  beck. 

Titus.  Where's  your  comfort  then? 

Ruf.  ^blood,  give  me  l^ve,  or  starve  M'il  Jjfep 
it  still.  .  !  .    . 


^    »  • 
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Jitus.  Cpme^  comft  ipy  f^gt  i$  o'er.  ;  jPr'yithee, 

procee4: 
How  did  she  stand  the  par]ij&y,?;  With  w^at  looks, 
Orpatience,  entertain  jthy  epibp^ssy  ? 

Ktif.  ril  tell  you,  sir :  WJjcn  first  J  spoke  of  love. 
She  started  bapK^  %i^  faaarj^je^  )i(sp;beaif l^eo^s  brow 
With  itogry  9h^rac|;eFS  s  still  |- w^^pt  on, 
And,  by  fair  cqu^tship  fip4  persuai^iqn; 
Moved  her  to  asljK  wnat  kind-  of  iq^b  hie  w^s. 
Or  how  cqmp^^d  wjth  T^llius ;  which  I, 
With  my  best  art  sublimed,  blazoned  your  worth, 
Which  made  a  deep  impression ;  l^f^  yop'r.uame 
Dispersed  all  clquoffy;  ^|d»  witb  a  ele^r  app^^c):, 
Seemed  tq  esnbra9/e  you|'  jsuit :  ppjy  she  craves, 
put  of  a  longing  virgfp  ipqdesty,  ^ 

A  little  time  to  ripen  voung  desire 
That  buds  ali^y  jp  h^r  W^Wpg  fih^k. 
; Titus.  What  time  must  we  expect? 
'   Jttif.  But  ten, short  days.      ; 
Titus.  But  ten  short  days,  dost  «ay  ?  The  siege 

pfTroy 
Was  shq^ter  far,  though  it  were  iteu  twelve  moons. 
The  limpirig  Jregqft  y^&rma^  hfilff  0hot, 
Upon  the  uorgpn^iffmjB^  M^TS/^r^a's  (ance 
A$^  am  upm  her;    )^fore  thf^t  time; ' 
If  Tullii^s  dq  suryiye,  |)p  ii^ay  retiifn  \ 
Then  w^ere  were  all  jq[?y  ^9P$^s  ?  No,  IVe  a  plot 
To  give  slow  time  new  win^s* 
SiiquM  loye'shrig^.^i«i)§  l^ye  tep  days  here  un- 

q«epched,  : 

^would  burn  n^ie  into  ashes.    Hark !  "tjs  thus : 
To-morrow's  sun,  by  time's  alternate  course, 
Lishts  the  first  day  that  gave  life  to  these  eyes, 
Wmch,  as  prcipitiqust  we  will  celebrate. 
And  make  an  edicts  that  what  lord  or  lady, 
Any  of  noble  blood,  within  ten  miles, 
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That  shall  abstain  from  court,  shall  be  condemned 
As  guilty  of  contemning  majesty. 

Ruf.  What  avails  this  ? 

Tttus.  Fie,  art  thou  shallow  yet  ? 
Amongst  the  rest  my  angel  will  appear, 
A  white  Albanian  amongst  iEthiops  set ; 
She  being  a  stranger  and  unskilled  at  cour^ 
Her  doubtful  steps  may  easily  be  diverted 
Some  devious  way^  into  some  private  jplace, 
WTiere  only  love  and  I  will  wait  on  her. 
How  lik'st  it,  man  ? 

Ruf.  Tis  rare, 
A  more  invincible  and  cunning  net 
Than  for  Gradivus  the  black  cuckold  made.  " 

Titus.  Let  it  be  straight  divulged.    Tillthat 
wished  hour 
The  time  with  mirth  and  music  we'll  beguile. 

•  [EjcU. 

Ruf.  Are^  thy  besotted  senses  so  soon  fooled 
then  ? 
Childish  Martins  !  to  think  the  cuckolding 
Of  him  my-  soul  abhors  can  end  my  anger. 
Tis  like  that  Philadelpha  may  be  led 
From  Vesta's  temple  unto  Venus*  bower, 
And  Tullius'  brows  may  sprout :  but  what  of  this? 
Great  kings  have  had  the'like,  nay,  there  be  tfao^^ 
Above  the  crystal  sky,  armed  on  their  foreheads. 
No,  my  swift  revenge 

Shall  snatch  his  thread  of  life  from  lingering  fate, 
And  tear  it  into  atoms  !  That^s  the  end 
My  fiery  rage  must  point  at.    The  king'^  all  set 
on  lust  J 

'  £bfftje  devious. tpoy.]  I  am  not  sure  of  having  decyphered  tbo 
second  of  these  words  rightly,  as  it  is  almost  illegible  in  the  MS^ 

^  W  So  the  MS. 
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Murder's  a  sin  too  high  for  his  low  spirit 

Here  I  have  framed  a  letter  that  discovers 

His  hot  desire,  Armanus'  treachery, 

And  Philadelpha's  weakness ;  this  hid  fury 

I'll  send  him  as  a  friend,  which,  when  he  reads, 

Just  then  begins  his  ruin :  He  is. bold, 

And  full  of  fury  ,•  then,  in  his  fell  rage, 

Hell  either  leave  the  camp  with  his  life's  hazard^ 

Or  plot  some  shallow  treason  'gainst  the  king 

Of  pow'r  and  force  enough  to  take  off  his. 

Enter  Pedester. 

Fedester  ?  come  as  wished  for :  Take  this  letter 

Post  to  the  camp,'  give  it  the  general, 

Or  some  that  near  attends  him ;  be  not  slow. 

I  know  thy  trust ;  my  only  care^  shall  be 

To  study  recompence. —  [Esit  Pedester. 

So,  now  'tis  done  : 
The  god  of  wrath  sits  on  my  bended  brow, 
Triumphantly  attired  in  Tyrian  scarlet. 
I'm  over-racked  with  expectation 
Of  the  event,  this  .plot  will  train  him  to : 
If  this  should  fail^  I  have  another  snare 
The  devil  cannot  shun.    A  desperate  mafif 
That  climbs  a  tower  whose  top  the  wind  n£er  touched, 
Must  chary  ^  Ae,  lifting  his  resolute  foot, 
Or  headhng  down  he  comes.    Fate  and  I 
So  cunningly  have  framed  this  tragedy. 
The  curious  looker-on,  till  it  be  done. 
Knows  not  which  way  'twill  end,  nor  how  begun. 

[Ecpit. 

'  Ckary.}  t.  e.  Careful.    So  in  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  : 
"  Nor  am  I  chary  of  my  beauty's  hue.*' 
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SCEN£  II. 


An  Apartment  in  Tullius'  House. 


Enter  Philadelpha  and  Flavia. 

Phi.  Flavia,  if  Rufinus  come  again^ 
Say  rm  not  well,  abroad,  qt,  imy  Aipg^  -  : 

Fla.  Trotli,  madam,  yoit've  eiyoiiied  me  to  a 
task 
Will  try  mjeilike  a  pack-horse ;  for.  these  c<»irttcfr$ 
Will  never  be.  said  nay,  but. stand  in't  stiU, 
Most  if  they  find  me  Jy^iig* 

Phi.  Thou,  art  still    .  , 

in  thy  old  rhettoric :  Bpt,  Fliivia, 
I  have  more  serionft.CP^tatiohs  now 
That  crave,  advicfi  of  my  best  meiiiory ; 
Therefore  let  non^  distudhrme;  ,>      . 

Flo.  Not  Aiwiftimfi,  tnadam  2 

PhL  Y08,  be  may ;  « 

He  is  my  hear  t's,  c0mpam6n^  my 'soul's  do^^tor, 

Ministring  heavenly  physic  that  dissolves^ 

And  takes  away  my  greatest  maladies. 

Pr'y  thee  let  none  press  ihi  . 

,  Fla.  Let  none.presi  in? 

1  think  it  were  the  only  way  to  cure 

Your  sickness.    Venus,  I  beseech  thee,  keep  me 

Unmarried  still,  except  J  hsve  a  man 

Will  come  home  oftener !  Here^s  a  life  indeed ! 

A  virgin  wife  ?  Fie  on't !  But  to  my  charge. 

[Esit. 


( PhU  Ifhy  #iCB  I  bdftt  it  Wdniiii  >  Ki^tutte  sute 
Gave  111^  tlft^lte^aMbttta  itt  Modk^ry, 
Tti  tempt  the  WOrid,  ind  EtVy  Jditl^d  with  hier 
To  make  m^  Hft-i  seafidal  to  ihy  sex.  ^ 

Fbrtuiie-s'feoth  kti^  iiikd  cVabl ;  seats  nie  first 
Itt  higher  htttidttt^  Imk^ihe  With  a 'man, 
IttHiy^*s6eiit«hdVeih4^6fld*4ifete*h^         ' 
Thien  plutiki  the  frdhi  hi i  sUrMs  iHth  !rbti  ifiinds, 
And  throws  ti^ini.  dung^n :  iAy  dark  thought's 
Which  wi.f  tb  'ickpt  th6  kidg'i  lubt,  ihake  if  so. 

<     EWfef*  AtikAirus. 

ili^.  Btill  tiOiditdtifii^,  uiaUsOii'?' 

FA/.  Ohi,  Arttiltfulf, 
My  sad  A^a»8  M^tl- ifioieiiie  t 
I  have  he^ti  ptmAeiiikg'A.  thotiiiM  Way^, ' 
And  clad  my'iniiid-ib  ^oteus'  cdbiitid  i^obe, 
Yet  find  nb  rfettiedy  but  itty  reS^^l^e, 
Which  beyoi^  dfeath  fs  cbhstaht.     . 

Arht.  Hold  it  Stkl,: 
My  death  shsiU  t^fic^  ybtk  h6^ ;  but  Htorien,  I 

hope,-  '  ' 

Will  find  a  fairer  dissolution.    ' 
I  have  bethought  some  means  (At,  Philadel^ha,) 
To  ease  our  doubts  :  I  will  dteUte  *tm  to  yoii. 

Fla.  [WifkmJ^  SWb  tiot  ijAthm,Ari.tr6th. 

Learchus^.  [fVithin.']  We  know  she  is. 

Arm,  What  interruption's  this  ? 

Phi.  Some  visitants  belike  whose  impudence 
Willnot  be  answered  with  a  l^ir  ^repulse* 

Enter  Flavxa.' 

What  are  they,  Flavia  ? 
Fk.  Serpents,  madam,  I  think,  they  have  such 
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stinging  tongues  in  their  mouths ;  if  dieir  tails  be 
such  there's  no  meddling  with  'em  :  Courtiers  they 
say  they  are :  they  have  made  me  swell  above  the 
girdle-stead.'    I  cannot  keep  'em  out 

PhL  Alas,  good  Flavia,  thou  art  troubled  stilL 

Ita,  Nay,  I  have  had  a  hundred  mor^  I  think. 
First  comes  a  senator :  I  denied  him ;  the  very 
sight  of  his  scarlet  gown  made  me  blush  as  red  as 
a  turkev-cock ;  hut  the  grave  gentlenuin,  know- 
ing what  a  virtue  it  was  in  a  woman  to  keep 
counsel,  rewarded  my  modesty  and  departed* 
Next  comes  a  lawyer :  he  was  soused  to  lying  him- 
self, he  would  hardly  believe  me ;  I  put  the  case 
to  him,  which  he  not  being  able  to  stand  in  long, 
let  fall  his  suit^  and  sneaked  away  agadn.  ;  After 
him,  a  citizen,  your  jeweller,  madam,  asked  if  you 
wanted  any  precious  stones ;  I  made  choice  of  a 
couple  of  his  fairest,  and  said  he  should  have's 
payment  next  time  he  came.  Then  comes  a  page : 
the  saucy  jacket-wearer  stood  upon's  pan  tables^ 
with  me,  and  would  in ;  but  I  think  I  took  him 
down  ere  I  had  done  with  him,  and  bade  him  go 
and  rub  his  lady's  roses* '  But  now  these  cour- 
tiers,— there's  no  doing  with  'em. 

Phi.  Why,  Flavia.— 

Arm.  Let  'em  come, 
'Can  be  no  prejudice ;  we  may  beget 

'  Girdle'itead,']  The  place  where  the  girdle  is  worn*  So  in 
Eastward  Hoe : ''  Divide  yourself  into  two  halft,  just  by  the  girdle* 
stead;  send  one  half  with  your  lady,  and  keep  Mother  yourself*^ 

9  PantabletJ]  u  e.  Pantofles,  slippers. 

*  -— — .  bid  him  go  and  rub  his  lady's  roses,]  This  refers  to  the 
large  and  expensive  roses  worn  by  the  ladies  and  gallanta  of  the 
time  on  their  shoes.    See  vol.  XL  p.  406* 
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Something  from  their  intelligence  may  befriend  us. 
PhL  Your  will's  my  law  in  all  things. — Bring 
'em  in. 

Enter  Learghus  and  Leontius. 

Learch.  Why  hownow,  my  close  counting-house  ? 
Do  you  stand  [2o  Flavia. 

So  strict  upon  your  office,  not  a  man 
Admitted  without  money  ? 

Fla.  Money  ?  Marry,  gip !  You  might  have  stood 
there  till  moss  had  grown  o'  your  heels,  except 
some  friend  had  lent  it  Such  gay  clothes  seldom 
have  silver  linings. 

Leon.  A  plaguy  biting  wench!   I  think  she 
searched* 
Our  pockets. 

Arm,  Noble  lords. 

Learch.  Worthy  Armanus, 
We  are  bold  visitants  to  see  this  widowed  virgin. 

Arm.  Oh,  your  loves :  she's  much  indebted  to 
you;  . 

You  come  in  best  time,  she  was  sadly  fixed. 

Phi.  Such  entertainment  as  the  house  affords, 
The  owner  being  absent,  shall  be  stretched 
To  bid  your  lordships  welcome ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  well  whether  a  bridal  feast, 
Or  funeral  banquet,^  best  befits  ye : 
Excusje  then  wnat  is  wanting. 

Learch.  You're  all  bounty. 
Have  you  received  no  news  then  from  the  camp? 

Phi.  Not  the  least  tidings  yet. 

*  A  funeral  hanqueW]  It  was  anciently  usual  to  provide  a  ban* 
quet,  or  cold  collation,  for  the  guests  invitedto  a  funeral,  and  the 
custoon  is  not  altogether  obsolete  at  present. 
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Learcfu  *ti8  hot  at  court 
Your  happy  lord  has*  got  the  Victory,  • 
Repulsed  toe  foe,  and  ta'en  their  stfdn^gest  hold— 
And  there,  I  hope,  is  perished.  ,    \Aside. 

Phi.  Your  news  brings  Hfct  Truth  five  with 
you  for  ever ! 

^Zeon.  The  king  ftir  joy  proiilaim*s  a-  ftsfttvkl; -^ 
Tribn!tphs;  and  masques,  rich  xibUi^iy  rei^ellipgs, 
And  celebrates  withal  his  roy^l  birth-day.  - 

jirm.  When  is  this  hajipy  jubilfee  solbninized  ? 

Leon.  The  enstiihg  mdni,  ybu'  sWl  have  notice 

doubtless.  . 

■         . » . 

Enter  Rufinus. 

»    •       •  •       •       «        » • 

Ruf.  Before  me,  gallants  ?  yo&  harb^  then  made 
known  ..  •  . 

This  preparation. — From  my  sb^ereigti^s  mouth, 
Lady,  you  are  invited,  ih6  chief 'Mfest : 
His  edidt  bears  'cdihmand,^«itt  *ihtf  feittrfeity 
Suhimons  yoiit  loVdy  presfentie.  ••    '    i  v     .  ;.v 

PhL  His  command. 
Whatever  btir  hearts' lie^  iflusfchbt  Bii  aemedv 

jRo/!  Yoil  Mkve  best  battiti  ^6  come;*^1:is  biHy 
done  '* '     •'**'•  '^^^^    '-"  '-■  '-'•    -■  •• 
In  honour  of  your  IbW  iiid  your  high  ^rafcc,     ' 
Which  all  Rome  does  rejoicfe  it.  '     - 

Phi.  We  are  vassits  Uhtb  lldrdfe  and  Whi. 

Ruf.  You  must  cast  off  ^Ws 'Veil  of  ^idbwhddd; 
It  ill  becomes  a  beauty  of  ^lir  yeafs, 
A  married  virgin  too :  Your  bridilTbBis* 
I  think  ne'er  saw  as  yet  a  second  sum 

Phu  We  shall  appear  as  best  befits  the  time. 

R9^  A  time  oft  wished  for  by  MatttuSj  madam. 
'  PM.  A  banquet  and  sooae  wine  !~Pltease  yoti* 
my  lords; 


.\ . 


f  ^ 


i 
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To  tagte  ftich  homely  cates  as  the  hofiie  yields. 

Jtf^  You  are  prodigal  in  all  things  bdt  ik  yice. 

Arm.  [Apart.']   This  tfianl^S:  malcivolent  iii^hia 
aspect ; 
I  look  to  hecir  the  rftven^ttroak  some  ae#s 
That's  baleftil  ore's  departure  j  'tis  strange  tilde. 

BAittir  SefvaM*  wfiri  a  BinqM.^ 

Phi.  Pray,  teat  you,  lords;  we'll  teiar  you  com- 
piaiiy. 
But  withi^mall  stoinach  to  taste jady  fpod.  ^^ 

Arm.  Thou  art  all  goodness,  virtuci's  pattern 
rights       .    .  .    .  V 

Shews  love  e'en  to  her  greatesik  «liemiei9u::  • 

Learoh.  Will  not  yomtsitj  Armanits? 

Arm.  No,  my  lords,. 
I  am  Iny  friend's  sole  steward,  and  my  eare 
Consists  in  your  free  w^teiihe^  ^^  ^ 

Ruf.  You  arc  kind,  sir,;  ^ 
And  worthy  such  a  friend, — here  and  in  hell, 
Whither  Til  quickly  send  yotu  l^Ailde. 

Enter  Flavia. 


^  • 


Fla.  News,  news,  news ! 

Phi.  Thou  never  coin'atiwithout ;  good^there'^ 

no  question. 
Ruf.  Whit  is  it,  Flavia  ? 
Fla.  A  fooU  and  like  your  lordships  a  mbre  asl, 


I  .  >  •  •  <  •  V 


*■      .  Vo 


)  A  hanquei.l  This  was  similar  to  our  desserts,  but  much  more 
costly,  and  not  only  served  up  after  dinner^  but  frequently  in  tha 
iBOming  ami  eremnj.  It  yfritk  iMikpbikd  df'^webtm^dft^rxrBnlbd- 
ticinaiy,  fruits,  baked  m(Mits,'ana  t)ibkf  ariici<ii,  geiieiKHIrWdf^ 
dioice  and  delicate. 


^i 
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That  thinks  himself  a  wonderous  wise  man^ 
A  politician  too* 

Arm.  Gramercy,  wench ;    . 
That  jest  shall  purchase  a  new  gown  from  me. 

Fla.  It  is  Sir  Pergamus  returned  from  camp 
Ere  he  was  half  way  there,  holding  up's  snout  . 
Like  a  sow  smelling  the  wind ;  his^  mighty  dwarf 
Loaded  with  all  his  spoils  and. victories. 
Which  must  hang  up  for  trophies. 

Learch.  And  he  by  'em. 

Flo.  If  honour  take  not  placci  'tis  like  he  may. 

Aff/I  I  pr^ythee  bring  him  in :  His  mirth  may 
prove    . 
Better  digestion  than'  a  doctor^s  pill. 

Fla.  Bring  him  in ! 
I  warrant  ye  there's  none  can  keep  him  out 
If  he  hears  talk  but  of  a  banquet  once* 

Leon.  We  shall  hear  wondrous  stories,  doubtless. 

Rtff.  The  best  will  be  some  news  of  TuUius, 
That  may  bring  joy  to  you. — ^The  warrior  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Pergahus  and  Dindimcjs,  bearing 

Trophies. 

Per.  When  sound  the  drums  and  trumpets  that 
should  tell 
We  are  returned  in  triumph  ? 

Dind.  By  and  by,  sir; 
They  have  run  so  fast,  sir,  to  gape  after  us. 
They  have  not  recovered  breath  yet 

Per.  Dindimusy 


i.  €.  if  it  like  your  lordship  ;  but  the  old  spelling  must  be  retained 
to  preserve  the  jest  for  which  Flavia  is  to  be  rewarded  .by  Ar- 
fnauus. 

'  Tkan.]  This  word  is.  added  io  the  MS.  in  a  lat^r  hand.  ^ 
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Be  sure  to  second  whatsoe'er  I  say, 
And  swear  it  too,  profoundly. 

Bind.  I  warrant  you,  sir  j 
Stamp  you  and  stare,  let  me  alone  to  swear. , 

Per.  All  hail ! 

Learch.  He  begins  to  storm  already. 

Ruf.  Sir  Pergamus,  welcome  to  Rome,  brave 
knight. 

Per.  You  have  cause  to  bid  us  welcome,  for 
you  see 
We  have  brought  home  the  spoils  of  victory. 

Dind.  They  have  spoiFd  me,  I'm  sure;  such 
another  load 
Would  make  me  a  dwarf  all  days  of  my  life.  , 

Lepn.  What  honoured  trophies  has  your  valour 
won  ? 
Pray  relate,  Sir  Pergamus. 
*    Per.  The  first  part 
Of  a  bold  soldier  is  to  eat,  you  know. 

Mtif.  That's  true,  indeed ;  pray  fall  to,  Sir  Per» 
gamus. 

Dind.  I  am  my  master's  second* 

Per.  Forbear,  Dindimus, 
We  shall  be  thought  unmannerly ;  therefore,  first 
We'll  finisfi  our  discourse ;  only  reserve 
A  modicum  to  relish  in  the  interim. 

Learch.  Nay,  prs^y  take  all  this  pie,  Sir  Pergamus. 

Per.  By  no  means. 

Leon.  Now,  for  your  brave  exploits. 

Per.  Behold  this  shield ! 

Dind.  [Aside.]  We  bought  it  at  an  armourer's. 

Per.  This  from  the  arm  of  bold  Arminius, 
The  stoutest  champion  of  the  Sabinets, 
When  on  my  lance's  point  from  his  horse'  back, 
I  bore't  some  three  spears  length,  fell  to  the 
ground. 
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Which  Dindimus  took  i]y^(  mtl^atc^ree^. 
Ere  I  could  stay  my  fi[^o|it^  gt^e<^  . 

Unhorsed  some  fifteen 

All.  Oh,  wonderful  1 

Dind.  Nay,  this  is  nothing  yet 

Per.  See  you  this  tail  i  * 
.   Vittd.  [JUkle.]  I  cut  it  frpm  a  ()^ad  horse  that 

can  now 
Neither  wither  nor  wag  tail/ 

Per.  This,  with  my  scymitar,  having  cleft  a  man 
Down  to  the  saddle,  my  ,hlade  gfance^  alpPgt 
j&nd  pared  it  off  by  th^^t^p ;  yfhiph  shaU  adorn 
The  crest  of  Dindimus,  that  meu^fpay  say, 
Speaking  of'^  ho|Mmr,:^ereby.bang^  a  tale; 

Dind.  Thanks^  PPM^  f^p4  renowned  Sir  Per- 
gamus. 

Per.  But  here,  view  this,rthe  standard  of  the  foe, 

Dind.  [Aside.']  It  cost  ten  drachmas  at  a  paint- 
er's.^hop. 

Per.  This  standing  iiL  the  middle  of  the  host, 
I,  with  my  page  before  me — 

Dind.  I  went  first 

Per.  Made  such  a  lane  amoqgst  the  thickest 
.    troops. 
That  twenty  men  arbreast  fnight  follo^ir  me, 
And  brought  tl^is  eni^gn  thpnce?  by  force  of  arms* 

AIL  Is't  possjbie  ? 

Dind.  By  Mars*  great  toe,  'tis  true. 

Learch.  An^<  yet  y 9U  'scapefl  u^hi^rt  ? 

Per.  And  free  as  you  see. 

Lmrch.  Tis  most  hprn):jle ! 

jR^  But  al^  this  whi|^  wh^t  (jlid  the  genc^ral? 

f  7  cut  it  from  u  dead:  kone^  ikdi  tan  nom 
N(sUhet  wigher  nor  oii^  ^i&j  ^tf Aer  Iran  pb8o}et$  word  foi 
the  neigiiing  of  a  hone ;  vnchtm^  Germ/ 

»  Thgrcl  MS. 


V 
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Per.  Jle  fg^vght  upoQ  thp  other 'Side  oVtV  field; 
But  wbcji  they  fled  vfe^  mp%  ^pd  joined  o^if  £910^ 
To  beat  ^eni  into  jth*  jtown  j  tbey  bajred  their  ^^tes, 
Which  we  as  easily  torp  unto  t^ie  eartjh  -  , 
As  I  this  tower  of  marchp^e.  ;^,  So  wq  ei»terpd. 


V 

*  As  I  this  tower  ^fmar^bpaiie,]  Thb  wi^  f^  very  favoarite  kind 
of  confectionary,  and  very  fiuhionable  at  banquets.  It  was  com- 
posed of  filberts,  almonds,  pistacboes,  pine-kernels,  and  iloar,  and 
frequently  lipcmed  fpsepra^nt  cities,  U>mTh  ^nd  oth^r  foppf  ries 
of  tbe  kind*  In  '^Mayne's  Amorous  War,  one  pf  the  courtiers  says 
to  a  servant, 

.      .     — — r**  ^ha(t  say  you,  ,      • 

My  pretty  Diomed  o*  tb'  cawdles  ?  will  you 
.  For  one  night  lay  aside  your  contemplations 
Ho^  to  take  towns  in  marckpane;  or  express  . 
^Fb^^if  gs  of  Thebesi  or  tvavels  of  Ujisses, 
In  sweetmeats  }** 

From  the  following  quotation  from  Taylor  the  Water-poet's 
Praise  of  I^emp^ed,  it  appears  to  bave  been  a  favourite  and  no^ 
very  orderly  joke  among  the  banqueters,  to  dismantle  these  march** 
pane  towers  and  cities : 

**  Lip-licking  comfit-makers,  by  whose  trade 
'  '     l>airitie8,  'come  thbii  to  me,'  are  quickly  made ; 
Bftbdones  and  hobby-horses,  owles,  and  apes. 
Swans,  geese,  dogs,  woodcocks,  and  a  world  of  shapes ; 
Castles  for  ladies,  and  for  carpet-knights, 
Unmercifully  spoiled  at  feasting-fights, 
Where  battering  bi^Uets  arerfinesug^ed  plumes, 
No  feare  of  roaring  g^ns  or  thundering  drums :     ^ 
There's  no  tantaf^^  ^a,  sa,  sfa,  or  force 
Of  man  to  mftn,  or  wariiko  bqrsetoikorse ; 
No  mines,  no  pt^DQfeenyilpes,  ao  {tallixadoes; 
No  pariQftp#ts^>  pr  ifecret  ^ainbusc^does ; 
Of  blood  and^w^QUndstaad  disinai  piercing  lances. 
Men  at  this  fi^i|»  ardiif^e  •frpinsuah  mischances ; 

For  many  |(ftHaiil4>giMi<M4W9i'^ 

Who  fight  these->batinies  wiithput  wit  or  feare; 

All  striving  as  tbsy  did  for  boiMHir  thirsty 

All  greedy  which  eaa  giv^  tbe-otisfst  first; 

Each  o|}f|i qonlanding'ift  tfaiacait^tpd Vpyle, 

To  take  most  prisonertf,Mifiid«  pBl  up  mast  spoyle ; 
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We  only  stayed  there  to  refresh  ourselves,  * 
And  so  came  posting  home  to  bring  the  news. 
'   Arm.  It  is  a  worthy  story,  and  deserves 
A  recompence  'bove  bounty. 

Per.  Uates  we  scorn, 
Here's  that's  more  worth  than  gold,  or  precious 

stone, 
My  smug-faced  Flavia,  for  whose  lovely  sake 
These  hard  adventures  I  did  undertake. 

Ruf.  She  cannot  but  requite  you.  Is't  a  match  ?, 
Fla.  With  all  my  heart — The  fool  has  wealth 
enough,  \Asid^. 

Though  he  wants  wit;  whom  I  like  fares  the 
better. 
Rt(f,  I  will  add  something  to't  for  our  good  mirth. 
Arm.  rU  see  thou  shalt  not  want,  sweet  Flavia. 
Per.  And  are  we  met  ?  Ring  bells,  and  bonfires 
flame! 
6o»  Dindimus,  this  nuptial  straight  proclaim ! 
Come  they  that  will  ujito  our  wedding  feast, 
For  there  will  be  a  hundred  geese  at  least 
[Exeunt  &>  Fergamus,  Dindimus,  aw(/ Flavia. 
Learch.  Lady,  I  fear  we  are  too  long  trouble^ 
'    some. 


Retiring  never  when  they  doe  assaile, 
But  most  adventurously,  with  tooth  and  nayle, 
Raze,  ruinate,  demolish*  and  confound. 
The  sugred  fabricke  levell  with  the  ground ; 
And  having  layd  the  buildings  thus  along. 
They  swallow  downe  and  pocket  up  the  wrong ; 
That  whoso  that  way  afterwards  doe  passe, 
Gan  see  no  signe  where  such  a  ctotle  was : 
For  at  these  warres  most  commonly  ^tis  seene, 
Away  the  victors  carry  all  thingii  cleane. 
It  fortunes  in  these  battles  now  and  then. 
Women  are  better  souldiers  far  then  men  : 
Such  sweet-raouthM  fights  as  these  doe  often  fall 
After  a  christning,  or  a  funerall." 

5 


Thanks  for  our  entertain,^ 

Phi.  Welcome,  that's  all. 

Arm,  This  fool  speaks  comfort*  Learchus  here 
Says  there  is  some  6|)eech 'of  his  victory. 

Ruf.  Yes,  over  death,         [Apart  to  ABMAyus« 
'Tis  true ;  he  has  won  that  fort,  Armanus. 

Arm.  How? 

'A^  Vp^n  Qiy  life,  tMist  ^ttarn^  Tit  i«  siaili ; 
But  none  d»ne6  whii^r  k  uftto  4be  M^g, 
Nor  would  1  have  your  tongue  the  doleful  bell 
To  ring  it  in  her  ears ;  but  seek  some  way 
In  smoothest  terms  iKi^iic^  w^  to  ^publish  k. 
I'm  studying  how  to  >lireak  it  to  the  king ; 
But  not  before  to-morrow's  triumph's  end. 

Arm.  [AsideJ]  Rufinus  is  a  villain^  and  i  fto 
This  is  some  hellish  stratagem  of  his 
Aiming  at  TuUius'  life,  thus  to  divulge 
His  death  ere  it  be  acted.    Swift  as  thought 
ru  fly  unto  the  camp :  If  iJiere  ^be  plots 
My  notice  may  prevent  [his]  treackery.      .  {£xit. 

Phu  Whither's  Armanus  poi^t^  in  such  haBte  ? 

Ruf.  Unto  the  court)  where  we  must -after  him ; 
There's  some  important  business  of  state 
To  be  debated  oo.    Madam,  adieu ;  . 
Small  thanks -must  now  suffice  for  your  great  lo^e. 
Think  of  to-morrow's  triun^j^.  \Exit. 

Phi.  To  my  death 
I'd  go  trium')>haHtly.    Oh,  TuUius, 
This  is  the  mtest  night  that  thou  canist  stay : 
Be  it  for  ever  niglit  ere  day's  lir%ht  eye 
See  me  disrobed  of  my  pure  chastity.  \M^. 

9  Entertain*}  This  vrord  i«  a  very  vnusual  one  as  a  subatantife. 


VOL.  I. 
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SCENE  III. 


Brfare  the  Gates  of  the  Sabine  City.    The  Tent  of 
Tullius  on  one  side  of  the  Stage. 


Enter  Marcus  Tullius,  MariuS|  and  Lelia 

with  a  Letter. 

M.  Tull  A  letter,  Janus  ? 

LeL  Yes. 

M.  Tull.  From  whence  ? 

LeL  From  Rome. 

M.  Tull  My  Philadelpha  ?  No. 
'  Mar.  Armanus  ? 

M.  Tull.  Neither, 
You  shall  partake  it  presently. 

Mar.  Let's  leave  him. 

[Exeunt  Marius  and  Lelia. 

M.  Tull.  [Reojds.]  "  The  king  solicits  your  fair 
bride  to  lust ; 
Armanus  is  his  cunning  instrument, 
And  Philadelpha  makes  but  weak  defence : 
If  that  your  bed  be  pure,  *tis  only  want 
Of  opportunity  defers  the  sin." — 
Within  there  !  ho  ! 

Enter  Bellario. 

BeU.  My  lord? 

M.  Tull.  Where's  he  that  brought  this  letter  ? 

Beli.  Posted  hence ; 
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He  said  it  craved  Ao  answer,  and  we'  .discliarged 

him.  ^ 

M.  TuH  I  charge  you  on  your  lives  make  after 

him, 
^nd  bring  him  back  with  speed!  take  swifteat 

horse ! —  [KwV  Bellaeio. 

^rmanus !  Pbiladelpha !  Eyes  drop  forth, 
And  lose  your  light  for  ever !  Oh,  ye  gods. 
How  could  you  find  out  such  a  merciless 
And  murdering  torture  for  an  innocent  man? 
What  deed  of  mine  ever  deserved  so  ill 
As  this  inscription  does  inflict  on  me  ? 
Erinnis  sends  her  snakes  in  horrid  clusters 
To  swarm  about  my  breast ;  but  here  they  find 
Such  matchless  torments,  that,  their  stings  unfelt, 
For  shame  they,  back  retire.     *  Oh,*  fickle .  crea- 

'  tures, 
Euripus'  madding  billows  do  not  rush 
With  half  that  swiftness  on  another's  necks. 
As  do  your  peijuries  and  infinite  sins. 
Your  love  at  best  is  [as]  an  April  shower ; 
[Your]  rosy  cheeks  ^  are  shaded  about: with' thorns. 
That  do  not  prick  our  fingers  but  our  hearts. 
Your  pictures  far  excel  you,  for  they  have 
All  that  is  good  in  you,  your  outward  feature, 
But  your  infernal  minds  they,  happy,  want. 
Beauty,  at  best,  is  like  a  blooming  tree, 
Fairest  in  bud,  when  it  bears  foulest  fruit. 


'  Fotf.]  So  the  MS.    The  correction  is  obvious. 

*  OA.]  The  following  verses  have  a  marginal  line,  and  are  then 
marked  in  another  hand,  ittU 

^  Your  love  at  best  t>  oii  April  shower  ; 
Rosy  cheeks  are  shaded  about  with  thorns,]  I  have  ventured  to 
insert  the  two  words  in  brackets,  which  seemed  equally  necessary 
to  the  sense  and  measure.  Fourteen  lines  lower  down  a  similar  cor- 
rection was  obviously  requisite. 
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Fool  that  I  am  Ubiis  to  inveot^  agatost  lier ! 
Trotest  I  had  forgot  she  is  a  womaa.' 
iWha t  ^hall  J  do  ?  'Lflce  Ji  lane  vfool  blames t 
My  injuries  with  an  unfruitful  sorrpw, 
And  sttU  liue  wronged  r-^-^batarethese  kat  bladk 
iines?  [Reads. 

^*  Use  y4nlT  owp  miA ;  oensure  meahow  you  pkaBfe^ 
What  I  ^have  writ  my  Jt&  afaall  justify : 
No  friend*a  a  £riend  till  [he  ahaU]  fxre^ie  a  firiend." 
I  am  isesolved  :  iGtrief,  I  discadd  itbee  mow. 
Anger  andifuiy  intdiy  plaoe  mMt  entec 
King,  it  is  tiiee'On  <whom  my*  nge  foust  light. 
And  thai  ibest,  Mrotst  of  sieBi  a  Akhless  £tiemL 
Jusrt  iVengeanoe,  'bear  me/«a  thy  ninoleivt  wings 
.Quickfy  to  Rome,  ^id^mnimewitht^jfieicenessy 
That,  a^ithout  fear  or  ^pity,  I  may  .prave 
Heaven's  mstrument  to  punish  treachery ! — 
Marcellus« 

JSiotfer  MAMSEtLiiiu^ 

« . 
Mat.  Calls  iMiy  looii 
M.  TuB.  GaU  4Klan^  ^lAmx,  xse^vfe  >adMg  vidh 

Good  :g0ds !  AioMitis  turned  a  i villain  too  j 

The  sixaoy  «f  i^eM^.  ^as  a  £ri»le, 

rU  not  believe  ^HUtievorfciend  iv^s  ^fiuthfisL*** 

«  <  •  *    .    ' ' 

Enter  Marius  and  Marcellus. 

I  sent  for  you,  and,  captain,  drawfyou]  neat; 
^My  wit  is  now  4o  hom :  I  do  not  dotlbt 
Those  protestations  of  your  proffered  loves, 

*  lnviscU'\  if  e.  ynyeijfh*   I  My^  «Qt  W^  W^h  ^his  wpid  ip  W 
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OCwhiph  wehav«  had  aoiae. trial,*' n^d^agaifir 
A<new  oath  to  confirm  me. — Kind  friends,  know 
X  must) .  but  for  what  cau&c  y/m  ov^t  wf%  aak)^( 

A  while  forpaWj/iMi).  a|id  nmfrt.l^aV'a.tbe  ca^R 
"Wholly  to  your  protection ;  'tis  nty[  suit, 
For  foap*  my  absi^itqe  sliouJd^bcr  daQgctrovs^.  *  * 
That  you,  till  my.  return,:  iwd^r  Bijjr  name; 
Would  see  my  place  discharged* 

Mar.  To  yield  tpTthiar  - 
Is  but  to  accept  my  own  advancement ; 
But,  in  the  mean  spM^.  ahould  the  soldiers  find 
I  were  no  g^^ra^  but  aTGquii.terf0it;r 
Their  scoffs  atleasjb^  if  u^t  their  violent <rag^,  - 
Would  perscicu^C;  ipC)  ( an4;  with,  shw^  anii' harror^ 
Workr  myi  df»t»uetipn.y 

71m//.  No  such  fear  molest  you. 
For  in  tho,  fi^4>I  ye|t  wasofiyex^seiexu 
Bnt  afipf^  at  ^  poiQtSy.a^dibMt  s^doip.ao. 
Wear  my  coat-armour,  that  disguisjeiaJaue 
Will  make  us  undistinguished^;  but  withal 
Take  this  rich  scarf  which,  for  her  sake  that  gave  it> 
Has  been  my  individual  otmjjmit 
And  chiefest  mark  of  note.— Marcellus, 
Do  you  commend  me.tq  my  i^e^r>es.t.fxie0dsf 
Entreat  them  wink  atmy  qepartur/s ;, 
If.adv^M  foi^tune.  efer  ch^QC9  ta.r£ivealfit» 
£f  yoiv-my  /w^tnesB^  tbaJt.to..hpnpu)9&diM4iitts . 
I  thus  resign  all  my  authwly^, 

Mar.  Which  I  accept, 
Although, X  know  nu>re,daiig^f^  dp^attend  it 
Than  wait  upoa  a,  bundrei^  ^$tdein3^ 
.   Jkt.  TuU.  Pra^y  do  not  think  that  fear  or  cowar- 

dicie 
Incites  my  blood,  to.  uutith«$e  hopouri^off, 
Thi$  being  theiday  of  ba^tf^e^:  Let  ^u|Kce. 
Th^  affairs  tbaturgje  nj^are  ^  ^^If^Z^^^^^^^^^ 
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I  bave  scarce  time  to  thank  yoa«    Fare  you  welL 

[Esit. 
Mar:  Goodness  guide  thy  actions  whatabeven 
Marc.  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  the  ge- 
neral? . 
Mar.  I  neither  know,  nor  do  desire  to  know> 

Since  'tis  his  wilt  I  should  not.*— 

■ 

« 
Enter  Lelia. 

Pretty  Janus, 
Look  not  so  wild,  njy  hoy^  nor  wonder  not 
At  this  short  transmutation,  for  anon 
Thou  shall  partake  it  all ;  for  thy  discourse 
And  countenance  too^  next  her  that  keeps  my 

heart, 
Hold  it  in  their  possession  :  thy  lord's  safe. 
Let.  But  from  your  tongue  I  would  not  credit 
truth 
Till  I  beheld  him  so. 

Enter  Beccario. 

Belt.  Where  is  the  general  ? 

Mar.  The  news  with  thee  ? 

Bell.  The  drums  beat  up,  the  enemy  comes  on ; 
They  have  forsook  the  town,  and  march  in  rank 
As  if  they'd  give  us  battle. 

Mar.  Let  'em  come  ! 
Order  our  troops,  and  bring  'em  near  us :  the  foe 
Shall  see  against  what  odds  they  strive. — 

[Eait  Bellabio. 
Now,  Marcellus, 
The  first  scene  of  a  bloody  act  begins ; 
The  chief  part  I  must  play,  and  till  my  bones 
And  sinews  crack,  FU  stretch  my  utmost  strength 
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That  I  may  truly  imitate  his  worth 
Whom  I  now  represent,    Tis  my  desire 
To  break  a  spear,  the  soldier's  compliment. 
With  stout  Sabinus,  for  I  emulate 
His  daring  valour, — Janus,  keep  my  tent, 
A  strong  guard  shall  attend  thee,  for  I  vow 
There's  something  in  thee  takes  my  fancies  so 
I  would  not  have  thee  perish  for  a  world. 

LeL  Whate'er  that  unknown  charm  be,  which 
to  me 
Is  hidden  as  the  cause  that  merits  it. 
By  that  love  I  entreat  you,  let  these  hands 
Bear  to  the  field  your  target  and  your  lance. 
And  share  with  you  this  day  your  destiny 
In  all  that  shall  be  dangerous.  Know,  dear  sir. 
My  father  was  a  soldier,  and  that  blood 
I  took  from  him  which  flows  within  thii^  breast. 
Not,  swallow- like,  foreseeing  of  a  storm 
Flags  to  the  ground,  but  soars  up  higher  still. 
There's  not  a  man,  methinks,  that  dares  touch  you 
But  this  weak  arm  can  strike  him  to  the  earth. 
Good  sir,  deny  me  not. 

Mar.  Have  thy  desire : 
Yet  I  protest,  if  by  untimely  fate 
These  eyes  should  see  thee  sink,  it  would  abate 
^U  that  is  man  within  me.  {AJlourkh. 

Hark !  they  come. 

Enter  Bis^tLAKio. 

9 

\ 

Bell.  To  parley,  not  to  fight. 
There  is  a  herald  sent  out  from  their  army 
That  craves  admittance. 

Marc.  Let  him  have  it  [Exit  Bellario. 
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Enter  a  Sabine  Heraid: 

Her.  To  the  great ^neral  oS the> RiMMftbost 
Sabinua  wishetii  kappiaess^ 

Mar.  We  soarcse  credit  it*- 

Her.  If  from  hi«  own  mouths jKmdesife  to bearity 
He's  marching  hit&erward,  and  GFaves  a  paivley^ 

Mars  Tell  him  we^  dmll  expect  biin>  aiid>  on 
terms 
That  do  not  jar  witb  honour,  siiould  be  gpiadi 
To  entertain  hia  friendship.    So  return.—^ 

{BmtHwaU. 
Though  his  high  pcicl^  did  6y  above  his  roack 
Making  a  daring  chatteage,  I  commend  hiis^ 
The  princdy  eagle,  when  she  means  to  soar 
The  oighest  pitchy  raiees  her  lefty  flight 
From  lowest  vall^ ;  and  if  smooth^faeed'Featte 
Yet  step  betwixt  us>  for  his  resoltili&spiitit 
I  mvofk  botii  love  and  honour  him. 

Enter  Bellabio. 

Bell.  My  lord^ 
Sabimis  is  at  handy  but  brings  W9tb  hinl^ 
Not  past  a  dozen  gentlemen^  and  they^ 
Instead  of  weapons^  in  their  unarmed  hands 
Bear  olive  branches,  signals  of  calm  peace. 

Mar.  Tis  woodecful  that  he^who  yesterday- 
Like  a  Leonidas  stood  for  his  country^ 
Out-threatening  death  and  danger^  flibojaldiSeiioon 
Change  his  determined^  course ;  bntFli  suspend 
My  censure  till  the  event  make  known 
The  certain  cause.    libemnmber  meet ;  tfaei^st 
Fall  off  again. 


scxiwino        jmmB&.  sq 


.BnAfT SAMKUflQ  Aruixws,  and^theg^Salmmi with 
OUve  Bnmches  in  their  Hmdst,  andCoburs-wnpH 
tf.    A  skm  Match^ 

Sab.  Renowamd  TuUius^ 
The  valiant  gcmdcalof;  af  wfurUhf  pmple^  . 
Tl^os-kave  we  left  eat  walk  th^migbt  bMerttoovned 
Jove's  batterings  fhsmdevj  w  difigointiiijg  ettr^« 

quakes^  . 
Sent  from. dae depth) of  belt;  andrin  our  banchi 
Bear  tlw  tcoe  eoahlein  o€  our  hearft9«  now  fiUed^ 
With  a  desine  of  peace:;:  bnt  on  what  termt 
We  entertain  it^tfaalcani  beatcresQUe  you. 

Mar.  A  heraUdll. 

Bead  thosebantklesr  aloud,. 
That  ali  maji  hear  ont  wbab  candiifcjoiia 
Great  MavtiiiA  frfi£»:biataiil;(jeBts/  lirie»is  frooi  ptmlt 

OsTMld.  [Jb9ad!r;]/'Xilais]Ubrt)ni«(l&mg^.o^^^ 
mans,  toSabinitt>jea{fetaiaof:t^Q  S!abines,  greeting. 
Incited  by 

A  religio«s>  ei^we^  where witb.the^gads'  wdued;  as^^ 
To  save  the  bloodied  Qur  dmf  CQuntrymen, 
Denring  ratfieiL  to .  put  up  injury 
Thaa  right  oucaelves;  bf  too^  ottucbcraelbyv- 
We  are  contented  not  to  cast  oun  eye 
Severely  pn  those  misdemeanowatpast, 

• 

■^  Wherewith  the  gods  eDdued  us,1  Indued,  aad.  endowed  were 
ftnciently  U8ed>  indUccUaiiuitely*  ^5>  in  Othello,  where  JoboiBaii 
and  Steevens  wish  to  read  subdue*  wittfout  necessity : 

^*  For  let  oxxv  finser  actie,  and  it  endues 

Our  other  healthflil  members«ven  to  djat  sense 

Of  pain/'— 
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That  we  may  call  them  by  so  mild  a  name, 
Our  mercy  may  remit  them ;  which  but  viewed 
Severely^  would  pull  on  too  great  a  ruin : 
Wherefore,  once  more,  not  as  impotent,  but  with 

arm'd  hands 
We  offer  peace  on  these  conditions : 
First,  as  a  yearly  tribute  you  shall  pay 
Seven  hundred  sestertias  to  the  Roman  crown; 
Next,  whene'er  we  have  occasion, 
Either  of  foreig^n  or  domestic  wars, 
You  aid  us  with  six  thousand  armed  men ; 
And,  lastly,  you  shall  keep  within  your  bounds, 
Not  suffering  any  upon  pain  of  death 
To  rob  and  spoil  upon  our  Latin  confines : 
If  you  consent  unto  these  articles, 
In  all  respects  your  liberty  shall  be 
As  large  and  free  as  in  the  days 
Of  our  loved  predecessor  Tacitus ; 
If  otherwise,  expect  the  encrease  of  plagues 
That  war  and  Rome  hath  often  laid  on  you  ; 
But  these  confirmed,  let  TuUius  our  general 
Enter  your  city  with  a  competent  nuinber 
Of  well-armed  men,  and  take  the  oaths  of  you 
And  your  chief  senators.    Farewell" 

Mar.  Sir,  we  have  heard 
What  we  much  wonder  at ;  yet  I  rejoice 
For  your  sake  that  Martins  is  gracious 
To  yield  to  what's  here  written.  Let's  join  hands; 
This  knot  of  true-loved  peace  banish  all  former 
discords! 

[rVithin.]  Whoa! 

Mar.  How  the  glad  soldiers  do  applaud  tbi» 
league, 
Singing  the  same  panegyric  of  peace  !^ 

<  Singing  the  sernie  panegi/ric  of  peace.}  If  this  is  not  corrnpCr 
the  meaning  must  be— tinging  an  unanimous  panegyric  of  peace. 
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Then  let's  avoid  delay. — Bellarioi 

You,  with  some  few  of  our  chief  oflicers, 

Shall  to  the  city  with  us,  where  this  league 

fiefore  the  gods  we  must  see  ratified. 

Our  other  soldiers  now  may  rest  themselves. 

For  those  that  will  depart,  give  them  their  pay, 

And  let  them  take  their  pleasures* 

Sab.  Come,  brave  TuUius. 

[They  march  together j  and  at  the  entrance 
qfthe  gate  Marius  is  stabbed. 

Mar.  Oh,  I  am  slain !  [FaUs. 

LeL  Treason !  murder !  help  ! 

Sab.  Shut  up  the  gates,  and  suffer  none  to 
enter! 
He  falls  that  lifts  a  hand* 

LeL  Villains,  tyrants ! 

Sab.  Bind  fast  that  boy  1 

Lei.  Sanguivolent  murderers ! 
Can  soldiers  harbour  such  damned  treachery  P 

Sab.  TuUius,  thy  pardon.  By  a  soldier's  faith, 
I  much  lament  thy  too  hard  fate,  for  see, 

\Thraws  down  a  letter. 
There  is  the  crimson  tyrant.    Tis  thy  blood 
From  unknown  feet  frees;  our  affrighted  country, 
Which  shed,  Titus  Martins,^,  by  the  gods  of  Rome, 
The  powers  of  Heaven,  of  earth,  of  sea,  of  hell. 
And  the  infernal  shades,  has  bound  himself 
With  ancient  liberty  to  raise  again 
Our  gorgeous  buildings,  battered  down  by  war, 
And  seat  us  high  as  ever. 

Mar.  He  the  man  ?  Oh  ! 

Xe/.  Accursed  fiend !  barbarous,  inhuman  king  ! 
Sabinus,  see,  behold  the  wretched  wife  of  Tullius  I 

7  Titm  Martins.]  This  name  is  supplied  by  another  hand,  a 
hiank  being  left  originally*     . 


^ 
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Look  what  a  woofuL  ^inidew  ydu*  hftVe;  modki ! 
Our  lovea^aeame  measured  a(shmi  baiuPtiiiiewiiGe; 
But  in.  exp«ctiat}»  it  waa^eteviml, 
And  so  my  grusf 'imiatrJbc^  wttbmti  ar  period  i 
For  at  tlie  chjr  end»  with  th^i  aettingr  sui^t 
So  wh;lii  thy  deadi* my^  hafipy.day^ 9WidciM|, 
For  I  am  lost  for  eves;* 

Sab.  Matchless  woman». 
WitacBs  the  godBiho^vmnch  I pitgr  ^foni^h— 
Ob,  gentlemeny  whyr  do>  3^111  ftsb  yoiir  ej^es 
SO) firmly  upon  me?  I  know  the:sta'angeiie!9A> 
Of  this  sad  act  may  aaake^my  ttui;h^auftpQct«4; 
I'll  use  noi  airy  pmtestatiefis  nom 
To  clear  myself;  but  if  you  please  to  renter, 
After  our  oaths  are  takeQ.ttti 
Those  articles  of  peace  inimtate^ 
The  funeral  obsequies,  amll  tntet  sh«d  tMff, . 
Which  to  his  everlaatiagrbml  sfaaU  l^iog: 
All  that  remains' o£tian8.imfortimal0t 
I  know  not  wlmt  ta  call  him^  shall  eo^piwas 
How  dear  1  pi^ized.his^gpiodnesf.:  hmt  tbfi  lo^f^ 
We  bear  oar  country  beats  all  pity  back. — 
Take  up  the  body« 

LeL  Touch  him  not^  }ieo^fimw  It 
No  blood-stained  handsi  sfaaJi  daro  tQr:tmeb.th9 

altar 
On  which  I  sacrifice  tkssft  vii^pfiitmisi^. 
Which  shall  outlagfc  the  marble:  which;  iftlwlr 
To'  eover  hift  fair  corpse.   Stand  off,  Ij  $^$  I 
Myself  will  see  him  coffined  audi  emhalini^. 
And  in  one  tomb  rest  With  himi— DfwTyUi*  ' 

Sai.  Cross  her  in  nothing,  let  her  UQ^benwill* 
She  has  had  too  much  wrong.  Pray  enter,  Umit)^ 
For  by  our  hearty  sorrow  you  shall  find 
In  all  but  this  we  bore  a  g4)d]ike  mind. 

[^Ea^eunt  all  but  Lelia  and  Ma^»^^ 
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Lei.  Oh,  Marius,  I  ibave  ^wronged  thy  bksMd 

To  mourn  thy  «keatfti  by  a  contrary  n^uiie,  * 
But  'twas  a  sister's  love ;  then  pardon  me. 
If  any  life  t emamy  fix  but  >thine  eye 
Upon  tlhy  Lelials  ^sot^row,  ci^iiag  now 
On  Maritis,  -Maorius,  ^breathing  «&tbing  else 
Till  my  loathed  breath  expire.    Oh,  Marius ! 
Mar.  What  i^e*K8torii^4Mn  those  troe  lovers 
tears 
Pour  in  my  bleeding  wounds,  able  to  free 
A  dying  soul  from  death'^s  strongest  charnel-house ! 
But  I  am  well,  far^rta&t  ifom  ^hat  place  : 
This  shirt  of  mail  worn  near  my  skin 
Rebated  their  sharp  steel  and  killing  points 
Were  darted  at  my  breast.    My  greatest  hurt 
Is  but  a  scratch  compared  to  mortal  wounds. 
Yet  I  have  changed  my  life,  my  life  of  woe, 
And  am  transported  into  paradise, 
Rapt  above  apprehension  to  behold 
My  dearest  Lelia's  sight :  Hast  thou  been  dead 
To  all  men's  knowleoge  since  I  first  left  Rome, 
And  dost  survive  to  be  my  life's  preserver  ? 

LeL  I  lived  not  else  at  all :  But  dangers  now 
Surround  us  every  w^bexre ;  st>me  Sudden  means 
Must  further  our  swift  flight,  or  we  are  lost  again 
BastMfeiedy, 

Here  comes  a  trusty  friend,  Bellario. — 
Oh,  good  Bellanis,  h^if  me  to  convey 
T%iis  habit  m^ft  it  way  be  Md  for  «yt*r, 
And  lend  us  4ny  garments ;  Marius  lives ; 
Thrx)w  It  in  apy  pool.    Thy  4:^at  and  lial ! 
Nay  quickly^  dear  Bellario.  [She  disguises  Mauujs. 
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Mar.  Thy  reward  for  this, 
Whene'er  we  see  thee  next,  wants  precedent 
Of  what  thy  trust  hath  gained  thce.«    Fare  tbcc 

well ! 
Commend  me  to  Marcellus  :  thou  and  he 
Appease  the  mutinous  soldiers,  and  taake  head. 
You  shall  with  speed  hear  from  us.^-Come,  my 

hliss, 
Never  had  man  a  happiness  like  this.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV-    SCENE  L 


A  Forest. 


Enter  Armanus. 

Arm.  Thrice  has  my  horse  overthrown  me ;  the 
last  time 
Fell  stark  dead  under  me :  ominous  signs  ! 

«  — T-4y  reward  for  this^ 

Whent^er  vce  see  thee  next^  wants  precedettt 
Ofwiiat  thy  trust  hath  gained  thee:\  The  construction  is  in- 
volved ;  the  sense  intended  seems  to  be :  ^'  Thy  reward  for  this 
which  thy  trust  hath  gained  thee,  and  which  thou  shalt  receive 
when  we  next  meet,  will  want  a  precedent,  or  will  eacceed  any  si- 
nlilar  reward  yet  given." 
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The  scorching  beams  too  weaken  and  make  faint 

My  bruised  limbs,  that  I  of  force  must  rest, 

If  rest  dares  steal  into  the  dwelling  place 

Of  grief  and  care. 

If  TuUiuB  fell  l^  damned  practices. 

And  not  by  honourable  dint  of  sword, 

I  take  a  solemn  vow  ne'er  to  return,  . 

Or  live  *mongst  other  creatures  willingly 

Than  wolves  and  tigers,  studying  how  to  learn 

Their  savage  fierceness,  and  to  practise  it 

Upon  their  hearts  were  causers  of  his  death. 

My  weariness^  overmasters  me,  and  fills 

My  head  with  strange  distempVature ;  sleep  weighs 

down 
My  eyelids.  [Sleeps. 

Enter  Marcus  Tullius^ 

M.  TuU.  I  would  have  no  one  marry,  for  it  is 
A  foolish,  vain,  and  idle  ceremony ; 
Let  every  woman  choose  the  man  she  likes 
To  pleasure  her,  and  after  him  another. 
Changing  as  often  as  the  subtle  wind, 
The  pale-faced  moon,  or  their  own  wandering 

thoughts : 
Twere  better  far  than  thus  with  breach  of  faith 
"To  fill  the  world  with  sin  and  bastard  births* 
Oh,  Philadelpha,  if  thou  dost  prove  false, 
betwixt  the  parched  Indians,  short-breathed  men, 
And  longest-lived,  cold  Hyperboreans, 
Lives  not  a  constant  woman.     But,  Armanus  ! 


^  W'eariness*]  There  is  a  lacona  left  here  in  the  original  hand- 

vrtting,'  and  the'  word  is  supplied  in  another  apparently  modern 
hand. 
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To  W€  tiie  Mrtipatliy  ^trnxt  lofc^mri  fntauMiip! 
As  if  it  wen  ingrafted  in  tbe  Bocd, 
In  which  there  is  nere  frieaitire  itnuk  ^desire, 
In  will  and  in  affection ;  like  two4eaME 
Closed  up  both  ia  ^  owld,  that  if  nrtofe  Jie 
The  poisonous  infectiiNi  JkHls  the  cMilier/ 
I  would  I  could  ibrget  fthee,  for  m^iiMis 
I  am  ne'er  alone  mmm  1  TensoHber  ^bee : 
Sudi  «grnipaithy,  tMHtititoni,  vnnMn,  of^nhf 
[In]  studies^  pLrasuMs,  fnclaastioos    ^ 
faring  ^continued  ooe  tbongbt  and  molnii^ 
For  such  aie  perfect  rfricnds^^  am  Vcriieaid ; 
And  yet  1 4tfn  not.  Tfactt's  a  bappy  «iaa  ; 
No  politic  devices  keep  him  waking 
A>r  mines  of  gold :  my  mad  and  mutinous  4ihoij^ts 
Will  not  afford  me  such  a  minute's  rest. 
These  three  days  imve  t^nse^i^liib  kept  asunder; 
And  still  unfriendly  they  deny  to  meet. 
Yet  I  will  tay  me  down  by  this  bfasttcrbatllre; 
It  may  be  his  exmnpte  nay  tt^dk  vm 
How  to  >beguile  fond  ifCtssiona.  {^^y^  ^c^yv^ 

Arm.  FoTgiteiae,  {^tnhu^k^. 

I  will  reven^  thy  dettd^  i^  Jievrte  I  with 

'  Butf  Amumus  ! 

To  He  tie  antipathy  Hmxt  Uwe  andjirienikkjf^ 
As  ifit  were  ingrafted  in  the  mouI 
In  which  therein  more  pleasure  thm  ikAr^ 
In  will  and  in <if^teihn, Mt  mo'J^fU 

The  poisonous  infection  kills  4he  other ^  The  general  meaning 
of  these  lines  is  sufficiently  plsiiu  Tullius  is  contemplsting  on  the 
im|>08BibiIity  of  love  and  friendsfafp  agreeing  togeiiber  ih  6iie  "per- 
son without  the  distraction  of  the  one  inducing  the  death  of  tbe 
other ;  hut  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  line  is  so  ob* 
sttrre,  thftt  seme  fliaSerial  cofVraplion,  sireh  n  Ae  less  Hif  one  tene, 
or  of  tWoh^tnlMidn,  afterlhe'fMirth  Hne,  ia  t»  be  ttpprehended* 
One  slight  alteration  (reading  closed  for  cloie)  is  obTiously  ncoet- 
sary. 

S 
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M.  TuU.  Alaiy  poor  soul,  he  i$  afflicted  too. 
Methinks  that  face  should  be  no  straugisr  to  me : 
Armanus ! 

Oh,  see  the  spring  from  whence  comes  all  my  woe, 
Whose  flattering  bubbles  show  like  crystal  streams, 
Sut  I  have  found  'em  full  of  Lemean  poison* 
How  sound  he  sleeps !  He  is  so  used  to  sin, 
Not  the  black  furies  that  still  hover  about  him, 
Nor  his  own  guilt  that's  ever  calling  him, 
Can  waken  him  ;  but  here  is  that  can  do't. 

[Drmvs. 
Just  Nemesis,  that  sit'st  on  sharpest  thorns, 
Twisting  thy  iron  whips  for  perjured  maQ» 
Behold  thy  priest  offer  a  sacrifioe 
That  will  be  pleasing  to  thee ! — My  hand  sliakes. 
S4?venge  and  ^ry  guard  me  round  about^ 
And  forpe  calm  pity  and  Qompaissi(Hi  back  It— 
Once  more  have  at  th^»— -Still  my  arm  wants 

stveiigth, 
And  cannot  hcJd  my  smeapon. 

Arm.  Sacred  spirit,  [Axmk^. 

That  from  the  ever^springing  fields  art  come 
To  this  unhallowed  ground,  why  dQ%t  thou  shake 
Thy  threatening  sword,  and  so  austerely  bend 
Thy  incorporeal  brow  against  the  man 
That  ever  loved  and  honoured  TuUius'  name 
So  dear,  the  natural. antipathy 
Betwixt  my  frail  and  thy  immortal  substance^ 
Which  guilty  creatures  tremble  to  behold, 
And  drives  their  cold  blood  through  theirshaking 

joints, 
Nothing  dismays  me ;  but  with  open  arms 
Run  to  embrace  thy  shadow.    Shim  me  not  i 
By  all  my  hopes  of  future  happiness 
Tell  me  but  who  iJaey  were  contrived  thy  death, 
And  though  the  Cydbps  guard  them,  or  the  race 
That  from  his  j^iigdoiii  durst  attempt  to  drive 
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The  star-crowned  monarch,  yet  my  vengeful  flaure 
Shall  strike  'em  down  to  hell,  where  thou  shalt 

hear. 
To  those  bless'd  shades  where  all  the  worthies  live, 
Their  tortured  souls  with  anguish  bowl  and  yell. 
Then  do  not  fly  my  arms. 

M.  Tull.  Villain,  keep  off! 
Thou  art  mad ;  a  pandar^  nay,  what's  worsen 
A  traitor  to  thy  friend. 

Jrm.  Devil,  or  ghost. 
Spirit  of  earth,  of  air,  of  active  fire 
(ror  Tullius  thou  art  not ;  he  never  used 
Such  barbarous  language  to  a  faithful  friend) 
Therefore  whate'er  thou  art  that  dar'st  as6ume 
The  blessed  shape  of  my  dear  murdered  friend 
Where  goodness  so  long  dwelt,  prepare  thyself; 
My  anger  thus  salutes  ^thee.]  \i)rimsi 

M.  Tull.  What  dream's  this  ? 
What  spirit  or  what  murder  talks  he  of? 
This  is  a  fetch  past  man's  capacity. 
Armanus,  thou  nast  lost  thyself  too  far : 
I  am  no  deluding  eoblin,  nor  false  friend. 
But  real  as  thyself 

Arm.  Lives  Tullius  then  ? 
With  joy  and  wonder  thiis 

M.  Tull.  Keep  distance,  slave ! 
Yes,  I  do  live,  and  only  live  to  be 
A  terror  to  thy  falsehood* 

Ann.  These  are  words 
I  must  not  live  to  hear. 

M.  TuU.  Villain,  read  that : 

[Gioea  him  the  Letter. 
So  long  I'll  spare  my  justice,  which  shall  fall 
As  horrid  as  thy  fact     Does't  startle  you  ? 

Artn.  Whoever  writ  these  black  lies-  is  a  devil, 
Which  are  as  false  and  envious  as  himself : 
Yetj  if  you  can  believe  'em,  'tis  high  time   ' 
That  I  were  turned  to  earth.  See^  there's  my  sword^ 
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And  thus  my  breast  flies  open  to  your  fury: 
Strike,  and  strike  home,  and  when  my  guiltless 

blood 
Shall  dye  this  green  grass  crimson,  you  shall  see 
How  free  'twas  from  corruption. 

M.  TulL  I  am  struck 
With  deep  astonishment :  If  that  were  false. 
To  what  end  should  that  man,  whate'er  he  were, 
Engage  himself  so  dreadfully  ?  Tis  a  reach 
Beyond  my  understanding.     By  the  truth 
And  forepast  protestations  tied  our  hearts 
In  bonds  of  amity,  (a  greater  oath 
Sin  cannot  think  upon)  resolve  my  fear :  ^ 
Has  not  my  Philadelpha  'filed  her  faith  ? 

Arm.  She  b  as  pure  as  the  unspotted  sun 
Shining  in  brightest  glory. 

M.  TulL  Does  not  the  king  solicit  her  ? 

Arm.  He  does ; 
And  politic  Rufinus  haunts  her  hourly, 
Like  an  ill  spirit,  striving  to  seduce  her 
To  what  she  most  abhors  ;  'twas  he  possessed 
Me  with  your  credulous  death,  • 
And  has  by  this  divulged  it  to  the  king : 

<  Resolve  my  fear.]  Resolve  was  anciently  used  in  the  sense  of 
wHsfy.  So  in  A  King  and  No  King — ^'  Thou  shalt  bid  her  en- 
tertain her  from  me,  so  thou  wilt  resolve  me  one  thing/' 

^  — 'Twos  ke  possessed 
Me  with  your  credulous  deathJl  To  possess  a  person  with  any 
thing,  meant  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  to  inform  him  of  it.     So  ia 
Massinger's  Great  Duke  of  Venice : 

•— "^hree  years  the  prince 
Lived  in  her  company,  and  Contarino 
The  secretary  hath  possess'd  the  duke 
What  a  rare  piece  she  is." 

The  settle  of  the  words,  "  your  credulous  death,**  is  plainly  "  your 
deatb,  which  was  to  be  believed  •"  but  theexpression  is  a  very  strange 
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Whicli  rumour  winged  me  on  to  fly  to  th'  camp, 
Doubting  ftome  dangerous  plot  lakl  'gainst  yoar 

life  ^ 
That  he  so  confidently  spoke  you  dead* 
By  all  my  comforts  hopra  for,  and  those  plagues 
Which  perjury  would  tremble  to  recite, 
By  our  past  friendship  and  unwrinkled  truth, 
which  nitherto  I  ever  have  adored, 
What  I  have  spoken  is  as  free  from  blot 
As  is  the  firmament 

M.  TuU.  And  I,  as  true,  believe  it  Pardon  me ; 
Thus  will  I  beg  it  from  thee.   Jealousy    [KneeU* 
And  frantic  rage,  which  from  these  lines  took  life, 
And  had  their  black  original,  bereft 
And  put  me  past  myself  Now,  I  conceive 
Rufinus*  damn'd  intent,  to  draw  me  from 
The  camp  unto  my  death,  or  execute 
Some  hellish  treason  there.  Heaven  keep  Marias 
safe ! 

Arm.  Speak  low,  here'A  company* 

EfUer  Marius  disgumd,  and  Lklia  Hke  a  post-'by. 

Mar.  Let's  rest  a  while,  sweet  Lelia,  we  have  rid 
hard, 
Andy  whilst  our  horses  |[raze,  refresh  ourselves ; 
These  pleasant  groves  yield  comfortable  shades. 

ZeL  Mariusl 

Mar.  Ha !  what  affrights  my  love  ? 

Lei.  Saw  you  that  faoe  ? 

Mar.  Tis 

» 

one.  There  are  mort  of  flwse  libertks  iakm  with  the  langaftg^ 
and  uncommon  phrases  in  tliis  than  im  any  other  of  the  plays  in 
theit  vdoiaes.    Towards  ihe  ond  «f  this  aoaos  wehsive  this  fins: 

*^  Ssreewea  wHe  tiii»  egpHcsHtig  ytj^ 
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Lei  TuUiuSi  my  dear  brother ;  that,  Armanus. 

Mar.  Oby  everlasting  comfort !  Tullius*-^ 

M.  TuU.  Amazement !  Marias !  loving  Janus  too ! 
Joy  and  sad  fear  both  struggle  in  my  breast : 
Your  sights  are  Heaven^  but  the  sudden  cause 
Forced  you  to  leave  the  camp,  and  thus  disguised, 
Begets  in  me  a  wonder  beyond  thought. 

Mar.  And  well  it  may.  Oh,  noble  worthy  lord, 
I  shall  amaze  you  with  strange  stratagems  * 
Titus  is  a  tyrant ;  bloody  snares 
And  horrid  treasons  do  begirt  thee  round ; 
But  I  was  trapt  with  'em,  yet  hate  to  think 
Thy  virtue  knew  of  them. 
Behold  a  warrant  granted  for  thy  deatb^ 
Upon  condition  of  a  feigned  league, 
Signed  with  his  own  hand  and  commanding  seal, 
Which  I  observed  in  all  things  void  of  fear. 
And  as  I  entered  through  their  flattering  gates. 
Which  stood  wide  open  to  receive  us  in^ 
Going  to  take  their  oaths  of  fealty, 
I  fell  by  their  sharp  weapons ;  witness  these.* 

[Shows  his  wounds^ 
But  how  I  was  restored  and  'scaped  with  life 
Will  wonder  you  far  more :  here  is  the  hand 
That  under  heaven  was  my  only  safety. 

M.  TulL  Who  ?  pretty  Janus  ? 

Mar.  No,  thy  sister  Tullius, 
And  my  dear  Lelia,  that  all  this  while 
Like  my  good  angel  hath  protected  me : 
The  manner  now's  too  tedious  to  rehearse, 
For  I  could  ever  sit  recounting  it. 

M.  lull.  Is't  possible,  sweet  sister,  thou  shouldst 
live 
Thus  long  disguised,  and  serve  me  as  my  page, 

'  JFiiness  these  marks.]  The  last  word  b  added  by  another  hand, 
but 
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And  these  eyes  ne'er  descry  thee,  that  have  took 
Such  infinite  delight  to  gaze  upon  ' 

The  splendour  of  thy  beauty  ?  nay,  I  vow, 
Wert  not  my  sister,  even  doted  on  thee. 

Arm.  Is  this  your  post?  Was  she  your  hiappy 
guide? 
I  could  fast  ever  to  kiss  such  a  post. 

M.  Tuli  Surcease  awhile  this  explicating  joy, 
And  let  us  study  how  to  be  revenged 
On  this  injurious  king,  King  Machiavel.  ^ 

Mar:  For  such  a  plot  no  fury  ever  formed. 

M.  Tuli  Were  all  these  honours  and  the  gilded 

titles 

He  heaped  upon  my  head  against  my  will, 

Laid  on  my  shoulders  for  to  weigh  me  down. 

And  sink  me  with  black  obloquy  ?  Well,  king, 

The  moon  may  dim  the  sun,  and  so  may  I 

Wrap  up  thy  blazing  pride  in  a  red  cloud, 

And  darken  thee  for  ever.     Come  to  Rome: 

We'll  yet  determine  nothing ;  what  we  do 

Occasion  must  present  us.    On  to  Rome. 

[ExeunL 


MachiaceL]  These  words,  containing  a  gross  anachron* 
ism,  which  also  occurs  in  Shakspeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
and  Henry  VI.,  should  probably  be  added  to  the  speech  of  Ms* 
rins. 
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SCENE  11. 


Before  the  Tempk. 


Enter  in  a  dumb  ShofWy  two  Flamens  ;  iffter  them  one 
bearing  an  Offering  for  the  King  ;  then  four  &• 
nators;  after  them  Tirus  Martius,  talking  to 
RuFiNus;  Learchus  and  Lho^ii\}% following ; 
then  Philabelpha  richly  attired,  her  Trcun  borne 
up  by  Virgins  J  all  carrying  in  their  Hands  several 
hindf  of  Saa^Jice :  so  pass  over  the  Stage. 


SCENE  III. 


A  Banqueting^Room  in  the  Palace. 


Sqfi  Music  strikes.  A  Banquet  being  set  forth,  enter 
Titus  and  Philadelpua,  •2i;Ao  sit  down  at  each 
end qf  one  2 able;  then  at  anqjther  Side-table  sit  down 
Marcellanus  and  other  Senators,  and  OUTxjL' 
Lius;  then  RyriNus,  Learcuus^  a;2ti^ LeontiuSi 
who  wait  on  the  King. 

Titus.  Sit,  glorious  Philadelpha,  there's  thy  chair^ 
To  which  thou'it  add  more  beauty  than  the  sua 
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Can  to  his  golden  chariot.    Reverend  TuUius, 
You  have  been  long  a  stranger ;  this  approach 
Adds  to  your  double  welcome  :  There,  sit  there. 
And  vou,  Lucius  Marcellanus,  take  your  place ; 
'Tis  for  you  and  your  fellow  senators. 

O.  TuU.  The  king  is  full  of  sacred  courtesies. 

Titus.  Sit,  my  dear  beauteous  g^est ;  methinks^ 
as  we 
Are  placed  in  opposition,  thou,  like  that 
Eternal  soul  of  nature,  which  can  give 
Or  take  at  pleasure  cveiv  excellence^ 
Add*st  or  depriv'st  me  of  perfection. 
Methinks  all  dread,  all  reverence,  majesty. 
With  which  kings  shake  their  footstools,  like  a 

flame 
Leaves  me  to  lodge  in  thy  bright  countenance. 

Phi.  If  there  be  such  a  wonder,  *tis  vour  grace 
And  favour  which  creates  it ;  that  withdrawn, 
I  am  dark  and  nothing,  only  but  your  handmaid. 

Titus.  Thou  art  all  man's  wish  can  climb  to. — 
Fill  some  wine !  [Drinks. 

Here's  to  thee,  sweetness,  and  a  solemn  health 
To  noble  Tullius  and  his  victories ! 
You  are  all  engaged,  my  lords ;  this  must  go  round ; 
Tis  the  king's  friend,  nay,  his  companion. 

\The  health  goes  ahut. 

1  Sen.  Sir,  you're  a  happy  man  that  does  enjoy 
A  son  of  this  rare  merit* 

O.  TuU.  Rather  blest 
To  have  a  king,  whose  jtidgmeiit  can  infuse 
Merit,  where  merit's  wanting. 

S  Sen.  Noble  sir, 
You  are  not  short  in  this  felicity 
To  have  a  daughter  past  all  parallel : 
In  brief  you're  both  true  maps  of  happiness 
In  having  such  rare  children. 

Marcellan.  They're  the  gifts 
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Of  Heaven,  not  df  Natute. 

O.  TidL  Mine^  alas^ 
la  what  the  liiiig  hath  made  him ;  ao  fat  good 
As  goodness  sparkles  in  his  actions ; 
Though  grief  be  my  remembrancer,  I  must 
Confess  I  have  lost  ten  sons»  in  every  part 
As  hopeful^  gndd»  though  not  so  fortunate^ 
In  loss  of  my  dear  Lelia. 

Rtff.  How  fain  the  old  man  would  be  flattered. 
And  yet  not  seem  to  catch  it ! 

Lear.  Oh>  it  is 
A  modesty  which  strives  how  to  convert 
Praise  into  adoration* 

Lean.  Rath(^)  sir,  .  . 

Your  coy  whore's  rhetoric,  ever  to  deny 
What  they  would  swallow  with  most  greediness^ 

Rtffi  May  superstition  choak  them !  ^  What^s 
this  toy,* 
Or  idol  they  so  reverence,  but  a  spunge 
Filled  with  the  king's  waste  moisturei  or  a  bag 
Blown  with  the  breath  of  greatness  ?  When  the 

hand 
Of  wrath  sliall  squeeze  it^  of  a  little  pin 
Prick  but  the  windy  outside*  down  falls  all. 
And  leaves  him  nought  but  despised  emptiness* 

^  Lmr*  Come,  you're  top  bitter.    See,  how  the 
king  sits  gazing  r 

Titus.  Whence  is  this  music  i      [Music  within. 

Rtif.  'Tis,  as  I  conceive,^  . 
A  warning  of  the  masquers'  readiness, 
Prepared  to  attend  your  triumphs. 

Titus.  Let  them  come« 


)  Whafs  this  tatf  t]  thus  altered  in  Stidtber  hstid«^«  8«6,  the 
klbgfk  ISttlrsntedi''  Tbe  following  lines  being  omitted  in  the  re« 
piesentation,  it  was  necessary  to  retain  tbese  words,  which  occur« 
with  some  variation)  at  the  «nd  of  Um  speech  of  Leootius. 
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Quickly  remove  these  tables  !^ — Here's  your  place, 
For  all  things  this  night  strive  to  honour  you. — 
More  lights  and  naore  attendants ! — Sit,  my  lords, 
Revels  ask  elbow*room  at  all  times.    So. 

^nter  the  Masque^  in  which  is  Young  Tullius, 
Maaius,  and  Arm  an  us,  dressed  as  Furies,  with 
Torches,  and  Lelia  in  Ladjfs  Habit ;  they  dance 
with  the  Ladies. 

You  have  done  to  the  height  of  motion ;  '  yet  111 

give 
Dancing  a  greater  glory :  'Tis  but  lame 
When  beauty  shares  not  in  it ;  here  are  th^ 
Can  give  life  unto  measure.     H^nd  her,  lords. 
Nay,  you  must  not  excuse  it ;  for  but  you,^ 
Perfection  hath  no  crown  to  triumph  in.    . 

'  Phi.  Your  majesty  will  make  me  to  disclose 
Errors  I  would  have  bidden.  [She  dances. 

*  T^itus.  Say  not  so. 
You  can  show  art  rules  to  astonish  her. 
How  like  the  nimble  winds,  which  play  upon 
The  tender  grass,  yet  press  it  not,  or  fly 
Over  the  crystal  face  of  smoothest  streams. 
Leaving  no  curl  behind  them ;  or  how  like 
The  yellow-feathered  Hymen  when  he  treads 
Upon  the  soft  air's  bosom,  doth  she  pass 
Observed  by  admiration  !  Why,  she  makes 
Motion  the  god  of  every  excellence, 
And  what  the  muses  would  with  study  find. 
She  teaches  in  her  danciiig ;  'tis  indeed 
A  school  to  teach  all  we  call  liberal. 
I  cannot  give  her  worth  a  name ;  to  me 

It  must  suffice  only  to  say,  'tis  she. 

[The  Dance  ends. 

^  But  gou.]  L  e.  Excepting  yon,  without  you* 
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*  Lear.  This  is  no  rich  idolatry.  ^      . 
.    ^  Ruf.  Yes,  sure. 

And  set  out  to  the  full  height ;  there  nor  wants 
Imbostwt^  nor  embroidery :  IVhat  dull  eye 
But  sees  the  swelling  boscage,  and  your  trails 
How  they  do  hug  and  stifle  flattery  ? 

*  Leon.  No  more^  the  king  observes  us. 
'  Titus.  Blessed  thing, 

Come,  I  have  wronged  thy  sweetness,  and  I  know 
Thou'rt  weary  ;  but  Fll  make  a  recompence/ 
See,  that  a  [stately]  banquet  *  be  prepared 
To  entertain  the  masquers  ;  they  ve  this  night 
Tied  to  their  king  a  strange  beholdingness, 
And  I  am  all  your  debtors.    Call  for  lights! 
We'll  to  our  chamber  straight.   Madam,  your  rest 
Must  be  to«night  in  the  court,  that  and  I 
Are  both  proud  you  will  grace  it.     Rufinus,  'tis 
Your  honour  to  attend  her.     So  to  all 
Good  night  and  best  repose.     Reverend  Tullius, 
Thou  good  old  man,  much  peace. — But  thousand 

happy  rests 
Dwell  on  thy  noble  bosom.      [To  Philadelpha. 

Phi.  Ten  times  those, 
Doubled  in  myriads,  live  with  my  sovereign. 

[Ej^eunt  all  but  Rufinus,  Philadelpha, 
Marcus  Tullius,  Armanus,  and  Ma* 

RIUS. 

M*  Tull.  Marius,  Armanus,  as  you  are  noble 
friends, 

^  This  is  no  rich  idolatry.]  The  negative  was  frequently  ironi- 
cally added  to  express  a  superlative  degr^  So  in  the  Doable 
Marriage : 

*^  Here's  no  flattering  rogue/^ 

*  Imbosiure.']  That  is,  raised  work. 

9  See  thai  a  kanquet]  So  the  MS.  An  adverb  was  evi* 

dently  ia^nded  lo  be  iosertedy  whi^  1  have  ventured  t5  do. 
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Go  to  the  privy  garden,  and  in  the  walk, 

Next  to  the  stillatory, '  stay  for  me, 

I  must  adventure  something.  Give  me  that  torch. 

Mar.  Arm^  Dispoae  yourself  we  wiU  attend 
your  coming.    .  [Exeunt. 

Riff.  Who  waits  there  ?  Lights  for  the  noble 
lady! 

M.  TuU.  They  are  ready,  and  attend  you. 

B$tf.  Away  before  then. 
Lead  to  the  chamber  called  £lysium«    [Exeunt.  * 


SCENE  ly. 


A  Btd  Chamber  splemMy  furnished. 


Enter  Tullius  disguised^  with  a  Torch,  Philapel- 

PHA,  RuFiNUS,  and  Ladies. 

M,  TuU.  This  is  the  lodging  called  Elysium. 

Ba^.  It  is  your  lodging,  madam ;  I^re  the  king 
^r^8  ypu  may  sleep  with  comfort. 

Phi.  Sir,  I'm  bound 
To  his  respect  and  your  most  noble  trouble. 

'  Ifttt  to  the  stiU&tory.]  i.  e.  Distillery^  which  seems  to  hate 
been  a  usual  appendage  to  the  hoases  of  the  gentry  at  the  time. 
In  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Elements  of  Architecture,^  I  $24,  he  gives 
directions  for  placing  the  kitchen  and  the  stillatory. 

*  EM.f/.  TuU.  Pfy.  md  R^.  then  u  rick  hed  is  thrust  out,  mtd 
they  enter  again.l  This  stage  direction  proves  that  there  was  no 
alteration  of  scenery  at  the  representation,  and  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  validity  of  Mr  Ma1one*s  obsertations  on  the  po^rty  of  an- 
cient theatres,  in  his  Historictl  Account  of  the  English  Sta^ 
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Ruf.  Avoid  the  chamber,  and  put  out  your  torch, 

M.  TulL  Is  this  the  devil's  f chamber  ?])— I  am 
gone,— 
fiot  not  so  far  ts  mischief  wishes  aie ; 
I  must  attend  your  night-spells.    Arras,  thou 
Shalt  hide  my  body,  but  light  my  understanding. 

[Puts  out  the  Torchf  and  steps  behind  the  Afros. 

Phi.  Sir,  I  beseech  you  let  my  women  stay^ 
They  must  this  night  attend  me. 

Rt^  Oh,  not  these ! 
These  to  attend  your  person  ?  Madam,  know, 
The  greatest  dames  or  Rome  and  Italy, 
Nay,  the  altezzas  and  their  sovereigns, 
Must  this  night  do  you  service ;  as  for  thes^ 
They  must  spare  their  duties. 

Phi.  Good  my  lord. 
Let  mine  own  creatures  serve  me ;  others  will 
In  this  work  supererogate,  and  I 
Shall  think  their  diligence  a  mockery, 

Rtif.  Nothing  so. 
You  shall  find  virtue  in  their  services. 
Come,  ladies,  you  must  vaiiish, 

[Ejfit  with  Philadslpua's  JVmhen. 

Phi.  I  do  not  like  this  courtship.-**Ha !  the  door, 
Locked  up  and  bolted  ?  in  the  name  of  truth, 
What  differs  this  froni  strong  imprisonment } 
Virtue,  thou  art  my  mistress,  and  I  sit 
Cinder  thy  sluwle  so  safely,  that  methinka 
Dishonour  dare  not  touch  me.    Yet,  alas, 
Man  is  an  untamed  creature,  and  dare  break 
Through  any  fence  of  ^odness :  ^  Help  me,  then, 
Ob^  sacred  Virtue,  and  mine  innocence  h 

s  jf  iku  the  dafiti  I  am  gone.^  So  the  M& 
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Enter  Titus  Martius. 

Titus^  *  They  will,  believe  it ;  never  didst  thou 
ask 
What  piety  denied  thee.' 

Phi.  Now  I  see  Tin  ruined : 
In  the  name  of  wonder,  sir,  what  make  you  here  ? 

Tttus^  To  tell  thee  truth,  not  wonders,  for  no 
eye 
Sees  thee  but  stands  amazed,  and  would  turn 
His  crystal  humour  into  atomies^ 
Ever  to  play  about  thee. 

Phi.  Sacred  sir. 
Oh,  let  me  understand  you ! — ^Yet,  sir,  hold. 
Let  me  not  understand  you ;  let  me  be 
Dull  as  the  earth,  more  ignorant  than  fools, 
Rather  than  know  you  are  dishonourable* 

Titus.,  Let  not  suspicion  scare  you,  or  respect. 
Of  that  which  is  but  nothing  make  you  run 
From  the  height  of  all  great  fortunes.    Plainly, 

sweet, 
I  love  you,  dearly  love  you ;  love  you  so 
As  no  speech  can  express  it,  and  have  by  art 
And  such  discretion  shaped  opportunity, 
That  malice  cannot  touch  you  in  your  honour. 
Come,  you. must  be  kind. 

Phi.  Great  sir,  keep  farther  distance!  you  speak 
poison. 

M.  TulL  Ha !  here  is  some  hope  in  her  goodness. 

Titus.  Do  not  with  coyness  cast  that  fortune  off 
You  would  with  torments  purchase  ;  be  to  me 
The  sweetness  which  I  long  for,  and  to  all 

^Atoma.}  This  was  the  usual  way  of  spelling  and  pronouncing 
atomt.  So  in  As  You  Like  It :  ''  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  d» 
to  resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover*^ 
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Thy  thoughts,  thy  wishes,  and  thine  actions. 
No  power  shall  put  a  girdle ;  thou  shalt  be 
Greater  than  greatness  thinks  on,   sway  more 

hearts, 
Have  more  eyes  hanging  on  thee,  and  command 
More  glorious  titles  and  more  sovereignty 
Than  is  spoke  of.£gypt  and  Assyria. 

M.  Tull.  Now  do  1  see 
The  devil's  a  cunning  book-thief,  and  hath  robbed 
The  honest  schools  of  their  best  rhetoric 
To  tempt  poor  virgins*  weakness. 

Titus.  Poppasa,  when  she  met  her  emperor 
Clad  in  the  wealth  of  many  monarchies. 
Nor  rich  Paulina  that  out-braved  the  sun. 
And  made  him  dark  with  sparkling  jewelry, 
Compared  with  thee  shall  be  as.  poor  and  dull 
As  wasted  dross  or  baser  excrementSi 
Only  let  me  enjoy  thee.    : 

M.  TuU.  Hold  now  or  never ! 

Phi.  I  took  you,  sir,  to  be  the  only  thing 
The  earth  could  call  her  good  one,  and  no  doubt 
You  are  no  less,  only  now  seek  to  prove 
How  an  ill  thing  would  scare  me.  Pray,  sir,  think 
These  foul  ingredients  cannot  alter  nie. 
Trust  me,  I  prize  poor  virtue  with  a  rag 
Better  than  vice  with  both  the  Indies. 

M.  Tull.  This  is  some  comfort,  if  it  have  con- 
stancy. 

Titus.  Be  not  a  fool  for  custom,  know  my  worthy 
And  who  I  am  that  do  solicit  you ; 
Think  of  the  crowns  hang  o'er  you,  crowns  of  joy, 
Honour  and  reputation ;  if  they  fail,  . 
Think  of  the  swords  I  carry,  swords  of  shame, 
Contempt,  disgrace,  slander,  and  infamy. 
And  think  with  these  how  I  6an  torture  you, 
Nay,  whip  you  to  obedience ;  and  by  Heaiven 
I'll  spare  nought  to  afflict  you. 

10 
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M.  Tuli.  [Stefpwgjbfward.]  Yea,  you  will, 
Virtue  I  know  muflt  be  no  imtniment. 
Tkus.  How's  this  ?  surprised  ?  <^  me  ( 'tis  Tnl- 

lius. 
Ai.  TuU.  Yes,  it  is  Tullios,  IVdliiis  the  unfor* 
tunate. 
Are  you  a  god,  a  king,  nay,  but  a  niati, 
And  dare  commit  this  outrage  ?  Do  you  know 
A  good  thought  and  dare  speak  thus  P  Good  sir, 

thfok. 
Although  I  am  your  subgect,  and  do  view 
Each  beam  that  shtaes  about  yon,  mid  oonmoe 
Haw  dtar  jfou  art  to  the  gads,  to  angds,  saints^ 
The  warid,  andnumkind ;  though  I  know  you  are 
A  temple  so  divine  and  hallowed, 
That  but  to  dreasn  ill  of  you  were  to  plunge 
Men's  souls  into  danmation ;  yet,  to  it 
Think  what  this  woman  is :  My  wife,  sir,  she's  my 

wife, 
Mv  chaste  dear  wife,  a  word  that's  pfeeious, 
Sdf  of  myself,  nay,  sueb  a  self  beyond, 
That  where  she  falls  my  fiune  is  perished ; 
Mine  did  I  say  ?  nay,  my  posterity, 
Mine  utter  generation,  all  my  name 
Lost  and  undone  to  all  eternity  I 
How  this  will  tempt  a  good  man,  ob,  sir,  thinks 
Tremble  and  fear  to  think  it. 
Titus,  fie  not  jealous. 

14.  TulL  Not  jealous,  and  have  beard  yotti*  blas- 
phemy ? 
H^hat  slave  can  be  so  stupid  ?  Sir,  if  you 
Have  raised  me  for  this  merit,  or  built  up 
My  jUnm  foundations  with  strange  pinnacles 
Higher  than  ocher's  buildings ;  if  you  have 
Made  me  a  glittering  outside,  but  wrthtn 
Stove  nothing  but  dishonour,  east  me  down* 
Beat  me  to  dust ;  my  ashes  will  appear 
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A  tnonument  tnore  glorious  than  your  pahcCi 

Titus.  On  my  life. 
Thou  dost  mistake  me  strangely* 

M.  TulL  'Would  I  did. 
So  I  might  perish  for  it ;  but  my  eyes 
And  own  ears  are  my  witness; 

Titus.  Come,  no  more : 
Hiey  have  told  you  a  false  message,  and  your  heart 
Seduced  by  them  is  much  too  credulous ; 
For  I  protest  by  all  thatfs  good  or  holy. 
Never  did  I  conceive  'gainst  her  or  tnee 
A  thou^t  of  so  much  baseness.    What  is  done 
Was  done  for  special  caution ;  firsts  to  stop 
Their  poisoned  mouths  I  know  do  linvy  you, 
Next  to  convert  their  malice  to  this  ground 
Which  else  had  touched  thy  person ;  next  to  try 
The  temper  of  her  goodness,  and  how  far 
Corruption  might  work  6n  her,  which  I  find 
Past  praise  and  past  example,  and  she  is 
The  jewel  I  renowned  her,  and  indeed 
Worthy  the  love  of  noble  Tullius : 
"^was  this  design  that  led  me ;  by  my  life^ 
No  other  thought  came  near  me. 

M.  TulL  It  was  a  course  pious  and  full  of  virtue^ 
A  deed  for  which  I  ever  owe  a  debt 
Of  terror  and  affliction :  Fearful  king, 
Nay^  impudent  transgressor,  now  thou  seest 
Thy  lustful  breast  lie  bare  to  my  revenge 
Cotn'st  these  apparent  falsehoods ;  but  I  have 
Strange  and  unaoubted  causes :  witness  thiS| 
This  warrant  for  my  murder ;  besides  that, 
The  articles  of  peace  you  sent  the  rebels 
Sabinus  and  ArminiuSi  biit  the  cause 
Was  written  in  a  bloody  character. 
Such  as  I  think  had  never  precedent ; 
This  can  speak  how  firm  is  your  affection* 

[Criv^s  him  the  wart^. 

you  I.  H 
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PH.  T  am  lost  i&  my  amazement:  Deaiest, 
speak. 
What  warrant  for  thy  murcler  ? 

3/.  TulL  Oh,  my  love. 
Time  will  not  now  permit  me  to  relate 
The  cruel  circumstance ;  thou  shalt  partake  it 
Tttus.  What  slave  or  hell-hound  has  abused  my 
truth. 
And  forged  this  slanderous  writ  r  Oh»  my  TulliiUi 
I  cannot  blame  thee  now  had  thy  just  rage 
Flown  out  above  man's  temper.  This  would  move 
A  creature  without  galL     Who  should  be 
This  angry  billow  that  thus  seeks  to  drown 
The  fair  bark  1  would  nourish?  By  dread  Jove^ 
I  will  sift  out  this  swelling  sycophant. 
And  beat  him  down  so  flat,  so  low.  so  dead. 
Make  him  so  smooth  and  calm,  that  but  his  shame 
There  shall  be  nothing  to  remember  him. 
Tullius,  by  this  embracement  credit  me 
I  am  sound  in  all  thoughts  to  thee»    Do  not  nei- 
ther 
Believe  nor  them  nor  me ;  but  as  short  time 
Shall  prove  this  lie  most  odious,  so  let  truth 
Shine  in  my  other  actions.     With  all  speed 
We'll  call  a  present  council,  and  send  post 
For  proud  Sabiijus, 

Who  dread  less  in  bis  articles  may  come ; 
If  not,  well  force  him  hither;  you,  disguised, 
Shall  hear  our  strange  proceedings ;  thou  shalt  see 
How  quaintly  I  shall  trip  'em.     Love  this  sweety 
She  is  a  thing  for  Heaven  to  envy  at, 
And  tell  thyself  thou  hast  all  the  joys  of  life^ 
A  perfect  royal  friend  and  faithful  wife.      [Exit. 
M.  TulL  'Would  1  could  hope  the  first,  the  last 
is  sure, 
.And  bo^h  111  seek  to  perfect. — Come,  my  love, 
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Thou  hast  played  the  part  of  goodness  royally^ 
And  I'll  strive  to  deserve  it.    Yet,  since  things 
Lie  but  at  half  discovered,  for  a  time 
In  some  strange  shape'  I'll  shroud  me. 
Free  from  the  knowledge  of  the  king  or  any. 
Until  these  tares  be  vireeded ;  when  they're  ripe^ 
I'll  be  myself,  and  shine  unlimited. 

Phi.  Your  will  is  my  direction,  and  I'll  move 
Only  by  your  commandment  and  your  love. 

[Eseunt^ 

'  Some  strange  shape.]  Shape  is  generally  used  in  old  plays 
for  a  habit  or  dress^  particularly  one  used  for  a  disguise*  So  in  A 
Very  Woman,  by  Massinger,  Antonio  says^ 

"     ■  **  When  I  was 
Myself,  set  off  with  all  the  grace  of  greatness. 
Pomp,  bravery,  circumstance,  she  hated  me, 
And  did  profess  it  openly ;  yet  now, 
Being  a  slave,  a  thing  she  should  in  reason 
Disdain  to  look  upon ;  in  this  base  shape. 
And  since  I  wore  it  never  did  her  servicei 
1*0  dote  thus  fondly !" 
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SCENE  V. 


A  Tempk.^ 

Unler  SSr  Pergahus,  the  foolish  Knight^  like  u 
Bridegroom^  leading  Flavia^  his  Bride  ;  Bella- 
&1O9  the  singing  Sddkr;  Blacksnout  the  Sndth^ 
SiriPSNAP  the  Ttdhr^  and  Calveskin  the  Shoe" 
maker.'^^An  Altar  to  be  set  forth  with  the  Image  of 
Mars;  Dikdimus  the  Dwaif  bearing  Sir  Per- 
GAMus*  Lance  and  Shield^  which  are  hung  up  for 
Trophies^  and  Sir  Pergamus  vaws^for  the  Love  of 
Flavia,  never  to  bear  Arms  a^ain  ;  the  Wee  does 
BLACK8N0ut|  who  hongs  up  hts  Sword,  and  takes 
his  Hammer^  vowing  to  God  Vulcan  never  to  use 
another  Weapon.  The  Tailor  and  the  Shoemaker 
do  vow  the  like  to  God  Mercury.  Then  Bellario 
sings  a  Song  hcfw  they  will  fall  to  their  old  Trades. 
A  Clap  qf  Thunder,  and  all  run  off.    Finis  4  Act. 

Per.  There  hang,  thou  fatal  engine  of  my  wrath. 
Thou  great  divorcer  of  the  soul  and  body, 
Which  three-score  princes,  emperors,  and  kings, 
Besides  some  thousand  lords,  captains  sans  num- 
ber, 

^  The  following  is  entitled  in  the  MS.  «*  The  Plott  of  a  Scene  of 
Mirth,  to  conclude  the  Fourth  Acu''  This  plot  is  verbally  copied 
from  the  original*  The  scene  itself  which  follows  is  affixed  on  a 
leparate  piece  of  paper,  and  in  another  old  hand-writing.  Whether 
it  was  sabsequenUy  added  by  one  of  the  authors,  or  whether  the 
comedians  employed  some  other  playwright,  as  they  frequently 
did,  to  write  it  for  insertion  at  the  representation,  cannot  be  now 
decided* 
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One  lance-prisado'  and  a  sutler's  wife. 

Hast  sent  to  Erebus  and  dismal  lake; 

Hang  there,  I  say,  and  this  the  world  shall  grant 

None  e'er  shall  use®  the  like  but  John  of  Gaunt* 

AIL  Oh,  rare,  rare  Pergamus ! 

Per.  Now  give  me  that !         [Takes  the  Shields 
Come  thou,  thou  faithful  bulwark  to  mv  breast^ 
Thou  that  keep'st  off  the  cannon-shot  like  hail. 
Cut  through  and  through  some  four-score  inches 

deep 
With  direful  strokes  and  dreary  hardiment*; 
Whose  wide-mouthed  trenches  keep  imprisoned 
Five  thousand  captains  couchant  to  thy  mercy. 
Which  must  yield  Pergamus  a  world  for  ransom. 
Terror,  hang  there  !  no  Guildhall  shews  the  like, 
Bloody  in  peace,  but  in  war  politic. 

Dind.  Go  on,  brave  Pergamus,  the  son  of  fame. 
The  child  of  fortune ;  all  men  know  the  same, 

Fia.  A  periphrasis  of  a  fool  that  fortunes  fa^ 
vour.  * 

Per.  Hang  there,  ye  instruments  of  blood  and 
rust ! 
Hence,  fighting  vain !  My  Plavia  must  be  buss'd. 
Yet  thus  far,  Mars,  I  will  thy  soldier  be, 
And  valiantly  in  thy  great  quarrel  strike. 
When  Flavia  teaches  me  to  raise  the  pike. 

Black.  Blacksnout  the  like  doth  vow,  and  in  a 
word 


7  Zianceprisado.]  The  lowest  rank  of  non-commissioned  officer* 
at  the  time.  See  vol«  VII.  p.  125. 

'  Shall  cttf .]  I  am  not  certain  of  having  properly  4€cyphered 
these  words.    See  the  fac-simile,  No.  II* 

'  Fla.}  This  speech  is  added  in  the  margin,  and  b^gan  origin* 
ally,  *'  A  riddle  for  a  fool/'  The  alteration  is  in  the  same  hand 
as  the  rest  of  the  scene*,  and  this  strongly  indicates  that  this  par^ 
of  the  MS.  is  original,  as  furnished  by  the  author  of  It,  whoever 
he  was* 
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Into  a  hammer  111  convert  my  sword. 

Though  Venus  Vulcan  horn,  I'll  wive :  our  hall' 

Increased  by  us  may  grow  a  capitaL 

I  am  for  Vulcan  now,  for  Mars  no  more ; 

If  my  wife  scold,  my  bout<>hammer*  shall  roar. 

Smp.  Turn  garment^  tailor,  too^  and  be  not 
barr'd: 
I'll  marry  and  betake  me  to  my  yard» 
.^d  if  my  trade  then  prove  not  worth  a  dodkin, 
Curse,  curse  o'  women,  both  my  yard  and  bodkin ! 

Calve.  Then,  shoemaker,  the  last  of  all  the  rout^ 
Of  tailor,  Pergamus,  or  fair  Blacksnout : 
By  Mercury  I  swear  it  is  my  draught 
To  take  a  wife  and  use  the  gentle  craft. 


SONG  by  Bellario. 

Then  farewell  the  drunij  pike^  gun,  and  the 0k! 
If  a  man  hoes  Jarring  and  plenty  of  strife. 
To  try  his  vabur  let  him  taice  a  xcjfi, 

And  to  our  old  trades  again. 
Chorus.  And  to  our  old  trades  again. 
Come,  pergamus,  tailor,  and  Blacksnout  too^ 
The  shoemaker  will  teach  your  wives  all  what  to 

do, 
For  if  you  tread  amy  they  II  underlay  you : 

Then  to  our  old  trades  again  ! 
Chorus.  Then  to  our  old  trades  again ! 
So,  furious  Mars,  we  hid  thee  adieu. 
We  care  not  for  killing,  it's  a  life  for  a  lew :, 
So  let  us  be  Jogging  with  our  Jovial  crew^ 

'  Our  haU.'\  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  hall  of  trade. 

*  Boutmhammer,'^  Probably  a  technical  term  for  a  blacksmith's 
hammer.  Bwt,  besides  its  present  signification,  signified  formerly 
a  blow. 
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And  to  our  old  trades  again  I 
Chorus.  And  to  our  old  trades  again  I 

[Thunden 

BelL  Oh,  the  gods  are  angiyl  Let's  begone*    . 
AU.  Oh|  ohy  oh !  [Exeunt  runnings 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 


Before  the  Palace. 


Entfr  LsABCHUs  and  Leontius  meeting,  mujSM 

up  in  Cloaks. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Leon.  Why  dost  thou  laugh,  Learchus  ? 

Lear.  To  see  us  two  walk  thus  like  Satumistsr 
Muffled  up  in  a  condensed  cloud. 
Why  art  thou  sad,  Jj^ontius  ? 

Leon.  Trp^h,  1  know  not. 
Why  art  thou  melancholy  ? 

Lear.  Hang  me  if  I  can  telL    Oh,  now  I  re^ 
member: 
The  king  is  discontented,  and  we  courtiers 
Are  like  the  Macedonian  humourists, 
'Cause  Philip  had  a  wry  neck  they  wore  theirs  so,^ 
And  said  'twas  all  the  fashion :  yet^  methinks^ 
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"lis  sometfaiiig  more  tban  strange 

To  see  this  sudden  alteration ; 

Last  niebt  he  was  unbounded  and  profuse 

In  mirth  and  iovialty, '  but  looks  tois  mom 

As  if  he  hid  drunk  Lethe. 

Enter  RuFiNUs. 

RhT.  Plotting  still  ? 
You  think  to  outdo  mp  now  in  some  rare  springe 
To  catch  this  green-head  general;  but  you  shall 

not, 
Nay,  you  cannot :  know,  braye  spirits,  'tis  done ; 
Our  stratagem  has  taken  rare  effect. 
The  peace  is  made,  the  articles  confirmed, 
The  execution  past,  and  Tullius  sunk 
Lower  than  policy  can  evpr  search. 
Or  plumb  the  unnithomed  bottom.— 
What  means  this  silence?  Do  not  your  glad  hearts 
leap 
•  Into  your  bosom  to  hear  this  brave  revenge  ? 
Have  you  thus  far  mingled  your  bloods  with  mine, 
And  waded  hand  in  hand  through  death  and  hell 
And  do  you  now  repent  ? 
Zedr.  Leon.  Repent ! 
Ruf.  What  then  portends  this  sadness  ? 
Jjtar.  Understand  it : 
Saw  you  the  king  to-day  ? 
Ruf.  No,  What  succeeds  your  question  ? 
Lear.  He  is  wondrous  discontented. 
Riff.  What  of  that? 

Lem.  Think  you  he  has  not  caught  intelligence 
Of  Tullius'  murder,  or  this  feigned  truce  ? 
Bjuf.  Why,  saj^  he  have,  do  you  shrink  or  stud- 
dcr  at  it  ? 

5  Joueltic]  So  the  M^. 
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We  have  ventured  too  far  in  to  retire  now : 
But  ril  take  off  that  doubt,  'tis  no  auch  thing. 
Neither  does  grief  or  an^er  make  him  show 
A  wrinkled  front  or  a  dejected  look ; 
Tit  rather  too  much  joy,  surfeit  of  pleasure, 
And  those  sweet  delights  with  which  he  has  been 

sated 
This  last  night  [in]  the  arms  of  Philadelpha ; 
Tullius'  fair  hoard  was  made  his  cradle 
In  which  the  deril  and  lust  sate  rocking  him. 

Lear.  Is't  possible?  is  Tullius'  mounted  higher? 

Rftf.  Yes,  on  the  bom  of  greatness^ 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Buf.  And  being  fixed,  perchanfee, 
In  meditation  of  these  sugared  sins, 
He  did  not  greatly  mind  ye ;  there's  his  sadness : 
But  when  we  come  in  presence  you  shall  see 
Another  change  of  countenance,  for  I  am 
The  served*up  instrument  whose  tearing  brain 
Gives  motion  to  his  actions. — 

l^nter  Messenger. 

Sent  to  me  ? 

Mess.  And  all  your  honours. 
The  senate  sits  this  morning  instantly, 
The  king  in  person  too,  but  for  what  cause 
None  but  himself  yet  knows. 

Ruf.  'Tis  a  short  summons :  well,  we  shall  at- 
tend him.  \E.vit  Messenger. 

Lear.  What  thinks  Rufinus  now  ? 

Uuf^  By  Jovci  I  am  puzzled ;  yet,  now 
To  forge  or  study  foi  replies  would  show 
A  shallow  brain.    Let  not  our  timorous  guilt 
Betray  ourselves ;  and  scorn  the  worst  event ; 
If  we  must  down  let  us  like  cedars  fall, 
And  make  an  earthquake  tumbling,  that  our  fame 
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May  live  to  after-ages,  and  our  acts 

By  all  rare  politicians  be  eternized : 

Tis  nobler  far  than  live  in  such  a  state 

Where  worth  hath  no  reward,  merit  no  grace. 

Can  virtue  spring  where  true  regard  is  wanting? 

It  is  impossible :  Thus  join  we  then, 

And  let  our  fates  be  like  the  elements^ 

So  linked  and  chained  that  none  can  break  the 

twine 
But  they  that  twisted  it.    This  knot,  methinks. 
Resembles  just  the  trinal  sisterhood 
That  spun  our  thread  of  life :  make  much  on't 

then. 
Before  the  destinies  do  wind  it  up 
They  shall  have  many  turnings.  But  when  you  see 
There  is  no  remedy,  let  one  stroke  divide  us. 

Zear.  Lean.  Tis  resolved. 

[Comets  play  a  Lesson^ 

Ruf.  The  senate  s  coming,  fall  into  the  train. 

[JExeunt^ 


SCENE  11. 


The  Capitol. 


Enter  Makcellanus,  OldTvLLiVB^  and  two  other 
Senators;  thenTirvs  Marti  us,  RuFiNys,  LsAa* 
CHUs,  Leontius,  and  other  Attendants ;  Mar**' 
cus  TyLLius  in  Disguise^  among  other  Fetitionert. 

M.  TulL  I  hope  this  habit's  undiscoverable, 

[Aside* 

4) 
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In  which,  as  in  a  perspicle/  I  shall  s6e 
These  hidden  furies  tread  the  devil's  maze. 

Titus.  Grave  fathers, 
You  in  whose  wisdom  rest  the  states  of  kings, 
Whose  prudent  and  discreet  directions 
Uphold  and  govern  all  things  next  the  gods, 
To  you. I  now  appeal,  and  shall  in  brief 
Declare  the  motive  that  incited  us 
To  call  this  sudden  council.     I  must  first 
Confess  my  rashness,  that,  without  advice 
Of  your  sage  judgments  and  a  general  voice. 
We  made  a  general  thy  son,  Tullius,  * 
And  him  sent  forth  without  a  full  consent 
Against  the  Sabines  that  invaded  us ; 
The  error  is  acknowledged,  yet,  my  lords, 
The  strong  necessity  considered, 
The  fierceness  aS  the  insurrection, 
And  devastation  which  the  rebels  used, 
Was-  cause  sufficient  for  a  present  choice 
Without  deliberate  counciL 

9  Sen.  Twas  most  fit. 

Ruf.  A  policy  both  good  and  requisite. 

Titus^  We  are  excused  for't  then.     But,  reve- 
rend senate, 
Having  since  weighed  by  weighty  circumstance. 
Grounded  on  reason,  that  the  opinions 
And  several  censures  of  the  commonalty. 
And  some  of  our  great  peers  too,  may,  perchance, 
Out  of  their  ignorance  raise  a  mutiny 
That  might  in  time  work  a  conspiracy 
Against  young  Tullius, 
Kot  being  elected  by  a  public  voice, 
(For  what  they  do  without  [allj  malice  moves,    * 
Jint  thousands  envy  where  a  king  once  loycs)^ 

.   ^  Pertpide.]  Properly,  perspicil ;  a  perspective  glass. 

5  For  whaitkey  da  without  malice  movesp 
Bui  thmuands  envy  wk^re  a  king  once  loves,'^  Some  word  has 
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These  known  examples  make  us  cauteloiis^ 
Of  future  dangers :  therefore,  once  more,  lords. 
Deliver  your  minds  freely ;  if  you  think 
His  youth  or  judgment,  strength  or  discipline. 
Debilitate  his  person,  or  his  birth 
Make  him  unfit  to  undergo  a  place 
So  eminent  and  powerful,  call  him  home. 
Choose  a  more  able,  more  experienced  man. 
That  thirsts  for  such  an  honour,  and  let  him 
Revel  at  home  here  with  his  beauteous  bride : 
Poor  soul !  She  has  the  most  wrong ;  such  a  war 
Were  far  nfore  pleasing  to  a  courtier^ 
One  so  complete  and  young  as  Tullius  is. 
And  questionless  she'll  thank  ye.  Now,  you  hear 
The  cause  of  your  assembly,  speak  your  thoughts, 
And  let  your  nearts  and  tongues  so  sympathise 
That  truth  may  write  the  comments. 

O.  Tull,  Royal  sir, 
I  humbly  crave  I  may  be  pardoned. 
And  licensed  to  suspend  my  censure  vet^ 
Until  that  their  opinions  be  all  passed : 
A  father's  doom  will  be  thought  partial, 
Though  the  gods  record  it. 

Titus.  Use  your  will. 

Marceltan.  I  beg  like  liberty,  dread  sovereign : 
We  two  are  equal  sharers  in  his  honours ; 
'T would  ill  beseem  us  to  detract  from  him*  > 

Titus.  Shall  one  man  speak  for  all,  then  ? 

All.  Willingly. 


•evidently  been  dropped  by  accident  in  the  first  of  these  lines,  whicb 
I  have  ventured  to  supply.  The  meaning  is-—*'  What  is  done  by 
the  popular  voice  proceeds  or  is  executed  without  any  malicious 
interpretation,  but  thousands  envy  and  malign  what  a  king  doesi 
actuated  by  love  or  affection/' 

^  CMutekmsJ  i.  e.  Cautious.  So  in  Julius  Caesar,  Bruhu  say^ 

^*  Swear  priestSi.  and  cowards^  and  men  camidous^ 
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1  Sen.  And  whom  your  majesty  shall  please  to 
cal1» 
His  voice  shall  give  a  general  approbation. 

Titus.  Rufinus,  you  are  he  then, 

Buf.  I,  my  liege? 

Titus.  Refusal  is  in  vkin,  well  have  it  so. 

Rtif.  The  most  unworthiest  creature. 

Titus.  Wrong  not  your  worth,  We  know  your 
merits,  sir. 
You  have  done  good  service  in  the  liice  affairs, 
And  know  best  what  belongs  to't:  Therefore, 
speak. 

Ruf.  With  pardon  then  I  shall. 
Your  highness  might  hav€  made  a  surer  choice  ^ 
Of  an  approved  soldier  5  but  a  man 
More  daring  and  more  valiant,  Rome  contains  not ; 
For  what  he  wants  in  years  and  discipline, 
His  industry  and  spirit  countervails ; 
He^s  mild  and  courteous  to  the  people  too. 
Which  is  the  chain  that  ties  the  soldiers'  hearts 
And  general's  together ;  last  and  chief, 
He's  ftrtunate,  crying  as  Casar^  did, 
Who,  being  tossed  in  a  small  boat  at  sea 
In  a  tempestuous  storm,  cheared  up  the  mariners 
With,  *  On,  brave  hearts !  Think  not  of  fear,  you 

bear 
Me  and  my  fortunes  ;* 
Which  shows  that  resolution  is  the  crown 
Of.all  a  soldier's  honours,  and  brings  in 
A  happy  conquest :  AH  this  Tullius  has. 
No  doubt  need  to  be  made  then  of  his  worth, 
But  that  he  still  enjoy  it. 

jill.  Tis  confirmed* 

Lear.  Stand  away, 
I  pr'y  thee  let  me  hug  him  j  by  this  hand, 

f  Cassias.']  Corrected  in  the  MS.  by  another  hand« 
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l«eoiitius,  the  devira  a  novice  to  him. 

M.  TulL  [AparL]  I  am  swallowed  in  this  quick- 
sand ;  all  my  thoughts 
Again  are  quite  diverted :  He  speak  thus ! 

Titus.  Rufinus,  you  have  givea  a  noble  verdict. 
We  are  become  your  debtor* 

Lictor.  [IVithin.]  Back  there,  back !  keep  back. 

Ruf.  What  uproar's  that,  disturbs  the  senate  ? 

Enter  a  Lictor. 

Lictor.  A  captain  post  from  the  camp* 
Titus.  Admit  him  straight. 

Unter  M^rcsllus. 

Lictor.  Your  sword* 

Marc.  No,  sir, 'tis  kept  for  a  far  better  use. 
Than  cut  his  master's  throat. 

Ruf.  A  guard ! 

Marc.  Ten  guards!  There  are  some  persons 
here 
Ten  millions  cannot  shelter. 

1  Sen.  What  means  this  P 

Marc*  King,  king !  s^enate ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  speak  to  you  in  a  tone 
Would  drown  the  voice  of  thunder,  that,  the  sound 
Being  echoed  by  this  marble  capitol. 
Each  syllable  were  doubled  in  your  ears. 
Or  that  you  had  more  hearts,  for  those  weak  strings 
Will  crack  at  the  first  sentence.    Tullius  is 

JU.  What? 

Marc.  Dead ;  (does  that  damp  you  ?)  he  is  mur« 
dered* 

AIL  Ha!  Murdered! 

M.  Tull.  [Apart.']  Now  it  begins  to  work. 

Marc,  Yes,  murdered. 
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Butchered  by  most  mhnmaii  slaughter,  treacheiy. 

O.  TuU.  Forgive  me,  Jupiter !  When  he  said 
dead 
I  had  almost  shed  a  tear,  but  murder  straight 
Caused  fiery  rage  to  dry  it  up  again. 

Marcdlan.  The  manner,  good  Marcellus,  or  hy 
whom  ? 

Marc.  By  Titus  Martius« 

AIL  The  king ! 

Marc.  Yes.* 

Titus  Traitof! 

Marc.  Tyrant! — He,  'twas  he,  grave  lords, 
Thati>y  damn'd  feigned  articles  of  peace 
Conspired  our  general's  ruin*    To  this  truth 
I  here  give  up  my  body  to  more  torments 
Than  can  by  man  be  thought  on,  and  rejoice 
To  lose  my  life  so  meritoriously, 
As  to  discover  this  black  treachery. 

Rt{f.  [AparL]  Beyond  our  wishes  published. 

TitJiS.  Villain,  thy  death  shall  be  more  terrible 
Than  ever  time  could  pattern. 

O.  TulL  £xcept  thine.  [Rises. 

Off  with  these  robes  of  peace  and  clemency, 
And  let  us  hoop  our  aged  limbs  with  steel. 
And  study  tortures  for  this  tyranny. 

Marc.  Tis  needless,  sir ;  vengeance  is  near  at 
hand : 
Lord  Marius  and  Armanus  are  conjoined, 
And  vow  for  their  dear  friend's  untimely  fall 
To  lay  his  palace  level  with  the  dust. 
And  kill  the  tyrant  in  the  capitol, 
In  the  very  throne  he  has  pollutecl  so. 

Mu/.  Desperate  traitors!  See  you  now^  dread 
sir. 
This  brood  of  vipers  ?  Who  can  suffer  this  ? 

*  TeSfJbr  an  hour,]  The  three  last  words  arc  erased  in  the  MS. ' 
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L^ontius  and  Learchus,  lef  s  to  arms ! 

Give  U8  three  leave,  my  liege :  We*n  raise  such 

force 
To  guard  Rome  and  your  person, 
That  Marius  and  Armanus  shall  as  soon 
Grasp  lightning  as  but  touch  a  hair  of  you. 

Leon.  [Aside.'\  Excellent  villsun ! — Cm  that  we 
were  gone  onee. 

Titus.  Stir  not  I  do  entreat  you  let  'em  come. 
If  I  be  guilty  of  these  practices/ 
Let  me  with  shame  and  horror  suffer  for't 
There's  the  arch«wreath  ;  thus  we  disthrone  our^ 

self, 
And,  as  a  private  man^  will  answer  here 
'Gainst  all  objections.    Only  let  me  cra^e 
Sabinns  may  be  sent  for  with  all  speedy 
Who,  dreadless  in  his  articles,  may  come : 
The  law  of  arms  does  warrant  him. 
S  Sen^  See  it  done* 

Enter  a  JUctot. 

Lict.  Iteverend  lords, 
There  is  a  pilgrim  sent  from  the  SabineSj 
That  craves  admittance  into  th'  capitol. 

Titus^  Bring  him  with  speed  to  th'  senate* 

Ruf.  On  my  life. 
Some  strange  confession  of  this  stratagem 
And  penitent  submission. 

*  Practket.^  That  is,  insidious  articles,  or  stratagems*    So  ia 
Massiogel^l  Parliament  of  Love  x 

■■      ■**  I  am  infenned 
That  he  was  apprehended  by  her  fraciice^ 
And  when  he  comes  to  trial  for,  his  life, 
She*U  rise  up  his  accuser.'' 
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Enter  Sabinvs  in  a  Palmares  Habit,  w^h  kc    * 
throws  off;  with  a  Postmaster. 

Sab.  The  gods  of  Rome  protect  ye. 

AU.  Ha,  Sabinus ! 

Sab.  Yes.    Do  you  wonder  ?  Though  a  native 
love 
Caused  a  transgression  to  regain  our  owni 
We  now  are  Titus'  substitutes^  and  <;ome 
In  peace  and  duty  to  acknowl^ge  i% 
There  is  my  warrant. 

Titus.  For  t^y  death,  damn'd  rebel  1 
!No  warrant,  nor  no  articles  of  mjne. 
From  whom  didst  thou  receive  it  ? 

Sab.  What  matters  that  ?  Suppose  I  have  forgol^ 
Tliexe^s  thy  4>wn  hand  to  witness  it. 

Titus*  Thou  art  deceived,  Sabinus ;  'twas  a  trick 
To  train  thee  to  the  block ;  'tis  counterfeit ; 
Therefore,  if  thou  hast  hope  of  any  mercy, 
Confess  from  whom  thou  hadst  it. 

Sab.  I  shall  disclose  your  plot  if  I  talk  thus. 

Titus.  Slave,  what  plot  ? 

Sab.  Young  Tullius'  murder ;  the  caution,  sir. 
Of  these  sworn  articles,  delivered  me 
By  this  chief  Postmaster,  whom  I  have,  brought 
To  testify  as  much. 

Ruf.  Now  we  are  caught :  [Aside^ 

Hell  and  damnation  strike  him  dumb  for  ever ! 

O.  TulL  From  whom  received  you  this  ? 

Postm.  Oh,  pardon — 

Jitif.  Peace,  fearful  slave  1 
Thou  shalt  not  have  the  glory  to  pronounce  it : — 
It  was  from  me. 

.  Learch.  Let  us  have  part  of  it ; — ^'twas  from  us 
three. 

Ruf.  It  is  confessed ;  give  sentence.  Ha,  ha,  ha  { 

vpi.  I.  I 
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Could  you  imagine,  dotards,  that  our  spirits 
Could  brook  an  upstart  stripling  to  be  borne 
Up  to  the  clouds  with  pomp,  and  we  rejected. 
But  we  would  check  your  peacock  ? 

Sen.  Lictors,  seize  him.  \Th^  ere  seized. 

Learch.  Come,  come,  quick,  dispatch : 
Now  we  have  reached  the  pitch  of  our  desires, 
TTis  hell  to  hold  life  longer, 

M.  TuU.  [Thrwoing  off  his  Disguise.]  In  that  hell 
Your  conscience  shall  torment  ye,  *  On  my  knee 
I  beg  that  for  their  sentence/ 

AU  Tullius! 

Learch.  Death  now  were  heaven. 

Ruf.  What  incantation's  this  ? 

O.  TuU.  O  blessed  metamorphosis ! 

Marcellan.  This  capitol  appears  a  new  Elysium. 

M.  TuU.  Sacred  sir,  let  me  adore  your  goodness. 
That  are  in  all  things  so  unmatchable. 

Titus.  Thy  virtues  make  it  so.     Rise,  Tullius, 
And  be  thy  own  judge  of  these  impious  crimes. 

M.  TuU.  The  doom  is  passed  already.    If  your 
grace 
And  favour  will  permit  it,  they  shall  live* 

Tttus.  Live,  Tullius  ? 

M.  TuU.  Yes,  dear  sir  j     • 
Their  own  bloods  cannot  wash  away  their  fact, 
'lis  so  infectious ;  but  their  conscience  may, 
Touched  with  this  mercy,  purge  the  sin  away. 

Titus.  Thou  still  transcend'st  in  goodness :  Have 
thy  wish, 
Let  'em  still  live,  but  never  near  the  court 

Riif.  ^  The!  farther  thence,  the  farther  from  my 
pain, 

« 

3  lliis  and  the  concluding  speech  are  in  the  same  hand-wiitiDg 
as  the  commencement  of  the  play« 
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Parched  Afric's  desarts  will  more  please  than 
Rome. 
[Esetrnt  RuFiNuSy  Le^kchus^  and  Leontius. 

Ef^cr  Fhiladelpha,  Marius^  Lelia^  and 

Arm  AN  us. 

Titus.  Welcome  to  thy  husband's  noble  triumph^ 
Where  he  has  vanquished  his  domestic  foes, 
As  he  has  done  his  country's  foes  abroad. 
Here,  Tullius,  take  her,  worthy  of  thy  virtues. 
And  worthy  the  imperial  seat  of  Rome, 
When  thou  shalt  gain  her  voices  to  be  king,  * 
As  I  foresee  thou  wilt    Marius,  and  Lelia  top, 
Enjoy  the  harvest  of  your  ripened  loves ; 
I  have  tried  you  all,  and  fina  you  worthy  favour ; 
For  whilst  I  reign,  on  virtue  will  I  smile^ 
And  honour  only  with  me  still  prevail.    [Exeunt. 


THE  KNIGHT 


OF 


THE  BURNING  PESTLE. 


\ 


THE 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  BURNING  PESTLE. 


This  very  admirable  performance,  which  is  certainly  the  moit 
ancient  specimen  of  burlesque  comedy  in  the  language,  was  first 
published  in  the  year  1613,'  with  a  dedication  of  the  bookseller, 
which  fortunately  determines  the  date,  though  the  former  editors 
have  all  misconceived  its  writer^s  meaning ;  but  it  leaves  us  in  the 
dkrk  relative  to  the  question  whether  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
joined  in  the  composition,  or  whether  it  was  the  work  of  one  of 
them*  Burre,  in  the  beginning  of  his  dedication,  speaks  of  the  pa* 
rents^  but  afterwards  mentions,  more  than  once,  the  /aiher  in  the 
ringular  case ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  former  terra 
he  includes  Robert  Keysar,  whom  he  calls  the  foster-father  of  the 
play,  which  was  printed  without  any  author's  name.  The  second 
edition  has,  indeed,  both  names  in  the  title-page ;  but  the  address 
to  the  reader  speaks  of  a  single  author,  and  the  last  editors  say, 
that  the  prologue  does  so  likewise.  The  passage  of  the  latter  al* 
luded  to,  the  whole  of  which  is  verbally  transcribed  from  a  play 
of  Lilly's,  runs  in  the  following  words :— •*'  We  hdpe  you  will  be 

*  The  title-page  of  this  very  valuable  edition  is  as  follows:  ~ 
**  The  iijaight  of  The  Burning  Pesde. 


'Quod  si 


Judiciumtfibtilefindendisartibusillud 

Ad  libroi  et  ad  hac  mutarum  dona  vocares  :     , 

Baotum  in  crastojurare  aire  natum. 

HoRAT.  in  Epist  ad«  Oct  Ai^. 

I  Then  a  round  circle,  with  the  motto.  In  Domino  Confido,]  London ; 
Printed  for  Walter  JSurre,  and.are  to  be  sold  at  the  Signe  of  the  Crane, 
in  Paul's  Church-yard^  1613." 
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free  from  unkind  reports,  or  mistaking  the  mUhon  intention/^  It 
is  evident  that  aiUkart  may  other  be  the  genitive  case  of  the  pla- 
nl  or  of  the  singular ;  *  and  hence  the  authori^  is  totally  nselev. 
We  must  thereroie  rest  uncertain  whether  this  satirical  effusion 
was  a  joint  production,  though  the  authority  for  ascribmg  it  to  a 
single  author,  who  is  most  lik^y  to  have  been  Fletcher,  seems  to  be^ 
the  stronger.  With  regard  to  the  year  in  which  the  play  was  pro- 
duced, we  are  assured  by  Walter  Burre,  in' veiy  strong  term^  that 
it  came  into  the  world  above  a  full  year  before  the  publication  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  as  the  first  part  of  the  latter  appeared  in  l60Sf 
the  date  of  the  comedy,  if  we  admit  the  dedicator's  authority,  as 
hitherto  explained,  was  l604«  The  last  editors  mention'some  very 
reasonable  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  when  they  en* 
deavour  to  prove  their  point  at  once,  by  informing  Us  that  we  have 
no  account  of  Hey  wood's  Four  Prentices  of  London,  which  Is  al* 
luded  to  and  ridiculed  in  it,  till  the  year  l6l2,  they  only  prove  that 
they  never  eondc^scended  to  look  into  that  play*  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  that  drama  '*  To  the  honest  and  high-spirited  Prentices,  the. 
Readers,-'  Hey  wood  excuses  the  defect  of  the  play-  which  he  puln 
lished  in  l6l2  in  the  following  words:-—'*  None  but  to  you  (ae 
whom  this  play  most  especially  concerns)  I  thought  good  to  de^ 
dicate  this  labour ;  which,  though  written  many  years  since,  in* 
my  infancy  of  judgment  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  my  first  prac- 
tice, yet  understanding  (by  what  means  I  know  not)  it  was  iir 
these  more  exquisite  and  refined  tiroes  tu  come  to  the  press  in  such 
a  forwardness  ere  it  came  to  my  knowledge,  that  it  was  past  pre- 
iFcntion ;  and  then  knowing  withal  that  it  comes  shoit  of  that  ac- 
curateness  both  in  plot  and  stile,  that  these  more  censorious  days 
with  greater  curiosity  acquire,  I  must  thus  excuse :  that  as  plays 
were  tkeUf  some Jif teen  or  nateen  years  age,  it  was*  in  the  fashion.'^ 
This  throws  back  the  date  of  the  production  ef  Hey  wood's  play  to 
the  year  1596  or  1 597»  and  indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  it  strongly 
leminds  us  of  the  dramatic  performances  of  Kyd  and  Marlow,'then 
in  vogue.  The  other  plays  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  are  all 
of  the  more  early  period  of  the  English  sta^,  and  that  which  bears 
the  latest  date  (viz.  the  second  part  of  Hey  wood's  If  you  know 
not  me  you  know  Nobody)  was  printed  first  in  l605,  but  pro* 
bably  acted  some  years  before*  From  these  circumstances,  it  will 
appear,  that  Walter  Burre's  assertion,  as  it  was  undefstood  by  Se* 
ward  and  the  last  editors,  is  so  far  not  improbable ;  but  there  are 
other  circumstances  which  render  the  precedence  of  Fletcher's 
play  to  Don  Quixote  in  jMint  of  time  very  unlikely.    In  the  first 

• 
*  The  editors  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  mistake  respecting  the  pro» 
isgue  to  the  Mad  Lover,  (see  votlV.  p.  135.) 
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place,  the  coincidences  between  the  adventures  of  the  hero  of  otMr 
authors  and  that  of  Cervantes  are  too  striking  to  have  been  ac- 
cidental and  the  supposition  of  the  latter  having  seen  this  clrama 
is  quite  out  of  the  question;  whereas  our  poets,  who  understood  Spa* 
nish,  then  a  very  fashionable  language,  probably  read  Don  Quixote 
within  a  few  years  after  its  appearance.  Indeed  the  very  name  of 
the  play  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Knight  of  the  Burnmg  Shield, 
though  no  doubt  our  poets  may  have  derived  the  appellation  from 
some  ancient  romance,  as^Shakspeare  probably  did  the  epithet  oi 
the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp,  which  Falstaff  bestows  on  Bar« 
dolph*  But  the  following  lines  in  the  last  act  seem  to  convey  so 
pointed  an  allusion  to  BanquoV  ghost  in  Macbeth,  that  we  may 
conjecture,  with  strong  probability,  that  the  present  drama  was 
produced  subsequently  to  that  tragedy,  which  Mr  Malone  and  Mr 
€halmer9  agree  in  placing  in  the  ^ear  1606,  upon  very  plausible 
authority:—* 

**  When  thou  art  at  thy  table  with  thy  friends. 
Merry  in  h^art,  and  filled  with  swelling  wine, 
1^1  come  in  midst  of  all  thy  pride  and  mirth. 
Invisible  to  all  men  but  thyself. 
And  whisper  such  a  sad  tale  in  thine  ear, 
Shall  make  thee  let  the  cup  fall  from  thy  hand. 
And  stand  as  mute  and  pale  as  death  itself."' 

An  attentive  consideration  of  Walter  Burre's  dedication  provesy 
however,  that  when  he  asserted  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 
to  be  elder  than  Don  Quixote  by  a  full  year,  he  did  not  allude 
to  the  appearance  of  the  original  of  the  latter  in  Spain,  which  he 
was  most  probably  utterly  ignorant  of,  but  to  the  publication  of 
Shel ton's  translation  in  l6l2.  This  ascertains  the  date  of  our 
drama  to  be  the  year  1611,  and  accordingly  the  publisher  says 
that  he  had  retained  the  copy^  which  he  obtained  from  his  patron 
soon  after  the  original  representation  of  the  play,  privately  for  two 
years,  and  ^is  exactly  corroborates  the  date  above*mentk)ned^  as 
he  published  it  in  l6l3.  I  am  gratified  to  state,  that  in  this  par- 
ticular I  have  the  satisfaction  of  coinciding  in  the  opinfon  of  Mr 
John  Kemble,  to  whom  this  part  of  the  present  work  is  under  pe« 
culiar  obligations,  as  stated  in  the  Introduction. 

From  the  dedication  to  the  first  quarto,  it  appears  that  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  was  damned  on  its  first  appearance. 
It  was  probably  the  rage  of  the  citizens,  and  particularly  of  the 
sturdy  London  apprentices,  which  condemned  a  production  in 


'  In  the  first  act  a  quotation'  occurs  from  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV.^- 
which  supports  the  conjecture,  that  the  above  lines  r^er  to  Macbeth. 
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which  they  were  so  severely  satiricedU  However*  it  was 
and  acted  with  considerable  success  in  tubBe<|pient  periods.  In  l6SBf 
the  28th  February,  it  was  presented  at  court*  and  at  the  Cock-pit 
in  Dmry-lane.  In  the  same  year  a  second  quarto  appeared,  with 
the  following  title :  **  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  Full  of 
Itfirth  and  Delight.  Written  by  Francis  Beaumont  and  John 
Fletcher,  Gent.  As  it  is  now  acted  by  her  Majesties  Servants  at 
the  Private  House  in  Dmiy-lane,  l635.  [Then  the  same  motto 
from  Horace  as  in  the  first  quairto.}  London :  Printed  by  N.  O.  for 
J.  S.  ]635.'*  In  l6S9  i^  ^vas  appropriated,  with  other  plays,  to 
the  same  theatre  ;*  and,  after  the  Restoration,  was  revived  with  a 
new  prologue,  spoken  by  Mrs  Ellen  Gwyn.  Since  the  time  of 
Langbaine  it  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  theatres* 

The  object  of  this  burlesque  drama,  which  was  written!  in  eight 
days,  as  Burre  informs  us,  appears  to  be  twofold :  first,  to  expose 
the  fashion  of  romance*  reading,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient 
heroic  plays  ;  and,  secondly,  to  satirize  the  city.  The  pli^y  prin- 
cipally ridiculed  in  it  is  Hey  wood's  Four  Prentices  of  London,  as 
first  remarked  by  the  historian  of  English  Poetry,  who,  as  well  as 
a  late  reviewer,  supposes  that  the  latter  is  a  mixture  of  the  serious 
and  burlesque,  from  which  opinion  I  have  ventured  to  dissents' 
It  jnay  be  observed,  moreover,  that  most  of  the  plays  enumerated 
in  the  Induction^  are  by  the  same  author,  who  at  that  time 
•had  not  dignified  his  fame  by  such  plays  as  A  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness,  a  Challenge  for  Beauty,  or  The  English  Traveller.' 

*  A  curious  allusion,  which  proves  the  popularity  of  the  comedy  at 
the  time,  occurs  in  Richard  Brome's  Sparagus  Garden,  first  acted  in 
1635  :— 

**  Rebecca,  I  long  to  see  a  plav,  and,  above  all  plays.  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning What  d'ye  call'tr 

Monylacke,  Tlie  Knight  of  the  Bumins  Pestle. 

Rebecca.  Pestle  is't?  I  thought  of  another  thing,  but  I  would  fiiin  see 
it*  They  say  there's  a  grocer's  boy  kills  a  giant  in  it,  and  another  little 
boy  that  does  a  citizen's  wife  the  daintiliest— but  I  would  fain  see  their 
best  actor  do  me ;  I  would  so  put  him  to't !  They  should  find  another 
thing  of  handling  of  me,  I  warrant  'em." 

'  See  Warton's  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act,  and  the  edir 
tor's  observations  on  it 

^  Langbaine  supposes  the  Introduction  of  the  citizen  and  his  wife  o6 
the  stage  to  be  taaen  from  Ben  Jonson's  Staple  of  News,  which  did  not 
appear  till  twelve  years  afler  the  publication  of  The  Knight  of  the  Bui:^« 
ing  Pestle,  and  in  the  very  year  of  Fletcher's  death. 

^  Syropson  conceived  a  most  strange  notion,  that  **  the  keenest  part 
of  the  satire"  was  levelled  at  Spenser,  and  that  the  plav  was  suppressed 
for  nine  years,  as  he  supposed,  by  means  of  Spenser  s  friends ! 

12 
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The  other  object  of  the  present  drama,  mentioned  above,  was 
but  too  common  at  the  time',  pardcidarly  in  those  plays  which 
were  acted  at  the  private  houses,  such  as  Blackfriars  and  the 
Cock-pit,  or  Drury-lane,  where  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 
was  brought  out;  The  larger  the^tres^  such  as  the  Fortune,  and 
the  Red  Bull,  where  Heywood's  Four  Prentices  was  performed, 
seem  to  have  been  principally  frequented  by  the  citisens,  who 
would,  however,  naturally  have  an  eye  upon  any  abuse  bestowed 
upon  them  at  the  court^theatres,  and  to  this  jealousy  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle  probably  fell  a  sacrifice  at  its  first  repre* 
sentation. 


DEDICATION 


OF  THE  FIRST  EDITiONi  l6l3. 


To  hUnumy  loayi  endeared  Friend  Matter  Robert  Iteyunr. 

SlE, 

This  unfortunate  child,  who,  in  eight  days,  (as  lately  I  have  learn- 
ed,) was  begot^nd  born,  soon  after  was,  by  his  parents,  (perhaps, 
because  he  was  so  unlike  his  brethren,)  exposed  to  the  wide  wond, 
who,  for  want  of  judgment,  or  not  understanding  the  privy  mark 
of  irony  about  it,  (which  showed  it  was  no  offspring  of  any  vulgpv 
brain,)  utterly  rejected  it :  so  that,  for  want  of  acceptance,  it  was 
even  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and  was  in  danger  to  have  been 
smothered  in  perpetual  oblivion,  if  you  (out  of  your  direct  ani^Mt^ 
thy  to  ingratitude)  had  not  been  moved  both  to  relieve  and  che« 
fish  it :  wherein  I  must  needs  commend  both  your  judgment,  un« 
derstanding,  and  singular  love  to  good  wits ;  You  afterwards  sent 
it  to  me,  yet,  being  an  infant  and  somewhat  ragged,  I  have  foster- 
ed it  privately  in  my  bosom  these  two  years,  and  now,  to  show  ray 
love,  retuni  it  to  you,  clad  in  good  lasting  clothes,  which  scarab 
memory  will  wear  out,  and  able  to  speak  for  itself ;  and  withal,  as 
It  telleth  me,  desirous  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  world,  where,  if  yet 
it  be  welcome,  father,  foster-father,  nurse,  and  child,  all  have  their 
desired  end.  If  it  be  slighted  or  traduced,  it  hopes  his  father  will 
beget  him  a  younger  brother,  who  shall  revenge  his  quarrel,  and 
challenge  the  world  either  of  food  and  merely  literal  interpreta- 
tion, or  illiterate  misprision.  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  of  the 
race  of  Don  Quixote;  we  both  may  confidently  swear  it  is  his 
elder  above  a  year ;  and,  therefore,  may  (by  virtue  of  his  birth- 
right) challenge  the  wail  of  him.  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  meet 
in  their  adventures,  and  I  hope  the  breaking  of  one  staff  will  make 
them  friends ;  and  perhaps  they  will  combine  themselves,  and  tra- 
vel through  the  world  to  seek  their  adventures.  So  I  commend 
bim  to  his  good  fortuoei  and  myself  to  your  love.  Your  assured 
friend,  W.  B. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THIS  COMEDY. 


[from  T£[£  second  edition,  1635.] 


GsyTLfeMBVy  tbe  world  is  so  nice  in  these  our  times,  that  for 
apparel  there  is  no  fashion  ;  for  music  (which  is  a  rare  art,  though 
how  slighted)  no  instrument ;  for  diet,  none  but  the  French  kick- 
shaws that  are  delicate ;  and  for  plays,  no  invention  but  that  which 
now  runneth  an  invective  way,  touching  some  particular  person?, 
or  else  it  is  contemned  before  it  is  thoroughly  understood.  This 
18  all  that  1  have  to  say,  that  ^he  author  had  no  intent  to  wrong 
any  one  in  this  comedy ;  but,  as  a  merry  passage,  here  and  there 
interlaced  it  with  delight^  which  he  hopes  will  please  all,  and  be 
hurtful  to  none.. 


PROLOGUE, 

FROM  THE  SECOND  EDITION* 


Wriex  the  bee  can  suck  no  honey,  «he  leaves  her  sdng  be* 
bind ;  and  where  the  bear  cannot  find  ort^nnifiR  to  heal  his  grief, 
be  blasteth  all  the  other  leaves  with  his  breath.  We  f^^r  it  is  like 
to  bre  so  with  us ;  that,  seeing  you  cannot  draw  from  our  labours 
tweet  content,  you  leave  behind  you  a  sour  mislike,  and  with  open 
reproach  blame  our  good  meaning,  because  ypu  c^nnpt  reap  the 
wonted  mirth.  Our  intent  was  at  this  time  to  move  inward  de» 
light,  not  outward  lightness ;  and  to  breed  (if  it  might  be)  softsmi* 
ling,  not  loud  laughing;  knowing  it,  to  the  wise,  to  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  hear  counsel  mixed  wUh  wit,  as  to  the  foolish,  to  have 
sport  mingled  with  rudeness.  They  were  banished  the  Uieatre  of 
Athens,  and  from  Rome  hissed,  that  brought  parasites  on  the  stagey 
with  apish  actions,  or  fools  with  uncivil  habits,  or  courtezans  with 
immodest  words.  Vfe  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  far  from  unseem- 
ly speeches,  to  make  your  ears  glow,  as  we  hope  you  will  be  free 
from  unkind  reports,  or  mistaking  the  authors  intention,  who  ne- 
ver aimed  at  any  one  particular  in  this  play,  to  make  our  cheeks 
blush*  And  thus  I  leave  it,  and  thee  to  thine  own  censuiei  to  like 
or  dislike*    Vak* ' 

'  And  thus  I  leave  it,  &c]  These  words  seem  more  addressed  to  the 
reader  than  spectator i  to  whom  this  address  rather  would  apply  as  an  cpt- 
l0ftie.— Ed.  1778. 

This  prologue  is  no  other  than  a  verbal  transcript  from  the  oneprefized 
to  Lillys  Sappho  and  Phaco,  the  following  passajge  beine  omitted :  **  The 
|mifi>n  never  q>reBdeth  her  wings  in  the  sun  when  she  luith  liny  wAi  fee* 
Siers :  Yet  have  we  ventured  to  present  our  exercises  before  your  judg- 
ments, when  we  know  them  full  of  weak  matter,  yielding  rather  our- 
selves to  the  courtesy  which  we  have  ever  found,  than  to  the  predseness 
which  we  ought  to  fear."  As  this  prolopie  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  first 
jiuartok  it  was  prdtxibly  adopted  mm  Lilly  at  the  representation  at  court 
in  1689. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE, 

Speaker  of  the  Prohgue,  ^ 

The  Citizen^  f  sitting  below  amidst  the 

The  Citizen's  Wykj  i     spectators. 

Ralph,  his  apprentice^      ^ 

Vcntcrwels,  a  richmerchantjfather  qfLuct^ 

Jasper,  his  apprentice. 

Master  Humphrey,  a  friend  to  the  merchant. 

Old  Master  Merrythought,  father  of  Jasper  and 

Michael. 
Michael,  second  son  of  Mistress  Merrythought. 
Tim,  acting  as  squire       >        ^  ^ 
George,  acting  as  dwarf  >  ^ 

Host* 
Barher. 
Tapster. 

J%ree  supposed  Knights^ 
A  Captain* 
William  Hamerton. 
George  Greengoose. 
Sergeant. 
Soldiers. 
Boy,  that  danceth  and  singeth. 

Luce,  the  merchants  daughter ,  beloved  of  and  losing 

Jasper. 
Mistress  Merrythought,  Jasper's  mother. 
Woman  captive. 
Fompiona,  princess  of  Moldavia.  * 

SCENE, — Londop,  and  the  neighbouring  Coun- 
try, excepting  Act  IV.  Scene  II.  where  it  is  in 
Moldavia. 

'  A  rich  merchant']  The  name  of  this  character  is  mentioned 
to'  be  Venterweis,  and  ii  has  been  thought  better  to  distinguish  him 
by  it  throughout. 

*  Pompiona»2  This  character^  as  well  as  some  other  inferior 
ones,  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  the  list  of  the  dranuUh 
persona. 
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INDUCTION. 

£nter  Speaker  of  the  Prohgue.  The  Citizen,  his 
fVife^  and  Ral^h,  sitting  beUrw  the  Stage  among 
the  Spectators.  Sewral  Gentlemen  sitting  upon 
the  Stage.^ 

Prologue.  From  aU  thafs  near  the  courts  from  all 
that's  great  . 
Within  the  compass  of  the  city-walls^ 
We  now  hwoe  brought  our  scene — — 

'  Seeerd  gentlemen  iitting  upon  the  ttage^l  This  stage  direction, 
as  well  as  that  respecting  the  citizen  and  his  wife  and  prentice,  hat 
Ijeen  added,  being  eTidently  indicated  by  the  context*  The  prac* 
tice  of  accommodating  gallants  with  seats  on  the  stage,  is  often  al« 
luded  to  in  old  plays ;  and  they  commonly  paid  from  sixpence  to 
a  shilling  for  a  stool*  according  to  the  value  of  the  seat  See  The 
Woman-Hater,  vol.  X.  p.  23,  and  Malone's  Historical  Account  of 
th«  English  Stage  (Shakspeaie,  1803,  vol.  IIL  p«  790  l^he  ex- 
pence  even  exceeded  what  i*  stated  above^  particularly  at  Blftik^ 
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Citizen  leaps  upon  the  Stage. 

Cit.  Hold  your  peace,  goodman  boy ! 

ProU  What  do  you  mean,  sir  i 

Cit.  That  you  have  no  good  meaning :  This  se- 
ven years  there  hath  been  plays  at  this  house,  I 
have  observed  it,  you  have  still  girds  at  citizens; 
and  now  you  call  your  play,  ^'  llie  London  Mcp 
chant."  Down  with  your  title,  boy,  down  with 
your  title ! 

Prol  Are  you  a  member  of  the  noble  city  ? 

Cit.  I  am. 

Prol  And  a  freeman  ? 

Cit.  Yea,  and  a  grocer. 

Prol.  So,  grocer ;  then,  by  your  sweet  favour, 
we  intend  no  abuse  to  the  city. 

Cit.  No,  sir  ?  yes,  sir ;  if  you  were  not  resolved 
to  play  the  Jacks,*  what  need  you  study  for  new 
subjects,  purposely  to  abuse  your  betters  ?  Why 
could  not  you  be  contented,  as  well  as  others, 
with  the  legend  of  Wbittington^^  or  the. Life  and 


friars,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  fashionable  theatre* 
So^  in  the  character  of  an  Itins  of  Court-man,  in  The  Young.  Gal- 
lant's Whirligig,  by  F.  L.  1629. 4to,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Haslewood : 

*^  The  Cockpit  heretofore  would  serve  his  wi^, 
But  now  upon  the  Friar's  stage  he'll  sit; 
It  must  be  so,  though  this  expensive  fool 
Should  pay  an  angel  for  a  paltry  stool." 

*  If  you  "were  not  resolved  to  play  the  Jacks.]  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  proverbial  expression  at  the  time.  It  occurs  in  The  Tev* 
pest#  where  Stephano  says  to  Caliban-**'  Monster,  your  fairy» 
which  you  say  is  a  harmless  fairj^  has  done  little  better  than/>^« 
ed  the  Jack  with  us/'  Dr  Johnson  supposes  the  phrase  to  refer  to 
Jack  with  a  lanthorn,  the  ignis  fatuus. 

^  <  Whittington^  &c.]  This  play  wras  probably  never  printed,  but 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books,  Feb.  8, 1604,  with  the  followipg 
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Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  with  the  building 
df  the  Royal  Exchange  ?^  or  the  story  of  Queen 
Eleanor,^  with  the  rearing  of  London-Bridge  upoii 
wool-sacks? 

ProL  You  seem  to  be  an  understanding  man ; 
what  would  you  have  us  do,  sir  ? 

CiL  Why,  present  something  notably  in  ho- 
nour of  the  commons  of  the  city. 

ProL  Why,  what  do  you  say  to  the  Life  and 
Death  of  fat  Drake,  or  the  Repairing  of  Fleet  Pri- 
vies?* 

at.  I  do  not  like  that :  but  I  will  have  a  citi- 
zen,  and  he  shall  be  of  my  own  trade. 

ProL  Oh,  3rou  should  have  told  us  your  mind  a 
month  since ;  our  play  is  ready  to  begin  now. 

Cit.  Tis  all  one  for  that ;  I  will  have  a  groceii 
und  he  shall  do  admirable  things. 

ProL  What  will  you  have  hun  do  ? 

Cit.  Marry,  I  will  have  him 

Wtfc.  [Belaw.l  Husband^  husband ! 

title,  ^  The  History  of  Richard  Whittihgtoo^  of  his  lowe  Byrthci 
ills  great  Fortune,  as  jt  was  plaied  by  the  Prynce's  Servants/^ 

4  Th^  Ltfe  and  Death  qf  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^  xoith  the  build" 
ing  of  the  Royal  Exchange.^  This  is  probably  a  sneer  at  a  play  of 
Thomas  Hey  wood%  entitled  ^*  If  you  know  not  me  you  know  No- 
body. The  second  Part,  with  the  Building  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  the  famous  Victory  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno  I5SS/'  It  w^ 
£rst  printed  in  l605,  probably  some  years  after  the  original  repre* 
sentation* 

9  Thi  story  of  Queen  Eieanor.}  Probably,  **  The  Character  of 
Edward  the  First,  sirnamed  Edward  Longshanks,  with  his  Return 
from  the  Holy  Land ;  also,  the  Life  of  Llewellin,  Rebel  in  Wales ; 
lastly,  the  sinking  of  Queen  Eleanor  at  Charing-Cross,  and  "rising 
again  at  Potter^s  Hithe,  now  named  Queen  Hithe,"  printed  in 
1 59S»  and  written  by  George  Peele. 

*  The  Life  and  Death  qffat  Drake^  or  the  Repairing  of  the 
JFleet  Privies.}  This  probably  likewise  refers  to  a  contemporary 
play,  tbough  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  allusion  to  iU 
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JSalph.  {Bekw.l  Peace,  mistress ! 

W^€.  Hold  thy  peace,  Ralph ;  I  know,  what  I 
dOy  I  wanant  thee. — Husband,  husband ! 

Cit.  What  say^st  thou,  cony  ? 

W^e.  Let  him  kill  a  lion  with  a  Pestle^  husband! 
let  him  kill  a  lion  with  a  Pestle ! 

Cit.  So  he  shall ;  V\\  have  him  kill  a  lion  with 
a  Pestle. 

Wf^.  Husband  1  shall  I  come  up»  husband  ? 

Qt»  Ay,  cony. — Ralph,  help  your  mistress  this 
way. — Pray,  gentlemeui  make  her  a  little  room. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  lend  me  your  hand  to  help  up  my 
wife :  I  thank  you,  sir ;  so ! 

[Wyh  comes  t^Hm  the  Stage. 

Wffis.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen  all !  I'm  smuc- 
Ihing  troublesome !  I'm  a  stranger  here ;  I  was 
ne'er  at  one  of  these  plays,  as  they  say,  before; 
but  I  should  have  seen  Jane  Shore'  once;  and 

^  Jane  Short.'\  Probably,  <'  The  first  and  second  Parts  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  containing  hu  merry  Pastime  with  the  Tan- 
ner of  Tamworth,  as  also  his  Love  to  fiiir  Mistresse  Shorty  her  greit 
Promotion^  Fall,  and  Miserie,  and,  lastly,  the  lamentable  Death  of 
both  her  and  her  Husband,  &c.  as  it  haUi  divers  Times  been  pob- 
lickly  played  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Derbie  his  Ser- 
.▼ants.'^    B.  L.  quarto.— ilee^. 

In  tha  Stationers'  Books,  the  following  play  is  entered,  Jane  I9i 
.  1594  >-f*  An  Enterlude,  entitled  The  Tragedie  of  Richard  tbe 
Hard,  wherein  is  diowen  the  Death  of  Edwarde  the  Fourtheyvidi 
the  Smotheringe  of  the  twoo  Princes  in  the  Tower,  with  the  Is* 
mentable  End  of  Shore's -Wife,  and  the  Conjunction  of  the  twoo 
Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York/'  An  unique  copy  of  this  plsy  is 
in  the  possession  .of  George  Chalmers,  Esq.  In  Pimlico,  or  Rui^| 
away  Redcap,  printed  in  159^t  ^'  the  well-frequented  play  of  Shore 
is  mentioned  with  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  as  Mr  Warton  ob* 
serves.  IVhether  this  is  the  same  with  the  following  remains  to  be 
ascertained.  August  $89  15999  was  entered,  **  The  History  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Master  Shore,  and  Jane  Shore  his  Wife,  as  i^ 
was  lately  acted  by  the  Earl  Derbie  his  Servants."  This  is  proba- 
bly the  second  part  of  Edward  IV.,  mentioned  in  Mr  Reed's  noter 
and  written  by  Thomasjaeywood,  against  whom  the  ridicule  of 
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my  husband  hath  promised  me  any  time  this 
twelvemonth,  to  carry  me  to  the  Bold  Beau- 
chatnps,^  but  in  truth  he  did  not.  I  pray  yoU 
bear  with  me. 

Cit:  Boy,  let  my  wife  and  I  have  a  couple  of 
stools,  and  then  begin;  and  let  the  grocer  do 
rare  things.    [Stools  are  brought,  and  they  sit  down. 

Prol.  But,  sir,  we  have  never  a  boy  to  play 
him :  Every  one  hath  a  part  already. 

W^e.  Husband,  husband,  for  Uod's  sake,  let 
Ralph  play  him  :  ^  Beshrew  me,  if  I  do  not  think 
he  will  go  beyond  them  all. 

Fletcher  in  this  comedy  is  fmrticularly  levelled.  It  may,  however, 
refer  to  Jane  Shore,  by  Chettle  and  Diiy,  acted  at  the  Rose  thea- 
tre in  1602. 

s  The  BM  BeauchamptJ]  This  was  one  of  the  ancient  heroic 
plays,  probably  now  lost.  In  Suckling's  Goblins,  the  Poet  men- 
tions **  the  audior  of  the  Bold  Beauchamps,  and  England^s  Joy.** 
The  latter  was  also  a  dramatic  piece.  The  hero  of  the  former  wae 
Thomas  Beaucbamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  is  said  to  have  fought 
in  1546,  with  an  hundred  men  at  arms  at  Hogges,  in  Normandy, 
and  overthrown  them,  having  only  one  squire  and  six  archers  m 
his  company.  His  valour  became  so  proverbial,  that,  a$  hold  as  a 
Beauchampi  became  a  phrase  universally  applied  to  a  brave  man.> 
The  date  of  the  play  is*  in  some  measure,  ascertained,  as  Mr  Ma- 
lone  observes,  from  Its  being  mentioned  as  contemporary  with 
Faustus  and  Tamburlaine,  which  were  exhibited  in^  or  before, 
1590,  in  Davenant's  Playhouse  to  be  liCt. 

'  Hpsbmdt  huabmdf  for  Goft  $ake,  hi  Rt^ph  play  himj 
Ralph's  character  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  huffing  idle  Apprentices 
of  the  time ;  and  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  general  manner 
of  satirizing  the  citisens  of  that  period^  and  particularly  those  incor* 
porated  with  the  train-bands,  did  not  so  much  consist  in  cha^ng 
them  with  cowardice  as  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy ;  they  are  ge- 
nerally characterijced,  like  Ralph,  as  sturdy  and  boisterous  swagger- 
ers, peevish  and  jealous,  whenever  they  are  contrasted  with  the 
courtiers,  and,  like  their  progeny  in  all  subsequent  ages,  fond  of 
staking  their  wealth  against  the  high  birth  of  their  neighbours  hi 
Westminster.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  to  this  jealousy  and 
mutual  ridicule  the  extreme  hatred  of  the  Londoners  to  the  ca- 
valiers jn  the  civil  wars,  may  be  at  least  partly  ascribed.— Ralph 
is  a  direct  travestie  of  Hey  wood's  Eustace  in  The  Four  Prentices 
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Cit.  Well  remembered,  wift.— Come  up,  Ralphi 
rU  tell  you,  gentlemen ;  let  them  but  lend  him  a 
suit  of  reparrel,  and  necessaries,  and,  by  pd,  if 
any  of  them  all  blow  wind  in  the  tail  on  hiin,  TU 
be  hanged.  [Ralph  comes  on  tht  Stage. 

Wife.  I  pray  you,  youth,  let  him  have  a  suit  of 
reparrel !  I'll  be  sworn,  gentlemen,  my  husband 
tells  you  true :  He  will  act  you  sometimes  at  our 
house,  that  all  the  neighbours  cry  out  on  him ;  be 
will  fetch  you  up  a  couraging  part  so  in  the  gar- 


of  London,  who  thus  C(»np1ftin8  of  his  mister^  not  suffering  \m, 
to  indulge  in  the  ancient  privifeges  of  a  tradesman's  apprentice: 

^'  I  cannot  go  to  break&st  in  a  morning 

With  my  kind  mates  and  fellow-prenUces, 

But  he  cries,  *  Eustace !  One  bid  Eustace  coi;ne.l*' 

And  my  name  Eustace  is  in  every  room. 

If  I  might  once  a  week  but  see  a  tilting, 

l^iz  days  Fd  fall  unto  my  business  close. 

And  ere  the  week's  end  win  that  idle  day. 

He  will  not  let  me  see  a  mustering^ 

Nor  in  a  May^day  morning  fetch  in  May* 

I  am  no  sooner  got  into  the  fencing-school. 

To  play  a  venie  with  some  friend  I  bring. 

But  *  Eustace,  Eustace  !*  all  the  street  must  ring. 

He  will  not  allow  me  one  hour  for  sport ! 

I  must  not  strike  a  foot-ball  in  the  street. 

But  he  will  frown :  Not  view  the  dancing-school^ 

But  he  will  miss  me  straight :  Not  suffer  me 

So  mlich  as  take  up  cudgels  in  the  street. 

But  he  will  chide :  I  must  not  go  to  buffets  i 

No,  though  1  be  provoked ;  that's  the  hell, 

Were't  not  for  this  I  could  endure  it  well/' 

« 

The  training  of  the  citizens,  and  their  Mayfestivities,  are  also. 
sneered  at  in  Barnabie  Ricbe's  Souldier*s  Wish  to  Britain's  Wel- 
fttre,  or  Captaine  Skill  and  Captaine  Pill,  printed  in  l604,  as  quo- 
ted by  Mr  Steevens :  ^*  SkiU.  God  bless  me,  my  countrey,  and 
frendn,  from  his  direction,  that  hath  no  better  experience  than 
what  he  hath  atteyned  unto  at  the  fetching  home  of  a  Maye-pok^ 
at  a  Midwmer'fighte,  or  from  a  traymng  at  Mik-cnd-gre^/' 
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ret,  that  we  are  all  as  feared  I  warrant  you,  that 
we  quake  again.  Well  fear  our  children  with 
him ;  if  they  be  never  so  unruly,  do  but  cry^ 
^^  Ralph  comes,  Ralph  comes,''  to  them,  and  they  11 
be  as  quiet  as  lambs. — Hold  up  thy  head,  Ralph ; 
shew  the  gentlemen  what  thou  canst  do ;  speak 
a  huffing  part ;  I  warrant  you  the  gentlemen  will 
accept  of  it. 

Cit.  Do,  Ralph,  do, 

Ralph.  By  Heaven,  methinks,*  it  were  an  easy 
leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  mooni 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Where  never  fathom-line  touch'd  any  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  from  the  lake  of 
hell. 

Cit.  How  say  you,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  as  I 
told  you  ? 

tVifc.  Ns^y,  gentlemen,  he  hath  played  before, 
my  husband  says,  Musidorus,*  before  the  wardeps 
of  our  company. 


'  By  Heaven^  methinh^  &c.]  This  speech  (with  very  litde  va« 
riation)  is  taken  from  Shakspeare's  first  part  of  Henry  IV.— - 
Ed.  1778. 

This  passage  of  Shakspeare  is,  qo  doubt,  one  of  the  mc^t  liable 
to  be  ridiculed  in  the  whole  compass  of  his  writings.  Warton  has 
quoted  a  passage  from  Cartwright's  poem  on  Stbkes's  Art  of 
VaulUog,  and  he  supposes  either  thai  Shakspeare  took  the  passage 
from  some  old  bombast  play,  .or  that  Cartwright  meant  to  ridicule 
him,  which  b  not  at  all  unlikely,  as  he  was  of  the  Jonsonian 
8chool|  and  appears,  from  his  verses  on  Fletcher,  to/have  been^no 
great  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  who,  undoubt»lly,'  produced  the 
venes  in  question,  intending  them  as  characteristic  of  the  impati- 
ent and  furious  Hotspur. 

*  Mua^rus.'\  This  play  was  printed  io  the  year  1598f  and  af- 
terwards in  1610,  1615,  1639,  and  l6€8.  The  title  to  the  edition 
Qjf  1629  is  the  following^;  *<  A  most  pleasant  Comedy  of  Mu^dth 
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CiL  Ay,  and  he  should  have  played  Jerotumo' 
with  a  shoemaker  for  a  wager. 

FroL  He  shall  have  a  suit  of  apparel,  if  he  will 
go  in. 

Cit.  In,  Ralph,  in,  Ralph !  and  set  out  the  gro« 
eery  in  their  kind,  if  thou  lovest  me. 

Wife.  I  warrant  our  Ralph  will  look  finely  when 
he's  dress'dt 

JProl.  But  what  will  you  have  it  cal?d  ? 

Cit.  "  The  Grocer's  Honour,'' 

ProL  Methinks  ''  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle**  were  better. 

fVfft^  I'll  be  sworn,  husband,  that's  as  good  a 
name  as  can  be^ 

Cit.  Jjei  it  be  so ;  begin,  begin ;  my  wife  and 
J  will  sit  down. 

ProL  I  pray  you  do# 

Cit.  What  stately  music  have  you  ?  you  have 
thaums  ?  ^ 
'    ProL  Shauftis?  No^ 

Cit,  No  ?  I'm  a  thief  if  my  mind  did  not  give 
me  so.  Ralph  plays  a  stately  part,  and  he  must 
peeds  have  shaums :  I'll  be  at  the  charge  of  them 
inyself,  rather  than  well  be  without  them^ 

Prol.  So  you  are  like  to  be. 

Cit.  Why,  and  so  I  will  be  2  There's  two  shil- 

TMf ,  the  KiDg**  Sonne  of  Valentia,  md  Amadine,  the  King's  Daugli* 
ter  of  Aragon;  with  the  mfrry  Conceits  of  Mouse  itiaplifiedy 
<with  new  Additionsi  as  it  was  acted  before  the  Kii^s  Mapesly  at 
Wbitehaily  on  Shrove-Snnday  Ntght»  by  his  (lighnesse  Servants 
usually  playing  at  the  Globe.*'  In  a  volume  now  in  the  possession 
«f  ^r  Garrick,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  |Qng  Charles, 
this  play  is  ascribed  to  Shahspeare.— £d.  177^* 

s  Jeron^.]  See  a  note  on  The  Chanees,  vol.  VIL  p.  107* 

^  Shaunu.']  Musical  instruments  mentioned  in  scripture,  pro- 
bably from  ps^aumCf  French  for  psal»n8fto  which  they  were  a^? 
fonpaniinents.    Some  editions  reiuJ|  <4av|Mf.-^f^d.  177^* 
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lings ;  let's  have  the  wait^  of  Southwark !  thciy 
are  as  rare  fellows  as  any  are  in  England,  and 
that  will  fetch  them  all  o'er  the  water,  with  a 
vengeance,  as  if  they  were  mad. 

Prol.  You  shall  liave  them.  Will  you  sit  down 
then? 

Cit.  Ay. — Come,  wife. 

Wife.  Sit  yon  merry  all,  gentlemen ;  I  m  bold 
to  sit  amongst  you  foT  my  ease. 

Prol.  From  all  thafs  near  the  courts  from  all 
tha£^  great 
Within  the  compass  of  the  dty-JwallSy 
We  now  haoe  brought  o^r  scene :  Fly  far  from  hence 
All  prioate  taxes^  [ntf  ]  immodest  phrases,^ 
Whatever  may  but  shm  Uke  vicious  ! . 
For  wicked  mirth  nmer  true  pleasure  brings^ 
But  honest  fninds  are  pleased  with  honest  things. — 

Thus  much  for  what  we  do;  but,  for  Ralph's 
part,  you  must  answer  for  yourself.' 

Cit.  Take  you  no  care  for  Ralph ;  he'll  discharge 
himself,  I  warrant  you. 

Wife,  rfaith,  gentlemen,  I'll  give  my  word  for 
Ralph. 


'  AU  private  taxes^  immodtat  phraseMf 
Whatever  may  but  ikeuh^'i  The  variations  were  prescribed  by 
an  anonymous  correspondent  of  Mr  Sympson.-— Ed.  177S> 

**  Au  prioate  taxes/'  in  the  first  of  these  lines,  means,  **  all  pri* 
fate  taskings,''  that  is,  any  xeAections  on  individuals. 

<  For  Ao^A'f  part  you  must  answer  for  yourself.']  I  once 
thought  that  this  latter,^  was  to  be  struck  out  as  redundant; 
but  upon  examination  we  shall  find  it  not  a  redundancy,  but  a  de* 
fidency,  and  should  read  thus,  anstoer  for'tjrourse/^^-^ympson. 

The  old  reading  is  easy,  and  <conect  enough  for  common  con« 
fersation.—Sd.  1778. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I, 


A  Boom  in  the  House  q/*  Venterwels. 


Enter  Venterwels  and  Jasper. 

Vent  Sirrah,  Til  make  you  know  you  are  my 
prentice. 
And  whom  my  charitable  love  redeemed 
l^ven  from  the  fall  of  fortune ;  gave  thee  heat 
And  growth,  to  be  what  now  thou  art,  ne  w-rcast  thec^; 
Adding  the  trust  of  all  I  have,  at  home. 
In  foreign  staples,  or  upon  the  sea. 
To  thy  direction ;  tied  the  good  opinions 
Both  of  myself  and  friends  to  thy  endeavours ; 
So  fair  were  thy  beginnings :  But  with  these, 
As  I  remember,  you  had  never  charge 
To  love  your  master's  daughter ;  and  even  then 
When  I  had  found  a  wealthy  husband  for  her ; 
I  take  it,  sir,  you  had  not :  But,  however, 
ru  break  the  neck  of  that  commission, 
And  make  you  know  youVe  but  a  merchant's 
factor. 

Jasp.  Sir,  I  do  liberally  confess  I  am  yours, 
Bound  both  by  love  and  duty  to  your  ^ervicci 
In  which  my  labour  hath  been  alt  my  profit ; 
I  have  not  lost  in  bargain,  nor  delighted 
To  wear  your  honest  gains  upon  my  back ; 
Kor  have  I  given  a  pension  to  my  blood. 
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Or  lavishly  in  play  consumed  your  stock  : 
These,  and  the  miseries  that  do  attend  them, 
I  dare  with  innocence  proclaim  are  strangers 
To  all  my  temperate  actions.   For  your  daughter^ 
If  there  be  any  love  to  my  deservings 
Borne  by  her  virtuous  self,  I  cannot  stop  it ; 
Nor  am  I  able  to  refrain  her  wishes : 
She  is  private  to  herself,  and  best  of  knowledge 
Whom  she  will  make  so  happy  as  to  sigh  for. 
Besides,  I  cannot  think  you. mean  to  match  her 
Unto  a  fellow  of  so  lame  a  presence. 
One  that  hath  little  left  of  nature  in  him. 

Vent.  Tia  very  wqll,  sir ;  I  can  tell  your  wisdom 
|Iow  all  this  shall  be  cured. 

Jasp.  Your  care  becomes  you, 

VenL  And  thus  it  must  be,  sir :  I  here  discharge 
you 
My  house  and  service ;  take  your  liberty ; 
And  when  I  want  a  son  I'll  send  for  you.     [Exit. 

Jasp.  These  be  the  fair  rewards  of  them  that  love. 
Oh,  you  that  live  in  freedom  never  prove 
The  travail  of  a  mind  led  by  desire ! 

Enter  liVCT. 

Luce.  Why,  how  now,  friend  ?  struck  with  tny 
fajther's  thunder  ? 

Jasp.  Struck,  and  struck  dead,  unless  the  remedy 
13e  full  of  speed  and  virtue ;  I  am,  now, 
What  I  expected  long,  no  more  your  father's. 

Zuce.  But  mine  ? 

Jasp.  But  yours,  and  only  yours,  I  am ; 
That's  all  I  have  to  keep  me  from  the  statute. 
You  dare  be  constant  still  ? 

Ztice.  Oh,  fear  me  not ! 
In  this  I  dare  be  better  than  a  woman. 
Nor  shall  his  anger  nor  his  offers  move  me^ 
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Were  they  both  equal  to  a  prince's  power, 

Jasp.  You  kftov  tny  rival  ? 

Luce.  Yes,  and  love  him  dearly ; 
Even  as  I  love  an  asuey  o^  foul  weatfaet* : 
I  pr'ytbee,  Jasper,  fear  him  not ! 

Jasp^  Ob,  no ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  do  him  so  much  kindness. 
But  to  our  own  desires  :'  You  know  tiie  plot 
We  both  agreed  on  P 

Jjtce.  Yes,  and  will  perform 
My  part  exactly. 

Jasp.  I  desire  no  more. 
Farewell,  and  keep  my  heart ;  'tis  yours^ 

Luce.  I  take  it ; 
He  must  do  miracles,  makes  me  forsake  it. 

[EMunt. 

**  Cit.*  Fy  upon  'em,  little  infidels !  what  a  mat- 
ter's here  now  f  Well,  Til  be  hang'd  for  a  half« 
penny,  if  there  be  not  some  abomination  knavery 
m  this  play.  Well;  let  'em  look  to't;  Ralph 
must  come,  and  if  there  be  any  tricks  a-brewiog'^ 

*^  Wife.  Let  'em  brew  and  bake  too,  husband,  a' 
God's  name ;  Ralph  will  find  all  out»  I  warrant 
you,  an  they  were  older  than  they  are.*---I  pray, 
my  pretty  youth,  is  Ralph  ready  ? 
,  "  Bay.  He  will  be  presently. 

"  Wife.  Now,  I  pray  you,  make  my  commends* 
tions  unto  him,  and  withal,  carry  him  this  stick 
of  liquorice;  tell  him  his  mistress  sent  it  him; 

'  But  to  our  Win  desires.]  Probably  designs, — Ed.  177^» 
The  text  is  perfectly  right,  being  accordant  with  the  laognsso 

of  the  age,  ^nd  meamog,  **  to  what  we  ourseWes  dei^^  to  con* 

sumroate/' 

*  To  distinguish  the  speeches  of  the  supposed  qiectators  from 
those  of  the  real  dranuUis  persontSf  they  are  now  iododed  is  is* 
verted  commas* 
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and  bid  him  bite  a  pi«Qe;  'tt^iU  t^n  hi9  pipes 
the  better,  say."*  [EjpU  Bag. 

Mnt€r  VfiVTEBWSLi  md  M<uHr  HvMPBKEr. 

Vent.  Comei  siri  she'*  yours;  upon  my  faith, 
she's  yours ; 
You  have  my  hand :  for  other  idle  kts,* 
Between  your  hopes  and  her,  thus  with  a  wind 
They  are  scatteredi  and  no  more*    My  wanton 

prentice. 
That  like  a  bladder  blew  himself  with  love, 
I  have  let  out,  and  sent  him  to  discover 
New  masters  yet  unknown. 

Hum.  I  thank  you,  sir^ 
Indeed  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  ere  I  stir> 
It  shall  be  known,  however  you  do  deem, 
I  am  of  gentle  blood,  and  gentle  seem. 

Vent.  Oh,  sir,  I  know  it  certain. 

Hum.  Sir,  my  friend. 
Although,  as  writers  say,  all  things  have  end. 
And  that  we  call  a  pudding  hath  nis  two. 
Oh,  let  it  not  seem  strange,  I  pray  to  you, 
If  in  this  bloody  simile  I  put 
My  love,  more  endless  than  frail  things  or  gut 

"  Wife.  Husband,  I  pr*ythee,  sweet  lamb,  tell 
me  one  thing ;  but  tell  me  truly. — ^Stay,  youths,  I 
beseech  you,  till  I  question  my  husband. 

'*  Cit.  What  is  it,  mouse  ? 

"  Wife.  Sirrah,  didst  thou  ever  see  a  prettier 
child  ?  how  it  behaves  itself,  I  warrant  ye  I  and 
speaks  and  looks,  and  perts  up  the  head !  I  pray 
you,  brother,  with  your  favour,  were  you  never 
none  of  Master  Moncaster's  scholars  ? ' 

^  Lets.l  t*.  e.  Hindrances. 

*  Were  you  never  none  of  Magter  Monc&ster's  sciotariJ]  Wis 
should  read  Mulcaster,  who  was  master  of  Merchant  Tajior's 
school  since  its  original  instUution  in  I56u 
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''  Cit.  Chicken,  I  pr'y  thee  heartily  contain  thy- 
self; the  childer  are  pretty  childer;  but  when 
Ralph  comes,  lamb 

**  fVife.  Ay,  when  Ralph  comes,  cony  l—Wiell, 
my  youth,  you  may  proceed.** 

yent.  Well,  sir ;  you  know  my  love,  andrest,  I 
hope, 
Assured  of  my  consent ;  get  but  my  daughter's. 
And  wed  her  when  you  please.  You  must  be  bold, 
And  clap  in  close  unto  ner ;  come,  I  know 
You  have  language  good  enough  to  win  a  wencb 

'*  Wife.  A  whoreson  tyrant !  'hath  been  aH  old 
stringer^  in  his  days,  I  warrant  him  !*' 

Hum.  I  take  your  gentle  offer,  and  withal 
Yield  Idve  again  for  love  reciprocal. 

Vent»  What,  Luce  !  within  there  I 

Enter  Luce* 

Luce.  Caird  you,  sir  ? 

T^ent.  I  did  ; 
Give  entertainment  to  this  gentlemail ; 
And  see  you  be  not  fro  ward. — ^To  her,  sir ! 
My  presence  will  but  be  an  eye-sore  to  you. 

[JEW. 

Hum.  Fair  mistress  Luce,  hdw  do  you  ?  are  yoil 
'     well? 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  then  I  pray  you  tell 
How  doth  your  little  sister,  and  your  brother  i 
And  whether  you  love  me  or  any  other  ? 

Luce.  Sir,  these  are  quickly  answered* 

Hum.  So  they  are, 
Where  women  are  not  cruel.    But  how  far 

•  -..  hath  been  an  old  stringer.]  A  phrase  ftimilar  to  $Mker,  df 
noting  a  bencher. 
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Is  it  now  distant  from  the  place  we  are  in. 
Unto  that  blessed  place,  your  father's  warren  ? 

Luce.  What  makes  you  think  of  that,  sir  ? 

Hum.  Even  that  face ; 
For  stealing  rabbits  whilome  in  that  place, 
God  Cupid,  or  the  keeper,  I  know  not  whetheri 
Unto  my  cost  and  charges  brought  you  thither^ 
And  there  began 

Luct.  Your  game,  sir  ? 

Hum.  Let  no  game, 
Or  any  thing  that  tendeth  to  the  same^ 
Be  ever  ^lore  remembered,  thou  fair  killer. 
For  whom  I  sate  me  down  and  brake  my  tiller. ' 

'^  Wife.  There's  a  kind  gentleman,  I  warrant 
you ;  when  will  you  do  as  much  for  me,  George  T 

Luce.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  I'm  sorry  for  your  losses ; 
But,  as  the  proverb  says,  ^  I  cannot  cry ;' 
I  would  you  had  not  seen  me  i 

Hum.  So  would  I, 
Unless  you  had  more  maw  to  do  me  good. 

Luce.  Why,  cannot  this  strange  passion  f  be 
withstood? 
Send  for  a  constable,  and  raise  the  town. 

Hum.  Oh,  no,  my  valiant  love'will  batter  down 
Millions  of  constables,  and  put  to  flight 
Even    that  great  watch  of  Midsummer-day  at 
nignt.' 

•  '  TV/fer.]  See  a  note  on  Phllaster^  vol.  X.  p.  164.  This  pas- 
sage proves  that  the  tilkr  there  mentioned  was  a  steeler,  or  steel- 
bow^  as  Theobald  conjectured. 

*  This  strange  passion^  Sympson  says,  **  To  send  for  a  coMtO" 
hie  iind  raise  a  town^  to  withstand  a  stranob  passion,  borders 
•eemingly  near  upon  nonsense  ;'*  he  would  therefore  lead,  STRoyo 
passion :  But  we  see  no  reason  why  she  may  not  go  from  one  roe« 
taphor  to  another.— £d.  1778. 

'  That  grtat  watch  of  MidsunmcT'day  ht  night.l  What  is  alia* 
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Luce.  Beshrev  me,  sir,  'twere  good  I  yielded 
then; 
Weak  women  cannot  hope,  where  yaliant  men 
Have  no  resistance. 

Hum.  Yield  then ;  I  am  full 
Of  pity,  though  I  say  it,  and  can  pull 
Out  of  my  pocket  thus  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Look,  Lucy,  look ;  file  dog's  tooth,  nor  the  doveX 
Are  not  so  white  as  these ;  and  sweet  they  be. 
And  whipt  about  with  silk,  as  you*  may  see. 
If  you  desire  the  price,  shoot  from  your  eye 
A  beam  to  this  place,  and  you  shall  espy 
F  S,  which  is  to  say,  my  sweetest  honey, 
They  cost  me  three  and  two*pence,  or  no  money.' 

Luce.  Well,  sir,  I  take  them  kindly,  and  I  tbank 
you: 
What  would  you  more  ? 

Hum.  Nothing. 

Luce.  Why  then,  farewell  i 


ded  to  bere  is  probably  tbe  following  custom :  On  tbe  vigil  of  ii 
John  tbe  Baptist,  it  was  formerly  usual,  after  8un-8etting»  for  the 
principal  citisens  to  make  bonfires  before  their  doors,  and  also  to 
set  out  tables  furnished  with  meat  and  drink,  of  which  they  invited 
their  neighbours  and  passengers  to  partake.  At  the  same  tiioe  s 
marching  watch,  consisting  of  about  2000  men,  furnished  with 
lights,  perambulated  from  St  Paul's  Gate  to  Aldgate,  and  back  again, 
when  they  broke  up.  Part  of  this  watch  was  provided  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  city  of  London,  and  other  part  of  the  several  pa- 
rishes. The  custom  continued  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII*  whea 
it  was  prohibited  by  him.  In  1548  it  was  again  revived ;  but  be* 
ing  found  to  be  the  means  of  collecting  disorderly  people  together, 
aikl  occasioning  great  riots,  it  was,  in  the  year  lSS9i  laid  asid^and 
has  ever  since  been  discontinued.    See  Stow's  Survey*— /t0s^« 

^  Thejf  coat  wte  three  ti$ul  tw(hpenc€  or  no  num^.']  These  glovef 
are  very  cheap  when  compared  with  some  worn  al  the  time,  ^ 
vol.  X.  p.  84. 
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Hum.  Nor  so,  nor  so ;  for,  lady^  I  must  tell, 
Before  we  part  for  what  we  met  together ; 
God  grant  me  time,  and  patience,  and  fair  wea- 
ther ! 

Luce.  Speak,  and  declare  your  mind  in  terms  so 
brief. 

Hum.  I  shall ;  then  first  and  foremost,  for  relief 
I  call  to  you,  if  that  you  can  afford  it ; 
I  care  not  at  what  price,  for  on  my  word,  it 
Shall  be  repaid  again,  although  it  cost  me 
More  than  Til  speak  of  now ;  for  love  hath  toss'd 

me 
In  furious  blanket  like  a  tennis-ball, 
And  now  I  rise  aloft,  and  now  I  falU 

Luce.  Alas,  good  gentleman,  alas  the  day ! 

Hum.  I  thank  you  heartily ;  and,  as  I  say. 
Thus  do  I  still  continue  without  rest, 
I'  th*  morning  like  a  man,  at  night  a  beast^ 
Roaring  and  bellowing  mine  own  disquiet, 
That  much  I  fear,  forsaking  of  my  diet 
Will  bring  me  presently  to  that  quandary, 
I  shall  bid  all  adieu.  *        ^ 

•    Luce.  Now,  by  St  Mary,  "^ 

That  were  great  pity  ! 

Hum.  So  it  were,  beshrew  mc ; 
Then  ease  me,  lusty  LuGe»  and  pity  shew  me. 

Luce.  Why,  sir,  you  know  my  will  is  nothing 
worth 
Without  my  father's  grant ;  get  his  consent. 
And  then  you  may  with  [full]  assurance  try  me.' 

Hum.  The  worshipful  your  sire  will  not  deny 
me; 
For  I  have  ask'd  him,  and  he  hath  replied, 

7  You  may  with  asiurance  try  me.]  The  measure  assiated  bj 
Sympson. — Ed.  1778. 

YOU  U  J4 
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*S\rept  master  Humplirey^  Luce  shall  be  thy 
bride.' 

Zucfi.  Sw^et  m^ter  Hupiphrey,  then  I  am  con- 
tent. 

Sftm.  And  so  am  I,  in  truth. 

Luce.  Yet  take  me  with  you  ; 
There  is  another  clause  mi|st  be  annex'd. 
And  this  it  is :  1  swore,  and  will  perform  it, 
No  man  shall  ever  'joy  me  as  his  wife, 
But  he  that  stole  me  hence :  If  you  dare  venture, 
I'm  yours  (you  need  not  fear ;  my  father  loves 

you)     ' 
If  not,  farewell  for  ever ! 

Hum.  Stay,  nymph,  stay  1 
I  have  a  double  gelding,  colour'd  bay. 
Sprung  by  his  father  from  Barbarian  kind ; 
Another  for  my^elfi  though  somewhat  blind. 
Yet  true  as  trusty  tree. 

Luce*  I'm  satisfied ;  « 

And  so  I  give  my  hand.    Our  course  must  lie 
Through  Waltham-Fqrest,  where  I  have  a  friend 
Will  entertain  us.    So  farewell,  Sir  Jiumphrey, 
And  think  upon  your  business !  [Eait  Luce. 

Hum.  Though  I  die, 
I  am  resolved  to  venture  life  and  limb, 
For  pn^  «p  youngi  so  fair,  so  kind,  so  trim. 

[Exit  HUMPHRET. 

"  IFj/S.  By  my  faith  and  troth,  George,  and  as 
I  am  virtuous,  it  is  e'en  the  kindest  young  man 
that  ever  trod  on  shoe-leather.  Well,  go  thy 
ways ;  if  thou  hast  her  not,  'tis  not  thy  faul^ 
'faith. 

*'  Cit.  I  pr'ythee,  piQuse,  be  patient !  a'  sball 
have  her,  or  I'll  make  some  of  'em  smoke  for^t 

"  Wife.  That's  my  good  lamb,  George.  Fy !  this 
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Stinking  tobacco'  kills  men!'  'would  there  were 
none  in  England !  Now  I  pray,  gentlemen,  what 
good  does  ^is  stinking  tobacco  do  you?  nothing) 
1  warrant  you ;  make  chimnies  a'  your  faces  T 


SCENE  IL 


A  Qrocer^s  Shop. 


Enter  Ralph,  like  a  Grocer,  with  two  Apprentices^ 
reading  Palmerin  qf  England.* 

^^  Wife.   Oh,  husband,,  husband^  noWj^  now  I 
there's  Ralph,  theit's  Ralph." 

9  TobaccoJ\  At  the  time  our  authors  wrote,  (we  learn  from 
Prynne,  in  his  Histriomastiz,  p*  322,)  tobacco,  wine,  and  beer, 
were  the  usual  accommodations  in  the  theatre,  as  the  two  latter 
are  still  at  Sadler's  Wells.  See  also  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  L — Bjced. 

The  passage  in  Prynne  is  curious : — ^*  How  many  are  there^ 
who,  according  to  their  several  qualities^  spend  2d.  3d.  4d.  £d* 
12d.  ]f8d.  2s.  and  sometimes  four  or  five  shillings,  at  a  playhouse, 
day  by  day,  if  coach-hire,  boate*hire,  tobacco,  wine,  beer*  and  such 
Ifke  vaine  expences,  which  playhouses  do  usually  occasion,  be  cast 
into  the  reckoning.'*  AH  these  sums,  excepting  the  last,  were 
prices  of  admission  to  the  several  parts  of  the  different  play* 
houses. 

'  KiUsmexi.\  Sympson  reads,  hUa  me,  and  I  suspect  he  is  right; 
but  the  Qld  text  affording  sense  must  be  retained. 

*  Palmerin  of  England.']  From  the  next  note  it  will  be  aeea 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  as  Ralph  reads  out  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva; 
but  this  must  either  be  an  inadvertence  of  the  author,^  or  an  inten-. 
tional  mistake,  as  Palmerin  of  England  h  again  mentioned  on  the 
next  page  but  one. 
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"  CSrV.  Peace,  fool !  let  Ralph  alone.-— Hark  yoib 
Ralph ;  do  not  strain  yourself  too  much  at  the 
^rst.     Peace !  Begin  Ralph." 

Ralph.  [Reads.] .  Then  Palmtrin  and  TrineuSy^ 
Matching  their  lances  from  their  dwarfs^  and  clasps' 
ing  their  helmets^  g^llofd  amain  after  the  giant ; 
and  Palmerin  having  gotten  a  sight  of  him^  came 
posting  amaihj  sayingj  *  Stajfy  traiterous  thief!  for 
thou  mayst  not  so  carry  away  her^  that  is  worth  the 
greatest  lard  in  the  world ;  find^  with  these  words^ 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  shdulider,  that  he  struck  him 
besides  his  elephant.  And  Trineus  coming  to  the 
knight  that  had  Agricola  behind  him^  set  him  soon 
besides  his  horse^  ^tth  bis  npck  broken  in  the  fall ;  so 
that  the  princess  getting  out  of  the  throngs  between 
joy  and  griif^  said,  *  All  happy  knight^  the  mirror 
of  all  such  as  follow  drms\  now  may  I  be  well  assu- 
fed  of  the  love  thou  bearest  me^  I  wonder  why  the 
kings  do  not  raise  an  army  of  fourteen  or  fifteeQ 
hundred  thousand  men,  as  big  as  the  army  that 
the  prii^ce  of  Portigp  brought  against  Qosicler,  1 


)  T\tn  Palmerin  and  Trineu^j  &c.]  This  pas^ge  is  taken,  witl^ 
some  slight  variations,  from  "  Palmerin  D'Oliva,  theMirrourof 
Nobilitie,  Mappe  of  Honor,  ^natomi^  pf  Rare  f^ortunes,  Heroy* 
^all  President  of  Love,  Wonder  of  Chivalrje,  and  most  accomplish- 
ed Knight  in  all  Perfections.''    4to.  1588.  B.  L.  p.  ISU-^Reed. 

The  popularity  of  this  romance  seems  to  have  been  very  exten- 
sive.' So  in  Marston's  Dutch  Cofirtezan :  ^*  You  are  grown  a 
proud,  scurvy,  apish,  idle,  disdainful,  scoffing  Godsfoot,  because 
you  have  read  £uphue8  and  his  England,  Palmerin  de  Oliva^  and 
the  Legend  of  Lies.''  The  latter  is  the  Golden  Legend,  often  de- 
nominated so  by  the  protestauts  of  the  time. 

^  As  big  as  the  army  that  the  Prince  of  Portigo  brought  agains( 
Rosicler.']  These  were  characters  in  the  celebrated  Espeio  de  Ca* 
balleriaSf  one  of  the  romances  condemned  by  the  curate  in  Don 
Quixote  to  the  flames.  The  first  part,  consisting  of  two  books,  and 
written  by  Diego  Ortunez,  was  printed  in  1 562.  A  second  part, 
also  divided  into  two  books,  by  Pedro  de  la  Sierrtti  was  published  in 
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and  destroy  these  giants ;  they  do  much  hurt  t6 
wandering  damsels,  that  go  in  quest  of  their 
knights. 

'^  fVife.  Taitb,  husband,  and  Ralph  says  true ; 
for  they  say  the  king  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at 
his  meat,  but  the  giants  and  the  ettins^  will  cotoc 
and  snatch  it  from  him. 

«  Cit.  Hold  thy  tongue.— On,  Ralph  P 

Ralph.  And  certainly  those  knights  are  mucfaf 
to  be  commended,  who,  neglecting  their  posses- 
sions, wander  with  a  squire  and  a  dwatf  through 
the  desarts»  to  relieve  poor  ladies. 

**  JVife.  Ay,  by  my  faith  are  they,  Rdph ;  let 
*em  say  what  they  will,  they  are  indeed.  Our 
knights  neglect  their  possessions  well  enough^ 
but  they  do  not  the  rest." 

Ra^h.  There  are  no  such  courteous  and  fair 
well-spoken  knights  in  this  age :  They  will  call 
one  the  son  of  a  whore,  that  Palmerin  of  England 
would  have  calledy^tr  sir ;  and  one  that  Rosiclei^ 

1580.  The  fbird  and  fourth  parts,  each  consisting  of  two  books^ 
were  virritten  by  Marcos  Martinez. . .  The  whole  work  waa.transla* 
ted  into  English  in  nine  parts,  the  last  printed  in  l602y  with  the 
title  of  The  IVIirrbur  of  Knigbthood. 

^  Ettins,"^  The  good  woman  is  here  a  little  tautological,  as  at 
oQier  tiroes  she  is  nonsensical,  (unless  I  mistake  her  meaning  in 
this  place,)  for  giants  and  ettinSy  or  etinSf  are  giants  and  giants,*  etem 
in  Saxon  signifying  so. — Sympson. 

Ettinst  quasi  heathens  ;  it  is  not  probable  she  thought  of  SaxoKm 
-i-Ed.  1778. 

I  believe  that  ettins  is  a  corruption  of  elfins,  which  signifies  fai« 
rfes,  o'wing  either  to  an  error  of  the  press,'  or  an  intention  of  th« 
authors  to  make  her  h\\xnd€r.^^MiUori. 

This  is  a  strange  specimen  of  the  ignorance  of  the  last  editors 
and  of  Mason.  Sympson's  Conjecture'  is  perfectly  right.  The  term 
ttin  for  a  giatit  waar  very  common,  in  the  Complaint  of  Scotland, 
among  othet  stbries  told  by  the  shepherds,  we  have  The  Red  Etin 
of  Ireladd.  •  The  word  occurs  in  Cotton's  Lucian,  or  the  Scoffer  - 
Scoffed,  and  in  other  works* 
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would  have  called  right  beauteous  damsel^  they  will 
call  damned  bitch. 

^^TVjfe.  ril  be  sworn  will  they,  Ralph;  they 
have  called  nie  so  an  himdred  timesi  about  a 
scnrvy  pipe  of  tobacco/ 

Ilaljm.  But  what  brave  spirit  could  be  content 
to  sit  in  his  shop,  with  a  napet  of  wood,  and  a 
blue  apron  before  him,  selling  Methridatam  and 
dragons'  water  to  visited  houses,^  that  might  pur- 
sue feats  of  arms,  and,  through  his  ndUe  achieve- 
ments, procure  such  a  famous  history  to  be  writ- 
ten of  his  heroic  prowess  ? 

**  Cit.  Welt  said,  Ralph ;  some  more  of  those 
words,  Ralph ! 

^^Wije.  They  go  finely,  by  my  troth/* 

Rabh.  Why  should  not  I  then  pursue  this  course, 
both  lor  the  credit  of  myself  and  our  company  ? 
for  amongst  all  the  worthy  books  of  atchieve- 
ments,  I  do  not  call  to  mind  that  I  yet  read  of  a 
Grocer-£rrant :  I  will  be  the  said  Knight. — Have 
you  heard  of  any  that  hath  wandered  unfurnished 
of  his  squire  and  dwarf?  My  elder  prentice  Tim 
shall  be  my  trusty  squire,  and  little  Qeorge  my 
dwarf.  Hence,  my  blue  apron  !  Yet,  in  remem- 
brance of  my  former  trade,  upon  my  shield  shall 
be  pourtrayed  a  Burning  Pestle,  ^  and  I  will  be 
called  the  Knight  of  the  fiurning  Pestle. 

^  SelUng  Methridatam  and  dragons*  water  to  visited  houtes*] 
That  it,  to  houses  visited  by  the  plague ;  Mithridate  is  well  known 
t9  have  beeu  a  composition  of  a  vast  variety  of  herbs,  supposed  to 
be  a  preservative  against  poison  and  the  plague.  The  receipt  for 
making  it  nay  be  found  in  the  old  dispensatories.  Dra|;ons'  wa- 
ter is  a  ludicrous  mistake  for  dragons'  blood,  which,  as  Cotgiave 
informs  us,  '*  is  not,  as  the  ignorant  imagine,  the  bloud  of  a  dragun 
crushed  to  death  by  an  elephant,  but  the  gumme  of  the  dragon* 
tree,  opened  or  bruised  in  the  dog-daies*** 

^  Yetf  in  remembrance  of  my  former  trade,  vpon  my  shield  shaH 
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"  Wife.  Nay,  I  dare  swfear  thoti  wilt  not  forget 
thy  old  trade ;  thou  wert  ever  medk." 

Ralph.  Tim ! 

Tim.  Anon. 

Ralph.  My  beloved  sqaive^  and  Geolrge  ftiy 
dwarf,  I  charge  you  that  from  henceforth  you  ne- 
ver call  me  by  any  other  name,  but  the  Right  coar^ 
teous  and  valiant  Knigkt  of  the  Burning  Pestle  ;  and 
that  you  never  call  any  female  by  the  name  of  a 
woman  or  wench,  but  fair  lady,  if  sht  have  her 
desires ;  if  not,  distressed  damsel;  that  yoii  call  all 
forests  and  heaths^  desarts,  and  all  horiies,  pal- 
fries! 

«  Wi/i.  This  is  very, fine !— Tilth,  do  the  gen- 
tlemen like  Ralph,  think  you,  husband  ? 

**  Cit.  Ay,  1  warrant  thee ;  the  players  would 
give  all  the  shoes  in  their  shop  for  him." 

Ralph.  My  beloved  squire  Tim,  stand  out :  Ad* 
mit  this  were  a  desart,  and  over  it  a  knight-errant 
pricking,®  and  I  should  bid  you  enquire  of  his  in- 
tents, what  would  you  say  ? 

Tim.  *  Sir,  my  master  sent  me  to  know  whither 
you  are  riding  r 

Ralph.  No !  thus ;  '  Fair  sir !  the  Right  cour^ 
teous  and  valiant  Knight  qfthe  Burning  Pestle  com- 
manded me  to  enquire  upon  what  adventure  you 
are  bound,  whether  to  relieve  some  distressed  dam-^ 
sels,  or  otherwise/ 

'^  Cit.  Whoreson  blockhead  cannot  remember ! 

"  Wife,  rfaithj  and  Ralph  told  him  on't  before; 
all  the  gentlemen  heard  him ;  did  he  not,  gentle- 
men ?  did  not  Ralph  tell  him  on't  P" 

be  pourtrayed  a  Burning  Pestk*']  This  is  in  ridkole  of  EustaCe,  in 
Heywood's  Four  Prentices  of  London,  bearing  the  grocer's  arms 
.  upon  his  shield. 

*  Prickmg.}  u  e.  Riding.  A  gentk  knight  was  pricking  on  the 
plainp  is  the  first  line  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Qaeen.*^£d,  177^. 
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George.  B^ht  caurteaus  and  valiant  Knight  qf 
the  Burning  Pestk^  here  is  a  distressed  damsel,  to 
have  a  halfpenny- worth  of  pepper. 

''  Wife.  That's  a  good  boy !  see,  the  little  boy 
can  htt  it ;  by  my  troth,  it*s  a  fine  child.'* 

Ralph.  Relieve  her,  with  all  courteous  language. 
Now  shut  up  shop ;  no  more  my  'prentice,  but 
*My  trusty  squire  and  dwarf.    I  must  bespeak 
My  shield,  and  arming  Pestle. 

''  Cit.  Go  thy  ways,  Ralph !  As  I  am  a  true 
man,  ^  thou  art  the  best  on  'em  all. 

"  Wife.  Ralph,  Ralph  ! 

"  Ralph.  What  say  you,  mistress  ? 

"  Wye.  I  pr'ythee  come  again  quickly,  sweet 
^Iph. 

•*  Ralph.  Bye-and-bye,"  [Exit. 


«•  • 


SCENE  III. 


A  Room  in  Merry  thodght's  Howe. 


Enter  Jasper  and  Mrs  Merrythought'. 

Mrs  Mer.   Give  thee  njy  blessing  ?  No,  I'll 
ne'er  give  thee  my  blessing ;  I'll  see  thee  hang'd 


*  At  1  am  a  true  manr^  That  is,  an  Eonest  man,  generally  used 
In  opposition  to  thitef.  For  instance,  in  MiddletOn's  Mayor  of 
Quinborough-— 


''  An  insatiate  tUtf^ 


That  scarce  Miev^  he  hasf  all,  though  he  ha^  stripped 
The  trw  man  naked/' 


^ 
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first ;  it  shall  ne*er  be  said  I  gave  thee  my  bless- 
ing ;  Thou  art  thy  father's  own  son,  of  the  right 
blood  of  the  Merrythoughts;  I  may  curse  the 
time  that  e'er  I  knew  thy  father;  he  hath  spent 
all  his  own,  aad  mine  too,  and  when  I  tell  him  of 
it,  he  laughs  and  dances,  and  sings,  and  cries,  '  A 
merry  heart  lives  long-a.*  And  thou  art  a  waste- 
thrift, and  art  run  away  from  thy  master,  that 
loved  thee  well,  and  art  come  to  me ;  and  I  have 
laid  up  a  little  for  my  younger  son  Michael,  and 
thou  think'st  to  'bezzle  that^  but  thou  shalt  ne* 
ver  be  able  to  do  it 

Enter  Michael# 

Come  hither,  Michael ;  come,  Michael ;  down  on 
thy  knees  :  Thou  shalt  have  my  blessing. 

Kneels.']  I  pray  you,  mother,  pray  to 
ess  me  \ 

Mrs  Mer.  God  bless  thee !  but  Jasper  shall 
never  have  my  blessing ;  he  shall  be  hanged  first, 
shall  he  not,  Michael  ?  bow  sayst  thou  ? 

Mich.  Yes,  forsooth,  mother,  and  grace  of  God« 

Mrs  Mer.  That's  a  good  boy  ! 

«  mfe.  rfaith,  it's  a  fine  sooken  child  V 

Jasp.  Mother,  though  you  torget  a  parent's  love, 
I  must  preserve  the  duty  of  a  child. 
I  ran  not  from  my  master,  nor  return 
To  have  your  stock  maintain  my  idleness. 

"  W^t.  'Ungracious  child,  I  warrant  him  !  hark, 
how  he  chops  logic  with  his  mother  :  Thou  hadsC 
best  tell  her  she  lies ;  do,  tell  her  she  lies. 

"  Cit.  If  he  were  my  son,  I  would  hang  him 
up  by  the  heels,  and  flea  him,  and  salt  him,  whore- 
son nalter-sack!"* 

'  ffa//er-«ffc(.]  A  term  equivalent  to  gallows  bird.    It  occurs 


Mich. 
God  to  b 
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Jasp.  My  coining  only  is  to  beg  your  love, 
Whicn  I  must  ever,  though  I  never  gain  it ; 
And,  howsoever  you  esteem  of  me. 
There  is  no  drop  of  blood  hid  in  these  veins^ 
But  I  remember  well  belongs  to  you. 
That  brought  me  forth,  and  would  be  glad  ^or  you 
To  rip  them  all  again,  and  let  it  out. 

Mrs  Met.  I'faith,  I  had  sorrow  enough  for  thee 

grod  knows ;)  but  I'll  hamper  thee  well  enough. — 
et  thee  in,  thou  vagabond,  get  thee  in,  and  learn 
of  thy  brother  Michael. 

Mer.  [Singing  within.]  Nose^  nose^  jolly  rednasCy 
And  who  gave  thee  this  jolly  red  nose  f 

Mrs  Mer.  Hark,  my  husband !  he's  singing  and 
hoiting ;  and  I'm  fain  to  cark  and  care,*  and  all 
Uttle  enough. — Husband !  Charles !  Charles  Mer- 
rythought ! 

•  ■ 

JEnter  Old  M^BRTtHouGHT. 

Mer.  [Singing.]  Nutmegs  and  ginger,  cimamon, 
and  clows ; 
And  they  gave  me  this  jolly  ted  nose. 

Mrs  Mer.  If  you  would  consider  your  state,  you 
would  have  little  lust  to  sing,  I  wis. 

Mer.  It  should  never  be  considered,  While  it 
were  an  estate,  if  I  thought  it  would  spoil  my 
singing, 

again  in  King  and  No  King,  and  in  Four  Plays  in  One,  voL  X(. 
p.  28,  where  Seward  would  read  halter-dek* 

*  Cark  and  care.]  These  words,  the  former  of  which  is  now  ob- 
solete, are  nearly  synonymous. 
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Mrs  Mer.  But  how  Wilt  tbOu  do,  Chdirles  ?  thou 
art  an  old  man,  and  thou  canst  not  work,iind  thou 
hast  not  forty  shillings  left,  and  thou  eatest  good 
meat,  arid  drinkest  ^ood  drink,  and  laughest« 

Mer.  And  will  do. 

Mrs  Mer,  But  how  wilt  thou  coitie  by  it, 
Charles  ? 

Mer.  How  ?  Why,  how  have  I  done  hitherto 
these  forty  years  ?  I  never  came  into  my  dining'^ 
room,  but,  at  eleven  and  six  o'clock,  I  found  ex-^ 
ceilent  meat  atid  drink  o'  th'  table ;  ^  my  clothes 
were  never  worn  out,  but  next  morning  a  taylo£ 
btcugbt  me  a  new  suit ;  and  without  question  it 
will  be  so  ever!  Us^  make^  perfectness;  if  all 
should  fail,  it  h  but  a  little  straining  myself  ex- 
traordinary, and  laugh  myself  to  death. 

^  /  never  came  into  my  dining-room^  buty  at  eleven  and  six  o^clock^ 
I  found  excdknt  meat  and  drink  d  tK  tMe,\  These  were  the  din« 
ner  and  supper  heurs  of  our  ancestors,  when  this  play  was  written. 
The  latter  is  again  mentioned  in  act  IV.  sc.  IV.,  and  both  in  The 
Case  is  altered*  by  Ben  Jonson.  See  also  the  Woman-Hater,  vol. 
X.  pp.  16,  43.  Afterwards  the  hours  became  gradually  later.  So 
in  Mayne's  Amorous  War,  l648)— 

<<  'Troth,  I  should  like  the  camp  well,  if  the  fields 
Di^  bring  forth  feather-beds ;  or  if  the  streams, 
Xtke  those  o'  th^  golden  age,  did  run  pure  wine  ; 
Or  if  our  meals  would  every  twhe  and  seven 
Observe  due  hours.'' 

The  same  dinner  hour  is  mentioned  in  Middleton  and  Rowley's 
Changeling  :— 

^'  JUL  What  hour  is't,  Lollio  ? 
,  LoL  Towards  belly  hour,  sin 

ji&b.  Dinner  time  f  thou  meanest  twelve  a  clock. 

LoL  Yesy  sir,  for  every  part  has  his  hour;  we  wake  at  six  and 
look  about  us,  that's  eye-hour ;  at  seven  we  should  pray,  that's 
knee-hour  ;  at  eight  walk,  that's  leg-hour ;  at  nine  gather  flowers, 
and  pluck  a  rose,  that's  nose-hour ;  at  ten  v/e  drink,  that's  mouth- 
hour;  at  eleven  lay  about  us  for  victuals^  that's  hand-hour;  al 
twelve  go  to  dinner,  that's  belly-hour. ' 
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''  fVi^.  It*s  a  foolish  old  man  this ;  is  not  he, 
George  ? 

**  at.  Yes,  cony 

**  fFifi.  Give  me  a  penny  i'  th'  purse  while  I  li ve^ 
George. 

"  Cit.  Ay,  by'r  lady,  cony,  hold  thee  there  !** 

Mrs  Mer.  Well,  Charles ;  you  promised  to  pro- 
Tide  for  Jasper,  and  I  have  laid  up  for  Michael ;  I 
pray  you  pay  Jasper  his  portidn ;  he's  come  home, 
and  he  shall  not  consume  Michael's  stock ;  he  says 
his  master  turned  him  awayj  but  I  promise  you 
truly  I  think  he  ran  away. 

**  Wife.  No,  indeed,  mistress  Merrythought, 
though  he  be  a  notable  gallows,  yet  Til  assure  you 
his  master  did  turn  him  awav,  even  in  this  place ; 
'twas,  i'faith,  within  this  half-hour,  about  his  daugh-' 
ter ;  my  husband  was  by, 
,  "  Cit.  Hang  him,  rogue !  be  served  him  well 
enough :  Love  his  master's  daughter  ?  By  my  troths 
cony,  if  there  were  a  thousand  boys,  thou  wouldst 
spoil  them  all,  with  taking  their  parts ;  let  his  mo- 
ther alone  with  him. 

*•  Wife.  Ay,  George,  but  yet  truth  is  truth." 

Mer.  Where  is  Jasper?  he's  welcome,  how- 
ever. Call  him  in ;  he  shall  have  his  portion.  la 
he  merry  ? 

Mrs  M.  Ay,  foul  chive  him/  he  is  too  inerry^ 
Jasper !  Michael ! 


4  tovl  chive  hm.l  Chive  him  may  tie  a  Somersetshrre  ^ontiiiro 
tion  for  skati  have  Jam.  However,  it  is  possibly  a  separate  word, 
and  connected  with  chevent  which  occurs  in  the  ballad  of  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Stranger,  and  is  left  as  a  desideratum  by  Ritson, 
Robin  Hood  having  invited  the  Stranger  to  join  his  babd  of  out- 
laws, the  latter  answers. 
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Enter  Jasper  and  Michael. 

Mer.  Welcome,  Jasper !  though  thou  runn*st 
away,  welcome  I  God  bless  thee !  Tis  thy  mo- 
ther's mind  thou  shouldst  receive  thy  portion ; 
thou  hast  been  abroad,  and  I  hope  hast  tearn'd  ex* 
perience  enough  to  govern  it;  thou  artof  suffi* 
cient  years ;  hold  thy  hand :  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  there  is  ten  shillings 
for  thee ;  thrust  thyself  into  the  world  with  that, 
and  take  some  settled  course :  If  Fortune  cross 
thee,  thou  hast  a  retiring  place ;  come  home  to 
me ;  I  have  twenty  shillings  left.  Be  a  good  hus- 
band ;  that  is,  wear  ordinary  clothes,  eat  the  best 
meat,  and  drink  the  best  drink ;  be  merry^  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and,  believe  me,  thou  hast  no 
end  of  thy  goods. 

Jasp.  Long  may  you  live  free  frqm  all  thought 
of  ill. 
And  lon^  have  cause  to  be  thus  merry  still ! 

But,  father 

.  Mer.  No  more  words,  Jasper ;  get  thee  gone ! 
Thou  hast  my  blessing ;  thy  father's  spirit  upon 
jthee !  Farewell,  Jasper  ! 

But  yety  or  ere  you  part  {phy  cruel  /) 

Kiss  mey  kiss  mc^  sweetings  mine  awn  dear 
jewel! 

So ;  now  begone ;  no  words !         {^Exit  Jasper. 
Mrs  Mer.  So,  Michael ;  now  get  thee  gone  too* 


^^  Go  play  the  chefoen^  the  stranger  said, 
Make  hast^  and  quickly  go. 

Or  with  my  fist,  be  sure  of  this, 
ril  give  thee  buffets  Ao'/ 


>» 
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Mich.  Yes,  forsooth,  mother ;  but  Til  have  my 
father's  bleasing  first. 

Mrs  Mer.  No,  Michael ;  'tis  no  matter  fdr  his 
IblessiDg;  thou  hast  my  blessing;  be  gone.  I'll 
fetch  my  money  and  jewela,  and  follow  thee  •  III 
9tay  no  longer  with  him,  1  warrant  thee. — Truly, 
Charles,  Til  be  gone  too. 

Mer.  What !  you  will  not  ? 
.  Mrs  Mer.  Yes,  indeed  will  I. 

Men  [Sings.]  Hey-hOffarweU^  Nan  ! 

rU  ncoer  trust  wench  mare  again^  if  lean. 

Mrs  Mer.  You  shall  not  think  (when  all  your 
own  is  gone)  to  spend  that  I  have  been  scraping 
up  for  Michael. 

.  Mer.  Farewell,  good  wife !  I  expect  it  not ;  all 
I  have  to  do  in  this  world,  is  to  be  merry ;  which 
I  shall,  if  the  ground  be  not  taken  from  me ;  and 
if  it  be,  [Sings. 

When  earth  aiid  seas  from  me  are  rgjft, 

The  skies  alqftfor  me  are  /g^.  [Exeunt. 

FINIS  ACTUS  PRIMI. 

"  Wife.  rU  be  sworn  he's  a  merry  old  gentle- 
man, for  all  that.  Hark,  hark,  husband,  hark ! 
fiddles,  fiddles !  {MusicJ\  now  surely  they  go 
finely.  They  say  'tis  present  death  for  these  fid- 
dlers to  tune  their  rebecks  ?  before  the  great  Turk's. 


'  RehecJcs^]  A  rebeck  was  an  instrument  with  three  strings,  re* 
sembling  a  modern  fiddile.— -^ei^. 

Ritsou  quotes  the  text  to  prove  that  rebecks  and  fiddles  were 
synonymous ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  former  was  a  particalar 
species  of  the  latter.    {AndaU  SangSf  f.  xIit.) 
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grace ;  is*t  not,  George  ?  [^Boy  danccthJ]  But  look^ 
look !  here's  a  youth  darces  !^  now,  ^ood  youth, 
do  a  turn  o'  th'  toe.  Sweetheart,  lYaith  I'll  have 
Ralph  come  and  do  some  of  his  gambols;  he'll 
ride  the  wild-mare,  ^  gentlemen,  'twould  do  your 
hearts  good  to  see  him.  I  thank  you,  kind  youth ; 
pray  bid  Ralph  come. 

"  Cit.  Peace,  cony  ! — Sirrah,  you  scurvy  bovt 
bid  the  players  send  Ralph ;  or,  by  God's  wounds^ 
an  they  do  not,  111  tear  some  of  their  perriwigs 
beside  their  heads ;  this  is  ail  riff-raff." 


<  Her^$  a  ymtih  danctB^  This  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent 
practice  in  tbe  ancient  theatres  to  amuse  the  audience  between  the 
acts.  The  same  practice  prevailed  on  the  Spanish  stage  of  the  se- 
venteenth century. 

f  Bide  the  toild'mare,]  A  game  which  seems  to  have  been  popa« 
lar  at  the  time.  See  vol.  V.  p.  309.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  the  ^etious  Ned  ^ard. 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 


A  Room  in  the  House  ojTVenterwels. 


•r 


Enter  Venterwels  and  Master  Huaiphrey. 

Vent   And  how,  i'faith,  how  goes  it  now,  son 
Humphrey  ? 

Hum.  Right  worshipful,  and  my  beloved  friend 
And  father  dear,  this  matter's  at  an  end. 

Vent.  Tis^well ;  it  should  be  so  :  Vm  glad  the 
girl 
Is  found  so  tractable. 

Hum.  Nay,  she  must  whirl 
From  hence,  (and  you  must  wink ;  for  so,  I  say, 
The  story  tells)  to-morfow  before  day. 

"  TVt/e.  George,  dost  thou  think  in  thy  consci- 
ence now  'twill  be  a  match  ?  tell  me  but  what 
thou  think'st,  sweet  rogue  :  Thou  seest  the  poor 

Fentleman  (dear  heart !)  how  it  labours  and  throbs, 
warrant  you,  to  be  at  rest :  I'll  go  move  the  fa- 
ther for't. 

"  Cit.  No,  no ;  I  pr'y thee  sit  still,  honey-suc- 
kle ;  thou'lt  spoil  all :  If  he  deny  him,  I'll  bring 
half'-a-dozen  good  fellows  myself,  and  in  the  shut- 
ting of  an  evening  knock  it  up,  and  there's  an 
end. 

"  fPYe.  I'll  buss  thee  for  that,  i'faith,  boy !  Well, 
George,  well,  you  have  been  a  wag  in  your  days, 
I  warrant  you ;  but  God  forgive  you,  and  I  do 
with  all  my  heart." 
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Vent.  How  was  it,  son  ?  you  told  me  that  to- 
morrow 
Before  day-break,  you  must  convey  her  hence. 

Hum.  I  must,  I  must ;  and  thus  it  is  agreed : 
Your  daughter  rides  upon  a  brown-bay  steed^ 
I  on  a  sorrel,  which  I  bought  of  Brian, 
The  honest  host  of  the  red  roaring  Lion, 
In  Waltham  situate:  Then  if  you  may. 
Consent  in  seemly  sort ;  lest  by  delay. 
The  fatal  sisters  come,  and  do  the  office, 
And  then  you'll  sing  another  song* 

Vent.  Alas, 
Why  should  you  be  thus  full  of  grief  to  me, 
That  do  as  willing  as  yourself  agree 
To  any  thing,  so  it  be  good  and  fair? 
Then  steal  her  when  you  will,  if  such  a  pleasure 
Content  you  both;  111  sleep  and  never  see  it, 
To  make  your  joys  more  fulL    But  tell  me  why 
You  may  not  here  perform  your  marriage  ? 

"  Wifi.  God's  blessing  o  thy  soul,  old  man ! 
rfaith,  thou  art  loth  to  part  true  hearts.  I  see 
a'  has  her,  George;  and  Fm  as  glad  on't! — Well, 
go  thy  ways,  Humphrey,  for  a  rair-spoken  man; 
I  believe  thou  hast  not  thy  fellow  within  the  walls 
of  London ;  an  I  should  say  the  suburbs  too,  I 
should  not  lie.  Why  dost  not  rejoice  with  me, 
George? 

*'  Cit.  If  I  could  but  see  Ralph  again,  I  were  as 
merry  as  mine  host,  i'faith.'* 

Hum.  The  cause  you  seem  to  ask,  I  thus  de- 
clare : 
(Help  me,  oh,  muses  nine !)  Your  daughter  sware 
A  foolish  oath,  the  more  it  was  the  pity; 
Yet  no  one  but  myself^  within  this  city 

*  Tet  none  but  myself^  The  reading  in  the  text  is  Theobald's. 
Sympson's  anonymous  correspondent  proposes,  None  but  linji$elf. 
— Ed.  J  778. 

VOL.  I,  M 
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Shall  dare  to  saj  ao,  but  a  bold  defiance 
Shall  meet  him,  were  he  of  the  noble  science.^ 
And  yet  she  aware,  and  yet  why  did  she  swear  ? 
Truly  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  were 
For  her  own  ease ;  for  sure  sometimes  an  oath, 
Being  sworn  thereafter,  is  like  cprdial  broth : 
And  this  it  was  she  awore,  never  to  marry. 
But  such  a  one  whose  mighty  arm  could  cany 
(As  meaning  me,  for  X  am  such  a  one) 
Her  bodily  away,  through  stick  and  stone. 
Till  both  of  us  arrive,  at  her  request, 
Some  ten  miles  off,  in  the  wild  Waltham-For^it 
FcMt.  If  this  be  all,  yon  shall  not  need  to  fear 
Any  denial  in  your  love ;  proceed ; 
I'll  neither  follow,  nor  repent  the  deed. 
Hum.  Good  night,  twenty  good  nights^  and 

twenty  mote. 
And  twenty  more  good  nights,  that  makes  tfare^ 

scoie  I  [Ej^ttnt. 


SCENE  JL 


Night.    JVdUham  Forest, 

Entir  Mrs  MsBnTTHonoHT  wid  MiCHAEif 

Mrs  Mer.  Com^  Midiael  \  art  thou  not  weary^ 
boy? 
Mich.  No^  foraooth,  motlier,  not  L 

'  -*— -  tttfrr  kt  i^tke  noble  science*]  Meanings  the  nobfesdeoce 
of  defence }  a  master  of  itvim^  See  vol.  $IIL  p.  ^'^l,i^U0^ 
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Mrt  Mer.  Where  be  we  now,  child  ? 

Mich.  Indeed,  forsooth,  mother,  I  cannat  tell, 
unless  we  be  at  Mile- End  :  1$  not  all  the  world 
Mile«£nd,  mother  ? 

Mrs  Mer.  No,  MichaeU  not  all  the  world*  boy ; 
but  I  can  assure  thee,  Michael,  Mile- End  is  a 
goodly  matter : '  There  has  been  a  pitchfield»  my 
child,  between  the  naughty  Spaniels  and  the  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  the  Spaniels  ran  away,,  Michael, 
and  the  Englishmen  followed.  My  neighbour 
Coxstone  was  there,  boy,  and  killed  them  all  with 
a  birding-piece. 

Mich.  Mother,  forsooth ! 

Mrs  Mer.  What  says  my  white  boy?^ 

Mich.  Shall  not  my  father  go  with  us  too  ? 

Mrs  Mer.  No,  Michael,  let  thy  father*  go  snick- 
up,'  he  shall  never  come  between  a  pair  of  sheets 

*  Milc'End  is  a  goodly  matter:  There  has  been  a  pitchfield,  &€.]' 
This  must  relate  to  some  mock  fight  which  was  fought  at  Mile- 
End,  where  the  train-bands  of  the  city  were  often  exercised.  One 
of  the  ballads  mentioned  by  the  fiddler  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  (voU 
VI.  p<  489,)  IS  '*  The  Landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Bow,  with  the 
Bloody  Battle  at  Mile-End.''  Again  in  the  epilogue  to  a  Wife  for  a 
JMonth,  (vol.  y  III.  p.  352,)  '*  the  action  at  Mite-£nd^'  alkides  to  the 
same  or  a  similar  mockofight.  Exercises  of  that  nature  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  Tothill^fields.  So  in  Kirke^s  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  speaking  of  a  gia»t«  **  Let  me  not  Ke,  he  was  not  the 
biggest  that  e'er  we  killed  ;  he  was  just  about  the  stature  that  Tur- 
tle-field  would  fitly  make  a  grave  for;  I  have  told  ye  of  the  place 
before ;  'tis  near  London^  where  men  go  a- training  to  get  'em  good 
stomachs.'*     , 

*  WMtt-^y*^  Thb  was  a  usual  term  of  endearment  at  the  time. 
So,  in  Ford's  Tis  Pity  she^s  a  Whore,  Bergetto  says,—**  I  know, 
qaoth  ly  I  an>  his  white'botj^  and  wtU  not  be  gulled.^'  Since  the 
tdttion  of  Ford's  Pl83rs  has  been  published,  I  have  discovered  that 
be  borrowed  the  unfortunate  subject  of  that  tragedy  from  Rosset's 
Sistoires  Trag\ques  de  nostre  temfs^  second  edition,  Paris,  l6\6. 
12,  (p«  174,)  lie  relates  the  story  as  having  actually  happened  in 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

3   I^t  thy  father  go  snick«up.]  This  phrase,  which  occurs  again 
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with  ine  again,  while  he  liires ;  let  him  stay  at  home 
and  sing  for  his  supper,  boy. — Come,  child,  sit 
down,  and  111  shew  my  boy  fine  knacks,  indeed : 
[Takes  out  a  Casket. '^  Look  here,  Michael ;  here's 
a  ring,  and  here's  a  brooch,^  and  here's  a  bracelet, 
and  here's  two  rings  more,  and  here's  money  and 
gold,  by  th'  eye,  my  boy  ! 

Mich.  Shall  I  have  all  this,  mother  ? 

Mrs  Mer.  Ay,  Michael,  thou  shalt  have  all, 
Michael. 

"  Cit.  How  Itk'st  thou  this,  wench  ? 

^*  Wife.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  would  have  Ralph, 
George ;  I'll  see  no  more  else,  indeed-la ;  and  I 
pray  you  let  the  youths  understand  so  much  by 
word  of  mouth  ;  for  I  tell  you  truly,  I'm  afraif|  o' 
my  boy.  Come,  come,  George,  let  s  be  merry  and 
wise ;  the  child's  a  fatherless  child,  and  say  they 
should  put  him  into  a  strait  pair  ofgaskins,' 'twere 


in  act  III.  sc  II.  is  eouiviileot  to  ^'  go  bang/'  as  will  appear  ffom 
the  following  lines  in  Taylor's  Praise  of  Hemp^eed : 

*^  A  Tiburne  hempen-caudell  well  can  cure  you : 
It  cap  cur($  traytors,  but  1  bold  it  fit 
T'  apply't  ere  tbey  the  treason  doe  comit, 
Wbere^re  in  Sparta  it  ycleped  waa 
Smckup,  which  is  in  English,  gallowgrass.*^ 

Again,  in  the  Fleire,  a  comedy  by  Sharpbam:  '*  Wb^n  thfy  are 
sad  (io  you  sing,  when  tbey  sing  and  are  merry  then  take  your 
time,  and  put  *em  to't :  if  they  will,  so,  if  not,  let  'em  tnick-i^J 


ft 


^  Brooc!u\  This  was  originally  a  clasp  or  bu^kle»  but  was  very 
generally  us^  for  any  jewel  or  gold  ornament.  So  in  Powell's 
Sly&tery  of  Lending  and  Borrowing,  l636:  ^  An  husband  (be  it 
not  vainly  spoken)  that  for  thrift  and  husbandry  may  be  the  very 
hrvwch  of  all  the  city.'' 

'  <  A  strait  pair  ijf  gaskins.]  This  obsolete  word  generally  demotes 
the  wide  hose  of  our  ancestors ;  but  the  text  proves  that  it  was  also 
used  for  that  article  of  dress  in  genernl* 
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worse  than  knot-grass;*  he  would  never  grow  af- 
ter it. 

Enter  RalfH|  Tim^  and  George. 

"  Cit.  Here's  Ralph,  here's  Ralph 

"  Wife.  How  do  you,  Ralph  ?  you  are  welcome, 
Ralph,  as  I  may  say ;  it's  a  good  boy !  hold  up  thy 
head,  and  be  not  afraid ;  we  are  thy  friends,  Ralph. 
The  gentlemen  will  praise  thee,  Ralph,  if  thou 
play'st  thy  part  with  audacity,  fiegin,  Ralph,  a' 
God's  name  T' 

Ralph.  My  trusty  Squire,  unlace  my  helm ;  give 
me  my  hat. 
Where  are  we,  or  what  desart  may  this  be  ? 

George.  Mirror  of  knighthood,  this  is,  a&  I  take 
it,  the  perilous  Waltham-Down;  in  whose  bottom 
stands  the  enchanted  valley. 

Mrs  Mer.  Oh,  Michael,  we  are  betrayed,  we  are 

betrayed !  here  be  giants !  Fly,  boy,  fly,  boy,  fly ! 

[E:vit  with  Michael,  leaving  the  Casket. 

Ralph.  Lace  on  my  helm  again !  What  noise  is 
this  ? 
A  gentle  lady,  flying  the  embrace 
Of  some  uncourteous  knight?  I  will  relieve  her. 
Go,  Squire,  and  say,  the  Knight  that  wears  this 

Pestle 
In  honour  of  all  ladies,  swears  revenge 

•  Kttot'grass.2  **  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf. 

You  Minimus,  of  hindring  knot-grass  niacle.'^ 

Midsummer "NigM^s  Dream^  act  iii.  sc.  ii. 

Upon  which  passage  the  last  editor  observes,  ^  It  appears  that 
knot-grass  was  anciently  supposed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any 
animal  or  child  ;"  and  produces  this  passage,  and  the  following  from 
the  Coxcomb,  in  proof  of  his  observation  :  '*  We  want  a  boy  ex- 
tremely for  this  function,  kept  under  for  a  year  with  milk  and 
ibio/-^rff«."— Reed. 
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Upon  tliat  recreant  coward  tbat  pursues  her; 
Go  comfort  her»  and  that  same  gentle  squire 
That  bears  her  company. 

Tim.  I  go,  brave  Knight 

Ralph.  My  trusty  dwarf  and  friend,  reach  me 
my  shield ; 
And  hold  it  while  I  swear :  First,  by  my  knight- 
hood ; 
Then  by  the  soul  of  Amadis  de  Ganl^ 
My  famous  ancestor ;  then  by  my  sword 
The  beauteous  Brioneila^  girt  about  me ; 
^  this  bright  burning  Pestle,  of  mine  honour 
lie  living  trophy ;  and  by  all  respect 
Due  to  distressed  damsels ;  here  I  vow 
Never  to  end  the  quest  of  this  fair  lady» 
And  that  forsaken  squire,  till  by  my  valour 
I  gain  their  liberty  1  lExiU 

Gwrgt.  Heaven  bless  the  Knight 
That  thus  relieves  poor  errant  gentlewomen. 

{Exit. 

**  W^.  Ay  marry,  Ralph,  this  has  some  savour 
in*t ;  1  would  see  the  proudest  of  them  all  oiler  to 
carry  his  books  after  him.  But,  George,  I  will 
not  nave  him  go  away  so  soon ;  I  shall  be  sick  if 
he  go  away,  that  I  shall ;  call  Ralph  again,  George, 
call  Ralph  again ;  I  pr'ythee,  sweetheart,  let  hhn 
come  fight  before  me,  and  let's  ha'  some  drums, 
and  some  trumpets,  and  let  him  kill  all  that  comes 
near  him,  an  thou  lov'st  me,  George  ! 

''  Cit.  Peace  a  little,  bird !  he  shall  kill  them 
all,  an  they  were  twenty  more  oa  *em  than  there 
are.** 


'  BriontUa.i  Brionelle  is  the  name  of  Palmerin  de  Olivia's  dw«r& 
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Eifter  Jasfeiu 

* 

Jasp.  Now,  Fortune,  (if  thou  be'st  not  only  lU) 
Shew  me  thy  better  face,  and  bring  about 
Thy  desperate  wheel,  that  I  may  climb  at  length, 
And  stand ;  this  is  our  place  of  meeting, 
If  love  have  any  constancy.    Oh,  age, 
Where  only  wealthy  men  are  counted  happy ! 
How  shall  i  please  thee,  how  deserve  thy  smiles, 
When  I  am  only  rich  in  misery  ?    \ 
My  father's  blessing,  and  this  little  coin, 
Is  my  inheritance ;  a  strong  revenue !. 
From  earth  thou  art,  and  to  the  earth  I  give  thee : 
There  grow  and  multiply,  whilst  fresher  air 
Breeds  me  a  fresher  fortune* — How  I  illusioo  1 

[Spies  the  Casket. 
What,  hath  the  devil  coin'd  himself  before  me  ^ 
Tis  metal  good ;  it  rings  well ;  I  am  wakings 
And  taking  too,  I  hope.  Now  God's  dear  blessing 
Upon  his  heart  that  left  it  here !  'tis  mine; 
These  pearls,  I  take  it,  were  not  left  for  swine. 

[EjpU. 

**  Wife.  I  do  not  like  that  this  unthrifty  youth 
should  embezzle  away  the  money ;  the  poor  gen« 
tlewoman  his  mother  will  have  a  heavy  heart  for 
it,  God  knows. 

^'  Cit.  And  reason  good,  sweetheart 

''Wife.  But  let  him  go;  Til  tell  Ralph  a  tale 
in*s  ear,  shall  fetch  him  again  with  ia  wannion,^  I 
warrant  him,  if  be  be  above  ground ;  and  besides, 
George,  here  are  a  number  ofsufficient  gentlemen 


wUh  a  waiiRt(m«]  A  proverbml  expreaiiofi,  whkk  sbo 
occurs  in  Pericles,  Eastward  Hoe,  tbe  City  Nightcap,  and  othtr 
old  plays ;  but  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  vamiioA  lias  nsrer 
been  explained. 
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can  witness,  and  myself,  and  yourself,  and  the  mu- 
sicians, if  we  be  call'd  in  question.  But  here  comes 
Ralph ;  George,  thou  shalt  hear  him  speak,  an  he 
were  an  emperaL" 

Enter  Ralph  and  George^ 

Ralph.  Comes  not  Sir  Squire  again? 
George.  Right  courteous  knight, 
Your  Squire  doth  come,  and  with  him  comet  the 
lady. 

Enter  Mrs  Mebrtthought,  Michael,  and  I 

Tim. 

Ralph.  Fair !  and  the  Squire  of  Damsels, '  as  I 
take  it ! 
Madam,'  if  any  service  or  devoir 
Of  a  poor  errant  Knight  may  right  your  wrongs, 

9  Squire  ofDamsebJ]  AUudiDg  to  Spenser's  Squire  of  Dames. 

He  IS  again  alluded  to  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  vol.  VI.  p.  424. 
'  Your  squire  doth  comr ,  »ul  with  him  comee  the  lad^m 

Enter  Mrs  Merrythought,  hCm 

jfoT  and  the  squire  of  damsehf  as  I  take  it* 
Ralph.  MttdatHf  &c.]  Sympson  omits  the  period  at  the  eild 
of  the  first  line,  and  alters  for  to  fair  ;  we  think  him  right  in  the 
alteration  of  the  word ;  but  we  must  go  further  before  this  passage 
it  cleared  of  corruption,  since*  by  giving  the^rst  and  third  lines 
to  one  speaker,  the  third  appears  a  bald  and  needless  repetition  of 
the  sens6  of  ihtjirst^  which  is  complete  in  itself.  We  have  there- 
fore made  Aa/pVt  sptech  begin  at  the  third  line  instead  of  the 
fourth ;  and  appriehend  that  he  first  addresses  himself  both  to  Mrs ' 
Merrythought  and  Michael :  Her  he  calls  Fair  !  and  him  Squire 
of  Damsels  /  as  he  names  him  afterwards,  this  gentle  Squire.  This 
is  quite  in  his  character,  and  the  only  reading  that  gives  spirit,  or 
oven  tolerable  sense,  to  the  third  line ;  after  which  he  proceeds  to 
comfort  them  separately. — £d.  177$« 
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Command  it;  I  am  prest*  to  give  you  succour ; 
For  to  that  holy  end  I  bear  my  armour. 

Mrs  Mer.  Alas^  sir,  I  am  a  poor  gentlewoman, 
and  I  have  lost  my  money  in  this  forest. 

Ralph.  Desart,  you  would  say^  lady ;  and  not 
lost 
Whilst  I  have  sword  and  lance.  Dry  up  your  tears. 
Which  ill  befit  the  beauty  of  that  face. 
And  tell  the  story,  if  I  may  request  it, 
Of  your  disastrous  fortune. 

Mrs  Mer.  Out,  alas  !  I  left  a  thQusand  pound, 
a  thousand  pound,  e'en  all  the  money  I  had  laid 
up  for  this  youth,  upon  the  sight  of  your  master- 
ship, you  look'd  so  grim,  and,  as  I  may  say  it,  sa- 
ving your  presence,  more  like  a  giant  than  a  mor- 
tal man. 

Ralph.  I  am  as  you  arb,  lady ;  so  are  they. 
All  mortal.     But  why  weeps  this  gentle  squire? 

Mrs  Mer.  Has  he  not  cause  to  weep,  do  you 
thinks  when  he  hath  lost  his  inheritance  } 

Ralph.  Young  hope  of  valour,  weep  not ;  I  am 
here 
That  will  confound  thy  foe,  and  pay  it  dear 
Upon  his  coward  head^  that  dares  deny 
Distressed  squires  and  ladies  equity. 
I  have  but  one  horse,'  upon  which  shall  ride 
This  lady  fair  behind  me,  and  before 
This  courteous  squire :  Fortune  will  give  us  more 
Upon  our  next  adventure.     Fairly  speed 
Beside  us.  Squire  and  Dwarf,  to  do  us  need  !^ 

l^Eseunt. 

"  Cit.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  Nell,  what  your  man 
would  do  ?  by  the  faith  of  my  body,  wench,  for 

*  PrestJ]  I.  e.  Heady,   See  a  note  on  the  Wild  Goose  Chasei 
vol.  X.  p»  364. 

^  I  have  but  one  hone^  on  'mUcK]  The  yariation  is  Sjmpson's* 
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clean  action  and  good  deUvcry,  they  may  all  cast 
their  caps  at  him. 

**  Wge.  And  so  they  may,  i'faith;  for  I  dare 
speak  it  boldly,  the  twelve  companies  of  London 
cannotmatchhim*  timber  for  timber*  WellyGeorgej 
an  be  be  not  inveigled  by  some  of  these  paltry  play- 
ers, I  ha*  much  marvel ;  but,  George,  we  ha' done 
our  parts,  if  the  boy  have  any  grace  to  be  thank- 
ful. 

'^  Cit.  Yes,  I  warrant  thee,  duckling.'' 

Enter  Master  HuMPHREr  and  Luce« 

Hum.  Good  mistress  Luce,  however  I  in  fault 
am 
For  your  lame  horse,  you're  welcome  unto  Walt* 

ham; 
But  which  way  now  to  go,  or  what  to  say, 
I  know  not  truly,  till  it  be  broad  day. 

Luce.  Oh,  fear  not,  master  Humphrey ;  I  am 
guide 
For  this  place  good  enough. 

Hum.  Then  up  and  ride ; 
Or,  if  it  please  you,  wslk  for  your  repose ; 
Or  sit,  or,  if  you  will,  go  pluck  a  rose  : 
Either  of  which  shall  be  indifferent 
To  your  good  friend  and  Humphrey,  whose  consent 
Is  so  entangled  ever  to  your  will. 
As  the  poor  harmless  horse  is  to  the  mill* 

JiUce.  'Faith,  an.  you  say  the  word,  we'll  e'en  sit 
down. 
And  take  a  nap. 

Hum.  'Tis  better  in  the  town, 
Where  we  may  nap  together ;  for,  believe  me, 
To  sleep  without  a  snatch  would  mickle  grieve  me. 

Luce.  You're  merry,  master  Humphrey^ 
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Hum.  So  t  am» 
And  have  been  ever  merry  from  mj  dam. 

Luce.  Your  nurse  had  the  less  labour. 

Hum.  Taith,  it  may  be. 
Unless  it  were  by  chance  I  did  bewray  me. 

Enter  Jasper. 

Jasp.  Luce !  dear  friend  Luce  { 

Luce.  Here,  Jasper.  - 

Jasp.  You  are  mine. 

Hum.  If  it  be  ao,  my  friend,  you  use  me  fine : 
What  do  you  think  I  am  ? 

J4igp.  An  arrant  noddy* 

Hum.  A  word  of  obloquy !  Now,  by  God^s  body, 
ril  tell i^y  master;  for  I  know  thee  well. 

Jasp.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  for\i7ard  for  to  telt, 
^ake  that,  and  that ;  and  tell  him,  sir,  I  gave  it : 
And  say  I  paid  you  well.  [Beats  him. 

Hum.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  it, 
And  do  confess  the  payment.    Pray,  be  quiet  1 

Ja^p.  Gro,  get  you  to  your  night-cap^  and  the 
diet, 
To  cure  your  beaten  bones. 

Zuce.  Alas,  poor  Humphrey ! 
Get  thee  some  wholesome,  broth,  with  sage  and 

cumfry ; 
A  little  oil  of  roses,  and  a  feather 
To  'noint  thy  back  withal. 

Hum.  When  I  came  hither, 
'Would  I  had  gone  to  Paris  with  John  Dory  i  ^ 

*  ^Of  ^et  to  four  nigkt*c(f.]  So  the  first  quarts*  The  testis 
from  the  second. 

'  John  Dory.l  Sir  Jdin  Hawkins,  in  his  History  of  Music,  says, 
**  The  song  of  John  Doryf  with  the  tune  to  it»  is  printed  in  the 
Deuteromelia,  or  the  second  part  of  Music's  Melodie,  \609.  The 
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Luce.  FarcwelU  my  pretty  nump !  Fm  vciy  sorry 
I  cannot  bear  thee  company. 

Hum.  Farewell! 
The  devil's  dam  was  ne^er  so  bangM  in  hell. 

[Exeunt  Luge  and  J  aspes. 

**  iVife.  This  young  Jasper  will  prove  me  ano- 
ther things,  a'  my  conscience,  an  he  may  be  suf- 
fered. George,  dost  not  see,  George,  how  a*  swag- 
gers, and  flies  at  the  very  heads  a'  folks,  as  he 
were  a  dragon  r  Well,  if  I  do  not  do  his  lesson 
for  wronging  the  poor  gentleman,  I  am  no  true 
woman.  His  friends  that  brought  him  up  might 
have  been  better  occupied,  I  wis,  than  have  taught 
him  these  fegaries :  He's  e'en  in  the  high  way  to 
the  gallows,  God  bless  him ! 

**  Cit.  You're  too  bitter,  cony ;  the  young  man 
may  do  well  enough  for  alt  this. 

*'  Wife.  Come  hither,  master  Humphrey ;  has 
lie  hurt  you?  now  beshrew  his  fingers  for't !  Here, 
sweetheart,  here's  some  green  ginger  for  thee. 
Now  beshrew  my  hearty  but  a'  has  pepper-nel  ins 

legend  of  this  person  is,  that  being  a  sea-captaio,  or  perhaps  a 
pirate,  he  engaged  to  the  king  of  France  to  bring  the  crew  of  an 
English  ship  bound  as  captives  to  Paris,  and  that  accordingly  he 
Attempted  to  make  prize  of  an  English  vessel,  but  was  himself  ta- 
ken prisoner.  The  song  of  John  Dory^  and  the  tune  to  it,  were  a 
long  time  popular  in  England  :  In  the  comedy  of  The  Chances, 
written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Antonio,  a  humorous  old  man, 
receives  a  wound,  which  he  will  not  suffer  to  be  dressed  but  upon 
condition  that  the  song  of  John  Dory  be  sung  the  while^'^-^-Ed. 

The  song  itself  will  be  found  in  a  note  on  The  Chances*  (vol.  VII. 
p.  €7*)  Its  popularity  was  very  extensive,  and  continued  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  thus  mentioAed  in  Drunken  Bamaby's  Journal, 
tpeaking  of  Kendal : 

"  Ubif  {dicam  pace  vestra) 
Tectum  mittitur  i  fenestra  ; 
Cura  iucrij  curaforif 
Saltant  cum  Johanne  Dori,"  &c. 
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head,  as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg !  Alas,  sweet  Iamb 
how  thy  temples  beat !  Take  the  peace  on  him 
sweetheart,  take  the  peace  on  him. 

Enter  Boy, 

*'  Cit.  No,  no ;  you  talk  like  a  foolish  woman ! 
ril  ha'  Ralph  fight  with  him,  and  swinge  him  up 
well-favouredly, — Sirrah,  Boy ;  come  hither :  Let 
Ralph  come  in  and  fight  with  Jasper. 

^^  Wife.  Ay,  and  beat  him  well ;  he's  an  unhappy 
boy.^ 

'^  Boy.  Sir^  you  must  pardon  us ;  the  plot  of  our 
play  lies  contrary ;  and  'twill  hazard  the  spoiliag 
of  our  play. 

"  Cit.  Plot  me  no  plots!  I'll  ha*  Ralph  come 
out ;  I'll  make  your  house  too  hot  for  you  else. 

'"  Boy.  Why,  sir,  he  shall ;  but  if  any  thing  fall 
out  of  order,  the  gentlemen  must  pardon  us. 

"  Cit.  Go  your  ways,  goodman  Boy !  I'll  hold 
him  a  penny,  he  shall  have  his  belly-full  of  fight- 
ing now.    Ho !  here  comes  Ralph !  no  more !" 

Enter  Ralph,  Mrs  Merrtthouoht,  Michael, 

Tim,  and  George. 

Ralphs  What  knight  is  that,  squire?  ask  him  if 
he  keep 
The  passage,  bound  by  love  of  lady  fair, 
Or  else  but  prickant.^ 

Hum.  Sir,  I  am  no  knight. 
But  a  poor  gentleman,  tlmt  this  same  night 

*  Ht^s  an  unhappy  boy.]  Unhappjf  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense 
of  wicked,  mischievous^ 

'  Or  eUe  but  prickant.]  That  is,  pricking  or  spurring  along, 
bound  on  a  journey. 
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Hid  stolen  frovn  me;  upon  ymider  grtn. 
My  lovely  wife,  and  suffered  (to  be  seen 
Yet  extant  on  my  shoulders)  soch  a  greettng^ 
That  whilst  I  live,  I  shall  think  of  tnat  meeting. 

^  Wife.  Ay,  Ralph,  he  beak  him  unmercifiiUyi 
Balpb ;  an  thou  sparest  him,  Ralph,  I  would  thou 
werthan^'d. 

"  Cit.  No  mort^  Wife,  no  more  T 

Ralph.  Where  is  the  caitiff  wretdi  hath  dooe 
this  deed  ? 
Lady,  your  pardon  !  that  I  may  proceed 
Upon  the  quest  of  this  injurious  knight. 
And  thou,  fair  squire^  lepute  mc  not  the  worst, 
In  leaving  the  great  venture  of  the  purse. 
And  the  rich  casket,  till  some  better  leisure. 

Enter  Jasfse  end  Ldce. 

Hum.  Here  comes  the  broker  hath  purloined 
my  treasure. 

Ralph.  Go,  squire,  and  tell  him  I  am  here, 
An  errant  knight  at  arms,  to  orave  delivery 
Of  that  fair  lady  to  her  own  knight's  arms. 
If  be  deny,  bid  him  take  choiee  of  ground, 
And  so  defy  himt 

Tim.  From  the  Knight  that  bears 
Tlie  Golden  Pestle^  I  defy  thee>  Kn%ht ; 
Unless  thou  make  fair  restitution 
Of  that  briffht  lady. 

Jasp.  Tell  the  knight  that  sent  thee 
He  is  an  ass ;  and  I  will  keep  the  wend). 
And  knock  his  head-piece. 

Ralph.  Knight,  thou  art  but  dead. 
If  thou  recall  not  thy  uncourteous  terms. 

"  Wife.  Break  his  pate,  Ralph;  break  his  pate, 
Ralph,  souudly  r 
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Jasp.  Come,  Knight;  I'm  ready  for  you. — Now 
your  Pestle  [Snatches  away  his  Pestle. , 
Shall  try  what  temper,  sir,  your  mortar's  of. 
With  that  he  stood  upright  in  his  stirrups,  and 
gave  the  knight  of  the  cdves-skin  such  a  knock, 
that  he  forsook  his  horse,  and  down  he  fell ;  and 
then  he  leaped  upon  him,  and  plucking  off  his  heU 

met .  [Knocks  him  down. 

Hum.  Nay,  an  my  noble  Knight  be  down  so  soon. 
Though  I  can  scarcely  go,  I  needs  must  run. 

[Exit, 
^*  Wife.  Run,  Ralph,  run,  Ralph ;  run  for  thy 
life,  boy ;  Jasper  comes,  Jasper  comes !" 

[Exit  Ralph  taking  up  the  Pestle. 
Jasp^  Come,  I^e^  we  miist  have  other  arms  for 
you; 
Humphrey,  and  Golden  Pestle,  both  adieu ! 

[Eiveunt. 

'<  Wi/e.  Sure  the  devil,  (God  bless  us !)  is  in 
this  springald !  *  Why,  George,  didst  ever  see  such 
a  fire-ckake  ?  I  am  afraiel  my  boy's  miscarried ;  if 
he  be,  though  he  were  master  Merrythought's  soa 
a  thousand  times,  if  there  be  any  law  in  England* 
rU  make  some  of  them  smart  for't 

*^  Ck.  No,  no ;  I  have  found  out  the  matter, 
sweetheart ;  Jasper  is  enchanted ;  as  sure  as  wa 
are  here,  he  is  enchanted :  he  could  no  more  have 
stood  in  Ralph's  faa&dS|  than  I  can  stand  in  my 
lord*mayor's.  I'll  have  a  ring  to  discover  all  en- 
chantments, and  Ralph  shall  beat  him  yet :  Be  no 
more  vexed,  for  it  shall  be  so» 


s  Springald.2  An  old  word  for  a  youtb*  So  io  the  comedy  of 
Wily  Beguiled :— ><*  Pray  ye,  maid,  bid  him  welcome^  and  make 
much,  of  him ;  for  by  ipy  ray,  he*t  a  proper  springald.^ 
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SCENE  III, 


Before  the  Bell  Im  at  WaUham^ 


Enter  Ralph, Tim,  George,  Mrs  Merrythought, 

and  Michael. 

'^  JVtfe.  Oh,  husband,  here's  Ralph  again !  Stay, 
Ralph  ;  let  me  speak  with  thee :  How  dost  thou, 
Ralph  ?  Art  thou  not  shrewdly  hurt?  the  foul  great 
Inngies^  laid  unmercifully  on  thee;  there's  some 
sugar- candy  for  thee.  Proceed ;  thou  shalt  have 
another  bout  with  him. 

^'  Cit.  If  Ralph  had  him  at  the  fencing-school, 
if  he  did  not  make  a  puppy  of  him,  and  drive  him 
up  and  down  the  school,  he  should  ne'er  come  in 
my  shop  more." 

Mrs  Mer.  Truly,  master  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle.  1  am  weary. 

Mich.  Indeedrla,  mother,  and  I  am  very  hungry. 

Ralph.  Take  comfort,  gentle  dame,  and  you, 
fair  squire ! 
For  in  this  desart  there  must  needs  be  placed 
Many  strong  castles,  held  by  courteous  knights ; 
And  till  I  bring  you  safe  to  one  of  those 
I  swear  by  this  my  order  ne'er  to  leave  you. 

'  The  fovl  great  lungies.]  Probably  a  cant  phrase  for  a  great 
awkward  fellow,  and  the  same  as  /ung,  which  occurs  in  LoTe's  PU- 
grimage,  vol.  XIll.  p.  65. 
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«  Wife.  WeU  said,  Ralph !  George,  Ralph  wa$ 
evei:  comfortable,  ^as  he  not  ? 

''Cit.  Yes,  duck. 

"  fflf^  I  shall  ne'er  forget  him  ?  When  we  had 
lost  our  childk  (you  knaUr  \t  was  strayed  almost;, 
alone,  to  Puddle*  Wharf»  and  the  criers  wcfre  abroad 
for  it,  and  there  it  had  drowned  itself  but.  for  a 
sculler)  Ralph  was  the  most  cpnifortablest  to  me ! 
^  Peace,  mistress,'  says  he,  ^  let  it  go !  I'll  giet  an- 
other as  good.'  Did  he  not,  George  ?  did  he  not 
6ay  so  ? 

"  Cit.  Yes,  indeed  did  he,  mouse." 

George.  I  would  We  had  a  mess  of  pottage,  and 
a  pot  of  drink,  squire,  and  were  going  to-bed. 

Tim.  Why,  we  are  at  Waltham-town's  end,  and 
that's  the  Sell  Inn^ 

George.  Take  courage,  valiant  Knight,  damsel, 
and  Squire  i 
I  .have  discovered,  not  (i  stone's  cast  off. 
An  ancient  castle  held  by  the  old  knight 
Of  the  most  holy  order  of  the  Bell, « 
Who  gives  to  all  knights-^errant  entertain : 
There  plenty  is  of  food,  and  all  prepared 
fiy  the  white  hands  of  his  own  lady  de^n 
He  liath  three  squires  that  welcome  all  his  guests : 
The  first,  hight  Chamberlino;^  who  will  see 

^  Thejirst  high  Chamberlain 
■         height  Tapstro 

spire  Ostlero'  height]  The  correction  of  height  for 

high  is  froAi  Mr  Theobald's  conjectutey  bdt  he  did  not  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  grievance,  fbr  Chamberlain  is  not  quantity,  and  so 
can^t  st^nd  in  the  verse.  Ckafnberlino  is  from  the  said  quarto  of 
l6\S.  Ttgfiiri>f  oetiiTO,  2W^ot,  quarto^  1  h^m  altered  to  Tt^ero. 
CkHero  h^hi  is  fibm  the  .first  quarto  tDc^^^m/ntMi; 

Hight  is  no  aittendment»  being  In  old  boolu ;  as  is  also  ChtOk'^ 
herHno*  The  substituting  Tapstero  for  Tasiero  (if  to  be  called  an 
amendment)  is  the  only  oiie.-^£d.  1778. 

T(g>itre  is  tbe  leading  of  the  quarto  of  l6S5,  so  that  Sympson's 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Our  beds^  prepared,  and  bring  us  snowy  sheets, 
Where  never  footman  stretch'd  his  butter'd  hams.' 
The  second,  hight  Tapstero ;  who  will  see 
Our  pots  full  filled,  and  no  froth  therein. 
The  third,  a  gentle  squire,  Ostlero  hight. 
Who  will  our  palfries  slick  with  whisps  of  straw, 
And  in  the  manger  put  them  oats  enough, 
And  never  grease  their  teeth  with  candle-snuff/ 

**  W^e.  'Riat  same  dwarf's  a  pretty  boy,  but  the 
Squire  s  a  groutnole."^ 

Jta^h.  Knock  at  the  gates^  my  squire,  with 
3tately  lance ! 

Enter  Tapster. 

Tap.  Who's  there? — You're  welcome,  gentl^ 
men !  will  you  see  a  room  ? 

George.  Right  courteous  and  valiant  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,  this  is  the  squire  Tapstero. 

Ralph.  rkiT  squire  Tapstero!  I,  a  wanderiog 
Knight, 
Hight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  in  the  quest 

iDgenuity  is  confined  lo  the  introductioa  of  an  e  in  this  word,  which 
he  might  have  found  twice  in  a  correct  tt^te  lower  down  in  the 
very  next  page^ 

'  Where  never  footman  sireicked  his  buttered  ham»^  This  allades 
to  the  running  footmen,  a  fashionable  piece  of  splen4id  folly  pre- 
valent at  the  time.  They  were  still  kept  by  some  noblemeD  io 
Scotland,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  are  yet  to  be 
met  with  occasionally  appn  the  continent.  Like  the  jockies,  th^ 
are  put  upon  a  particular  diet ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  crampt) 
the  calves  of  their  legs  are  greased,  and  to  this  the  text  refers. 

^  And  never  greoie  thdr  teeth  wUk  candU-^msfJ]  A  cominon 
trick  of  the  ostlers  at  the  time  to  prevent  the  horses  from  eating 
the  hay.    See  a  note  on  Lov^s  Pilgrimage,  vol.  XIIl.  p.  319. 

^  Grautnoid.]  Corrected  from  the  quarto  of  l6i3.  The  word 
is  equivalent  to  thick-head.  Sherwood  interprets  **  a  £rout-hea4 
for  gtouXrnoa,te$tedehoeHf,qiA  a  groseeteete  J' 


j 
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Of  this  fair  lady's  casket  and  wrought  purse, 
Losing  myself  m  this  vast  wilderness. 
Am  to  this  castle  well  by  fortune  brought ; 
Where  hearing  of  the  goodly  ejEitertain 
Your  knight  of  holy  order  of  the  Bell 
Gives  to  all  damsels,  and  all  errant  knights, 
I  thought  to  knock,  and  now  am  bold  to  enter. 

Tt^.  An't  please  you  see  a  chamber,  you  are 
very  welcome.  {Eseunt. 

'^  fVifcp  George,  I  would  have  something  done» 
and  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is. 

"  Cit.  What  is  it,  Nell  ? 

"  fVtfc.  Why,  George,  shall  Ralph  beat  nobody 
again  ?  Pr'y thee,  sweetheart,  let  him ! 

^^  Cit.  So  he  shall,  Nell ;  and  if  I  join  with  him, 
well  knock  them  aU. 


SCENE  IV. 


London.    A  Room  in  the  House  (j^  Venter wels. 


Enter  Master  Humphrey  and  Venterwels. 

"  Wife.  Oh,  George,  here's  master  Humphrey 
again  now,  that  lost  mistress  Luce ;  and  mistress 
IfUce's  father.  Master  Humphrey  will  do  some- 
body's errand^  I  warrant  him." 

Hum.  Father,  it's  true  in  arms  I  ne'er  shall  clasp 
her; 
For  she  is  stol'n  away  by  your  man  Jasper* 

"  fT^.  I  thought  he  would  tell  him." 
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Vent.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  to  low  my  child ! 
Now  I  begin  to  thtttk  o&  Jaaper's  worda^ 
Who  oft  hath  urged  to  me  thy  foolishneaa : 
Why  didst  thou  let  her  go  ?  thou  bvest  her  mb% 
That  wouldst  bring  home  thy  life,  and  not  bring 
her. 

Hum.  Father,  forgive  me ;  shall  I  tell  you  tme? 
Look  on  my  shoulders,  they  aie  black  and  4iiue : 
Whilst  to  and  fro  fair  Luce  and  I  were  windittf^ 
He  came  and  basted  me  with  a  hedge^binding. 

Fent,  Get  men  and  horses  straight !  we  will  bs 
there 
Within  this  hour.  You  know  the  place  again  ? 

Hum.  I  know  the  place  where  he  my  loins  did 
swaddle ; 
rU  set  six  horses,  and  to  each  a  saddle* 

yefft.  Mean  time,  I  will  go  talk  with  Jasper's 
father.  [£a:€unt. 

**  Wtfe.  George,  what  wilt  thou  lay  with  me 
now,  that  master  Humphrey  has  not  mistress  Luce 
yet?  speak,  George,  what  wilt  thou  lay  with  me? 

'*  Cit.  No,  Nell ;  I  warrant  thee,  Jasper  is  at 
Puckeridge  with  her  by  this. 

'^  Wife.  Nay^  George,  you  must  consider  mis- 
tress Luce's  feet  are  tender ;  and  besides,  'tis  dark ; 
and  I  promise  you  truly,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
should  ^et  out  of  Waltham-Forest  with  her  yet 

"  Cit.  Nay,  cony,  what  wilt  thoii  lay  Mritn  me 
that  Ralph  has  her  not  yet  ? 

'^  Wife,  t  will  not  lay  against  Ralph,  honey,  be- 
cause I  have  not  spoken  with  him.  But  lodkj 
George;  peace!  here  comes  the  merry  old  g^i* 
tleman  again.** 


i 
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SCENE  V. 


An  Apartment  in  Merrythought's  House. 


Enter  Old  M £RRYThoi76rt. 

Men  [Sings.^  When  it  was  grcfwn  to  dark  mid- 

night 
And  alt  werejbst  asleep. 
In  cctme  Margaret^s  grimly  ghosf^ 
And  stood  at  WUlianisfiet^ 

I  have  money,  and  meat,  and  drink,  before-hand, 
till  to-morrovir  at  noon;  why  should  I  be  sad? 
Methinks  I  have  half-a-dozen  jovial  spirits  within 
me ;  \SmgsJ\  ^  I  am  three  merry  men,  •  and  three 

*  When  ii  VHU  graomp  SccJ]  This  stansa  is  from  the  ballad  of 
Fair  Mai^aret  and  Sweet  William,  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry, 
ToK  III.  p.  120,  where  it  is  Ibas  given: 

**  When  day  was  gone  and  night  was  eomei 

And  all  men  mst  asleep, 
Then  came  the  spirit  <^  fair  Margaret 

And  stood  at  Williatti^ft  feel.'* 

The  quotation  in  the  te^  liiid  anoiier  at  Uie  end  of  the  third  act, 
gaw  rise  to  Mallelf  s  Margaret's  Ghost. 

'  Three  fnerry  moi,  &c.]  See  vol.  VII.  p.  189  of  this  work. 
In  Mayne's  Aiporous  War,  the  song  of  the  culprits  in  Rollo  seems 
to  be  directly  alltid^d  to-: 

'  ■  '      »**  K't  be  ewr  destiny 

To  die  by  th*  string,  the  congifort  is,ipe're  three/* 
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mary  men  f — ^To  what  end  should  any  man  be  sad 
in  this  world  ?  Give  me  a  man  that  when  he  goes 
to  hanging  cries,  ''  TVoti/  the  black  bawl  to  fne/"* 
and  a  woman  that  will  sing  a  catch  in  her  travail! 
I  have  seen  a  man  come  by  my  door  with  a  seri- 
ous face,  in  a  black  cloak,  without  a  hatband, 
carrying  his  head  as  if  he  look'd  for  pins  in  the 
street :  I  have  look'd  out  of  my  window  half-a- 
year  after,  and  have  spied  that  man's  head  upon 
Ix)ndon-bridge :  Tis  vile;  never  trust  a  tailor 
that  does  not  sing  at  his  work !  his  mind  is  on 
nothing  but  filching. 

''  fnfe.  Mark  this,  George  I  'tis  worth  noting: 
Godfrey,  my  tailor,  you  know,  never  sings,  and 
he  had  fourteen  yards  to  make  this  gown ;  and 
111  be  sworn,  mistress  Penistone  the  draper  s  wife 
had  one  made  with  twelve/' 

Mer.  *Tis  mirth  that  Jills  the  veins  with  bloody 
More  than  mne^  or  sleeps  orjbod; 
Let  each  man  keep  his  heart  at  ease, 
No  man  dies  qfthat  disease. 
He  that  would  his  body  keep 
From  diseases  J  must  not  weep  ; 

Again,  in  Davenport's  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil : 

*'  A  scrivener,  an  usurer,  and  a  pimpy 
All  joined  to  ruin  a  young  hopenil  gentleman ; 
Now  are  they  turning  an  old  tkrte^num's  setig : 
We  he  hunes  all  tine:' 

'  Troul  tke  black  bawl  to  me.']  Tnmkf  oi  irole  the  bond  si»  *^ 
common  phrase  in  drinking  for  passing  the  vessel  about,  as  appesis 
by  the  foUowing  beginning  of  an  old  catch : 

**  Trol^  trole  the  bowl  to  me, 
And  I  will  trole  the  same  again  to  thee/' 
Sir  Jokm  Hawkimis.  Histofy  ofMimCf  vol.  IIL  p*  2^* 
It  is  probably  the  above  c%tch  which  Merrythought  introdufies 
in  his  speech. 
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But  whoever  laughs  and  sings, 
Never  he  his  body  brings 
Intofeoers^  goutSj  or  rheums, 
Or  Ung^ringiy  his  lun0s  consumes  ; 
Or  meets  with  aches  m  the  bone, 
Or  catarrhs,  or  griping  stone  : 
But  contented  lives  fir  aye  ; 
The  more  he  laughs,  the  more  he  may. 

"  IVtfe.  Look,  George ;  how  sayst  thou  by  this, 
George  ?  Is't  not  a  fine  old  man  ?  Now  God's  bless- 
ing a  thy  sweet  lips !  when  wilt  thou  be  so  merry, 
George?  'Faith,  thou  art  the  frowning'st  little 
thing,  when  thou  art  angry,  in  a  country. 

**  Cit.  Peace,  cony !  tnou  shalt  see  him  took 
dowi^  t00|  I  warrant  thee. 

Enter  Venterwew. 

Here's  Luce's  father  come  now.'' 

M'er.  [Sings.Ji  As  you  came  from  fFalsingham, 

From  the  Holy  Land,   . 
There  met  you  not  with  my  true  love 
By  the  way  as  you  came?  * 

Vent.  Oh,  master  Merrythought,  my  daughter's 
gone! 
This  mirth  becomes  you  not ;  my  daughter's  gone ! 

*  As  you  came,  &c.]    From  a  ballad  printed  in  Percy's  Reliques 
of  Antient  Poetry^  vol.  II.  p.  9^,  where  the  stanza  run^  thus : 

'^  As  ye  came  from  the  holy  land 

Of  blessed  Walsingham, 
O,  met  you  not  with  my  true  love 

As  by  the  way  you  came  V* 
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Mer.  Whjf,  mi  %f^  fc;  wbtf  cart  If 
Or  kt  her  cmntj  or  go^cr  tarry. 

Vent.  Mock  not  mj  misery ;  it  is  your  son 
(Whom  I  hare  made  my  own,  when  all  forsook  him) 
Has  stolen  my  only  joy,  my  child,  away. 

Men  ffeset  i€ra»a  mUk-fgoUtt  st^ed, 
"    And  himself  t^Mm  a  grey  ; 
He  wfoer  tunid  Ins  face  agam^ 
But  he  hore  her  qmte  axosiy?: 

Vent.  Unworthy  of  the  kindness  I  have  shewn 
To  thee,  and  thine ;  too  late,  I  well  perceive. 
Thou  art  consenting  to  my  daughter's  loss. 

Mer.  Your  daughter  ?  what  a  stir's  here  wi*  your 
daughter?  Let  her  go,  think  no  more  on  her,  but 
sing  loud.  If  both  my  sons  were  on  the  gallows, 
I  would  sing, 

Down^  dowHf  deum;  thcjfJaU 
Down,  and  arise  they  never  shall. 

Vent.  Oh,  might  I  [but]  behold  her  once  again, 
And  she  once  more  embrace  her  aged  sire  I 

Mer.  Py,  how  scurvily  this  goes  ! 
^'  And  she  once  more  embrace  her  aged  sire  T 
You'll  make  a  dog  on  her,  will  ye  ?  *  she  eves  much 
for  her  aged  sire,  t  warrant  you. 

^  JSir  8ei  heTf  SccJ]  A  similar  Verse  occurs  in  the  ballad  called 
The  Douglas  Tragedy,  printed  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border^  vol.  II,  p.  217  :— 

**  He^s  mounted  her  oq  «  milH-iwhite  steed^ 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  grey. 
With  a  buglet  horn  hang  by  his  side, 
And  lightly  they  rode  away/' 
^  And  she  onee  more  tmbrnce  her  agti  ^  ? 
Foii'tfflMiciidogoftAer^fPi'tfjfef]  Wettsttally  t«lkofadoifs 
sire  and  dam. 
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SSie  cares  notjbr  her  dadA/^  nor 
She  cares  wtfir  her  mammjfyjbr 

She  is,  she  ts^  she  is. 
She  is  my  lord  tfLowgave^s  lassyi. 

Vent.  For  this  thy  scorn  I  will  pursue  that  son 
Of  thine  to  death. 
Mer.  Do ;  and  when  you  ha'  killM  him, 

Ovoe  him  fltmers  enaWy  Palmer^  gvoe  him  flowers 

enow  f 
Give  him  red  and  white,  and  blue,  green,  and  yeUmoK 


Vent,  ril  fetch  my  daughter^ 


Mer.  V\\  hear  no  more  o'  your  daughter;  it  spoils 
iny  mirth. 

Vent.  1  say,  I'll  fetch  my  daughter. 

Men  Was  neper  manfor  ladjis  sake^  • 

Dawn,  down^ 
Tormented  as  I  poor  Sir  Guy, 
De  derry  dowm^ 
For  Lucy^s  sake,  that  loi^  bright^ 
Dawn,  down, 
As  coer  men  beheld  with  eye ! 
'^         De  derry  dmn* 

Vent.  I'll  he  revenged^  by  Heaven !     [Eamnt. 

s  Ww  never  man,  &c.]  A  stanza  from  the  Legend  of  S{r  Guy* 
Perqy^  R^liques  of  Antient  Poetry,  vol.  HI.  p.  10|2  :— 

«  W|i%  ever  Imigbt  for  lady  *»  «^« 

Soe  lcw(  i^  iov%  M  I  Sir  ©ay 
Far  Phelia  fiiyre»  tbltl  l«iiy  briglit 

At  ever  nmci  beb^W  wUh  fy«%'' 

The  ballad  is  again  quo^  iii  The  Little  Fienii^  LawyeVy  (voL  ¥• 
p.  l6f.)  '  . 


I   '  ' 
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VINIS  ACTUS  SECUNDI.  [Music. 

**  ff^'  How  dost  thou  like  this,  George  ? 
"  Cit.  Why  this  is  well,  cony ;  but  if  Ralph  were 
hot  oncci  thou  shouldst  see  more. 

^*  Wife.  The  fiddlers  go  again,  husband. 

"  0>.  Ay,  Nell;  but  this  is  scurvy  music.    I 

gave  the  whoreson  gallows-money,  and  I  think  he 
as  not  got  me  the  waits  of  South  war  k :  If  I  hear 
'cm  not  anon,^  I'll  twinge  him  by  the  ears. — ^You 
musicians,  play  Baloo !  ^ 

"  Wife.  No,  good  George,  let's  ha*  Lachryms!' 
"  Cit.  Why  this  is  it,  cony. 
"  W\fe.  It's  all  the  better,  George.  Now,  sweet 
lamb,  what  story  is  that  painted  upon  the  cloth?' 
the  confutation  of  St  Paul  ? 


^Ifl  hear  him  not,}  Atnended  by  Sympson. 

'  Baloo*']  See  Percy's  Reliques  of  AntieDt  Poetry,  vol.  II. 
p.  196.  Lady  Anne  Bothweirs  Lamentation ;  in  which  the  con* 
eluding  lines  of  each  stansa  are  these : 

»  BaloWf  my  babe,  lie  stil  and  sleipe  I 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weepe/'— -Ed.  iJTS* 

There  are  several  other  popular  songs  which  have  a  similar  bur- 
den, but  the  text  alludes  to  the  tune,  which  was  still  popular  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

s  Lackryma.]  This  tune  is  frequently  mentioned  in  these  volumes. 
See  vol.  VIL  151,  IX.  219,  4S0,  &c. 

9  What  itoryis  that  painted  upon  the  cloth  f]  That  is»  upon  the 
drop  scene,  which  appears  not  to  have  moved,  as  at  present,  upon  a 
roller,  but  a  plain  curtain  to  draw  back  to  each  side  of  the  stage. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  present  play  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est proofs  in  favour  of  Mr  Malone's  argument,  that  there  were  no 
moveable  scenes  in  the  ancient  theatres ;  as  the  citiien  and  his  wife 
would  certainly  have  made  their  observations  on  the  different  alter- 
ations, which  must  have  been  necessary  had  the  scenery  intended  to- 
be  imagined  been  actually  representedt    See  also  the  beginning  of 

10 
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''  Cit.  No,  Isunb ;  that's  Ralph  and  Lucrece. 

"  fFife.  Ralph  ajid  Lucrece  ?  which  Ralph  ?  our 
Ralph  ? 

"  Cit.  No,  mouse ;  that  was  a  Tartarian/ 

«  Wife.  A  Tartarian  ?  Well,  I  would  the  fiddlers 
had  done,  that  we  might  see  our  Ralph  again !" 


the  fourth  act,  where  the  boy  answers  to  the  demand  of  the  wife, 
that  the  players  cannot  represent  the  King  of  Cracovia's  house 
covered  with  black  yelvet. 

'  That  was  a  Tartarian.]  The  citizen's  mistake  and  his  wife's 
consequent  surprise  will  not  be  understood  without  recollecting 
that  Tartarian  was  a  cant  term  for  a  thief.  So  in  The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton,  the  Host  says — "  There's  not  a  Tartariam 
nor  a  carrier  shall  breathe  upon  your  geldings ;  they  have  viU 
lainous  rank  feet  the  rogues,  and  they  shall  not  sweat  in  my  li- 
nen." And  in  The  Wandering  Jew,  l640,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Reed, 
the  Hangman  says—**  I  pray,  master  Jew,  bestow  a  cast  of  your 
office  upon  me,  9  poor  member  of  the  law,  by  telling  me  my  for- 
tune, whether  I  shall  die  in  my  bed  or  no,  or  what  else  shall  hap- 
pen to  me ;  and  if  any  thieving  Tartarian  shall  break  in  upon 
you,  I  will  with  both  hands  nimbly  lend  a  cast  of  my  office  upon 
him." 
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ACT  HI.    SCENE  I. 


Waltham  Forest. 


Enter  Jaspeb  and  Luck. 

Joip.  Come,  niy  dear  deer !  though  we  have  lost 
our  way. 
We  have  not  lost  ourwlvea.   Are  you  not  weary 
With  this  night's  wandering,  broken  from  your  rest? 
And  frighted  with  the  tc^rror  that  attends 
tlie  darkness  of  this  wild  unpeopled  place  ? 

Luce^  Nq,  my  b^t  friend ;  I  cawpt  either  fear, 
Or  entertain  a  weary  thought,  whilst  you 
(The  end  of  all  my  full  desires)  stand  by  me : 
Let  them  that  lose  their  hopes,  and  live  to  languish 
Amongst  the  number  of  forsaken  lovers, 
Tell  the  long  weary  steps,  and  number  time, 
Start  at  a  shadow,  and  shrink  up  their  blood. 
Whilst  I  (possessed  with  all  content  and  quiet) 
Thus  take  my  pretty  love,  and  thus  embrace  him. 

Jasp.  You  have  caught  me,  Luce,  so  fast,  that 
whilst  1  live 
I  shall  become  your  faithful  prisoner, 
And  wear  these  chains  for  ever — Gome,  sit  dowo^ 
And  rest  your  body,  too,  too  delicate 
For  these  disturbances. — So !  will  you  sleep  ? 
Come,  do  not  be  more  able  than  you  are ; 
I  know  you  are  not  skilful  in  these  watches, 
For  women  are  no  soldiers :  Be  not  nice, 
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But  take  it ;  sleep^  I  say. 

Luce.  I  cannot  sleep ; 
Indeed  I  cannot,  friend. 

Jasn^  Why  theniKreHl  sing, 
And  try  how  that  will  work  upon  our  senses^ 

Luce.  I'll  sing,  or  say,  or  any  thing  biit  sleep* 

Jasp.  Come,  little  mermaid,  rob  me  of  my  hrait 
With  that  enchanting  voice. 

Luce.  You  mock  me,  Jasper. 


SONG. 

Jasp.  TeU  me,  ieurtst^wkut  if  km  f^ 
Luce.  'JVy  a  Hghtimgfrim  abcm  ; 
^Tis  an  ^rrauf^  'm  a^f'^t 
'Tis  €L  bay  they  call  Desire. 
'Tis  a  smik 
Doth  beguik 
Jasp.  I%e  pwf  hearts  tf  mm  that  prwe^ 

TellmefiiiorejarewoniMt$:uef 
Luce.  S&me  Iwetkmge^  mat  so  4&y^. 
Jasp*      Are  thtsyfkir^  and  neoer  kind? 
Luce.     Ve^y  wfien  men  turn  with  the  wnd. 
Jasp.  Are  they  fratMrdf 

Luce.  'Ever  toward 

Those  that  /otr,  to  kim  anm^ 

Joi^.  Dissembte  it  no  mote ;  I  see  the  god 
Of  heavy  sleep  lay  on  his  heavy  mace 
Upon  your  eye^lids. 

Lu(X.  I  am  very  heavy.  {Steps. 

»  TtU  mcj  dearest f  xokat  is  /<we.]  This  song,  with  a  little  varia- 
tion, 18  al80  U  Thd  CaptaiD,  vol.  1X%  p*  17i»--E<i«  1778. 
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Jasp.  Sleeps  sleep ;  and  quiet  rest  crown  thy 

sweet  thoughts ! 
Keep  from  her  fiiirblood[aII]distemper8»^  startings. 
Horrors,  and  fearful  shapes  !  let  all  her  dreams 
Be  joys,  and  chaste  delights,  embraces,  wishes. 
And  such  new  pleasures  as  the  ravish'd  soul 
Gives  to  the  senses ! — So ;  my  charms  have  took. 
Keep  her,  ye  powers  divine,  whilst  I  contemplate 
Upon  the  wealth  and  beau^  of  her  mind  ! 
She's  only  fair,  and  constant,  only  kind. 
And  only  to  thee,  Jasper.    Oh,  my  joys  ! 
Whither  will  you  transport  me  ?  let  not  fullness 
Of  my  poor  buried  hopes  come  up  together. 
And  overcharge  my  spirits ;  I  am  weak ! 
Some  say  (however  ill)  the  sea  and  women 
Are  governed  by  the  moon ;  both  ebb  and  flow, 
Both  full  of  changes ;  yet  to  them  that  know. 
And  truly  judge,  these  but  opinions  are, 
And  heresies,  to  bring  on  pleasing  war 
Between  our  tempers,  that  without  these  were 
Both  void  of  after-love,  and  present  fear ; 
Which  are  the  best  of  Cupid.    Oh,  thou  child  ^ 
Bred  from  despair,  I  dare  not  entertain  thee, 
Having  a  love  without  the  faults  of  women, 
And  greater  in  her  perfect  goods  than  men ; 
Which  to  make  good,  and  please  myself  the 

stronger, 
Though  certainly  I  am  certain  of  her  love, 
I'll  try  her,  that  the  world  and  memory 
lllay  sing  to  after-times  her  constancy. —  \DrM>9. 
Luce!  Luce!  awake! 

Luce.  Why  do  you  fright  me,  friend. 
With  those  distemper'd  looks  ?  what  makes  your 

sword 


>  Keepfrwn  her  fair  blood  dtsiemperSf  siartings.]  SympsoD^  to 
Miist  the  measure,  added  the  word  all^— Ed.  177S. 


J 
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Drawn  in  your  hand  ?  who  hath  oifended  you  ? — 
I  pr'y thee,  Jasper,  sleep ;  thou'rt  wild  with  watch- 
ing. 

Jasp.  Come,  make  your  way  to  Heaven,  and 
hid  the  world, 
With  all  the  villainies  that  stick  upon  it, 
Farewell ;  you're  for  another  life. 

.  Luce.  On,  Jasper, 
How  have  my  tender  years  committed  evil, 
Especially  against  the  man  I  love. 
Thus  to  be  cropp'd  untimely  ? 

Jasp.  Foolish  girl. 
Canst  thou  imagine  I  could  love  his  daughter 
That  flung  me  from  my  fortune  into  nothing  ? 
Discharged  me  his  service,  shut  the  doors 
Upon  my  poverty,  and  scorn'd  my  prayers. 
Sending  me,  like  a  boat  without  a  mast. 
To  sink  or  swim  ?  Come ;  by  this  hand,  you  die ! 
I  must  have  life  and  blood,  to  satisfy 
Your  father's  wrongs. 

"  Wtfe.  Away,  George,  away !  raise  the  watch 
at  Ludgate^  and  bring  a  mittimus  from  the  justice 
for  this  desperate  villain !  Now  I  charge  you,  gen- 
tlemen, see  the  king's  peace  kept !  Oh,  my  heart, 
what  a  varlet's  this,  to  offer  manslaughter  upon 
the  harmless  gciti  tie  woman ! 

^^  Cit.  I  warrant  thee,  sweetheart,  We'll  have 
him  hampered." 

Luce.  Oh,  Jasper,  be  not  cruel ! 
If  thou  wilt  kill  me,  smile,  and  do  it  quickly. 
And  let  not  many  deaths  appear  before  me ! 
I  am  a  woman  made  of  fear  and  love, 
A  weak,  weak  woman ;  kill  not  with  thy  eyes ! 
They  shoot  me  through  and  through,    otrike  1  I 

am  reacW ; 
And,  dying,  still  I  love  thee. 
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itnlcr  VtiTTERWEu,  Master  Hvu^BBMY^4miMen. 

Vent.  Whereabouts? 

Ja^.  No  more  of  this ;  now  to  mvself  again. 

Hum.  There,  there  he  stands^  with  sword,  like 
martial  knight, 
Drawn  in  his  hand ;  therefore  bewAre  the  fight, 
You  that  be  wise ;  fbr^  were  I  good  Sir  BeVis, 
I  would  not  stay  his  coming.    By  your  leav^s.^ 

Vent.  Sirrah,  restore  my  daughter  1 

Jasp.  Sirrah,  no.  , 

Vent.  Upon  him  then ! 

[Lucx  is  tomjram  JAsFEft. 

'^  Wife.  So ;  down  with  him»  down  with  Um, 
down  with  him  I  cut  him  i'  th'  leg>  boySi  cut  hitt 
rthMegr 

Fent  Come  your  ways,  miniba  1  I'll  provide  a 
cage 
For  you,  you're  grown  so  tame.  Horde  her  away! 

Httm*  Truly,  Vm  glad  your  forces  have  the  day. 

[EmuHt  sM  but  Jasp£R4 

Jasp^  They're  gone,  and  I  am  hurt ;  my  lore  is 
lost,  . 
Never  to  get  again.    Oh,  me  unhappy ! 
Bleed,  bleed  and  die.-^l  cannot.    Oh,  9ly  folly^ 
Thou  hast  betrayed  me !  Hope,  whereartthou  fled? 
Tell  me,  if  thou  be'st  any  where  remaiaii^, 
Shall  I  but  see  my  love  again  ?  Oh>  no ! 

^  By  your  \esft9.]  This  must  be  pronotinded  ai  tiro  syllaUeft ; 
it  is  in  the  taste  of  Chaucer  and  our  old  Enntiiih  poets  t  *Tn  a  li- 
cense however  our  poets  seldom  take^  and  I  don't  remeniber  above 
tfiree  or  foar  instances  of  it  throughout  the  edition.— -Sjfn^pioat 

One  might  also  suppose  that  Sympson  conceived  the  poet  to  be 
serious  in  dividing  the  word.  'Tis  in  thd  taste  of  master  Hum- 
phry, for  Chaucer  was  neyer  l^ouglit  trf. 
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She  will  not  deign  to  look  upon  her  butcher. 
Nor  is  it  fit  she  should ;  yet  I  must  venture. 
Oh,  Chance,  or  Fortune,  or  whatever  tiiou  art^ 
That  ni^n  adore  for  powerful,  hear  my  cry, 
And  let  me  loving  live,  or  losing  die  M        [Exit. 

"  ff^e.  Is  a'  gone,  George  ? 

"  Cit.  Ay,  cony. 

"  Wife.  Marry,  and  let  him  go,  sweetheart  f  By 
th6  faith  a'  ihy  body,  a'  has  put  me  into  such  a 
fright,  that  I  tremble  (as  they  say)  as  'twere  an 
al^pen-leaf :  Look  a*  my  little  finger,  George,  how 
it  shakes!  Now  in  truth  every  member  of  my 
body  is  the  worse  for'L 

^'  Cit.  Come,  hug  in  mine  arms,  sweet  mouse ; 
he  shall  not  fright  thee  any  more.  AUs,  mine 
•wn  dear  hearty  how  it  quivers ! 


SCENE   It 


A  Roam  in  the  BeU-Inn. 


Enter  Mrs  Merrythought,  Ralph,  Micraee, 
Tim,  George,  Host^  and  a  Tapster. 

"  Wife.  Oh,  Ralph !  bpw  dost  thou,  Ralph  ?  How 
hast  thou  slept  to-night?  has  the  knight  used  thee 
well  ? 

"  Cit.  Peace,  Nell  j  let  Ralph  alone  P 

5  And  let  me  loving  &e,  <^  losing  dfe.]  Lvoing  means  h«re,  pog- 
sesBiQg  her  I  lo?e.— Mwai». 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Tap.  Master,  the  reckoning  is  not  paid. 

Ralph,  Right  courteous  Knight,  woo,  for  the 
order's  sake 
Which  thou  hast  ta'en,  hang'st  out  the  holy  Bell, 
As  I  this  flaming  Pestle  bear  about, 
We  render  thanks  to  your  puissant  self. 
Your  beauteous  lady,  and  youf  gentle  squires, 
Por  thus  refreshing  of  our  wearied  limbs, 
Stiffened  with  hard  atchievements  in  wild  desart 

Tap*  Sir,  there  is  twelve  shillings  to  pay. 

Ra^.  Thou  merry  squire  Tapstero,  thanks  to 

.      thee 
For  comforting  our  souls  with  double  jug ! 
And  if  adventurous  Fortune  prick  thee  forth. 
Thou  iovial  squire,  to  follow  feats  of  arms» 
Take  need  thou  tender  every  lady's  cause. 
Every  true  knight,  and  every  damsel  fair ! 
But  spill  the  blood  of  .treacherous  Saracens, 
And  ialse  enchanters,  that  with  magic  spells 
Have  done  to  death  full  many  a  noble  knight* 

Host  Thou  valiantKnightof  the  Burning  Pestle, 
give  ear  to  me ;  there  is  twelve  shillings  to  pay, 
and,  as  I  am  a  true  Knight,  I  will  not  bate  a  penny. 

"  Wife.  George,  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  must  Ralph 
pay  twelve  shillings  now  ? 

*'  Gt.  No,  Nell,  no ;  nothing  but  the  old  Knight 
is  merry  with  Ralph. 

'*  fFffe.  Oh,  is*t  nothing  else  ?  Ralph  will  be  as 
merry  as  he." 

Ralplu  Sir  Knight,  this  mirth  of  yours  becomes 
you  well; 
But,  to  requite  this  liberal  courtesy. 
If  any  of  your  squires  will  follow  arms, 
He  shall  receive  from  my  heroic  hand, 
A  knighthood,  by  the  virtue  of  this  Pestle. 

Host.  Fair  Knight,  I  thank  you  for  your  noble 
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oiFer ; '  therefore,  gentle  Knight,  twelve  shillings 
you  must  pay,  or  1  must  cap  you.^ 

''  Wife.  Look,  George !  did  not  I  tell  thee  as 
much  ?  the  Knight  of  the  Bell  is  in  earnest  Ralph 
shall  not  be  beholding  to  him :  Give  him  his  money, 
George,  and  let  him  go  snick-up.^ 

"  OV.  Cap  Ralph  ?  No ;  hold  your  hand.  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Bell  1  There's  your  money ;  have 
you  any  thing  to  say  to  Ralph  now  ?  Cap  Ralph? 

*^  Wife.  I  would  you  should  know  it,  Ralph  nas 
friends  that  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  capt  for  ten 
times  so  much,  and  ten  times  to  the  end  of  that. 
Now  take  thy  course,  Ralph !" 

Mrs  Mtr.  Come,  Michael ;  thou  and  I  will  go 
home  to  thy  father ;  he  hath  enough  left  to  keep 
us  a  day  or  two,  and  we'll  set  fellows  abroad  to 
cry  our  purse  and  our  casket :  Shall  we,  Michaet? 

Midi.  Ay,  I  pray,  mother;  in  truth  my  feet  are 
full  of  chilblains  with  travelling. 

'^  Wife.  'Faith,  and  those  chilblains  are  a  foul 
trouble.  Mistress  Merrythought,  when  your  youth 
comes  home,  let  him  rub  all  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
and  his  heels,  and  his  ancles,  with  a  mouse-skin ; 


^  Tair  Knight  9 1  thank  you  for  nobk  offer.'}  So  the  first  quarto. 
The  text  is  from  the  second. 

or  I  must  cap  you.]  With  the  nature  of  this  punish- 


ment I  am  not  acquainted.    That  it  continued  in  use  till  the  eigh* 
teenth  century  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quotation  :--— 

'*  About  the  middle  of  the  wharf,  was  a  stone  arch  over  the 
passage  to  Tray  tor's  gate,  where  stood  a  centinel,  who,  I  observed, 
was  very  careful  nobody  should  lean  upon  it,  or  touch  it,  lest 
their  elbows  or  their  fingers  should  wear  away  her  majesty's  free- 
stone ;  and  to  p*—  against  it  was  a  crime  that  deserved  c(^>pingat 
least,  except  (like  swearing  at  a  precbian's  club)  for  every  such 
offence  you  would  forfeit  sixpeoce/'-»WARD's  London  Spj/^  fifth 
edit.  I7I8,  p.  318. 

*  Let  him  go  snick-up.]  Se  above,  p.  179* 
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or,  if  none  of  your  people  can  catch  a  mouse,  when 
he  ffoes  to-bed,  let  him  roll  his  feet  in  the  warm 
embers^  and  I  warrant  you  he  shall  be  well ;  and 
you  may  make  him  put  his  fingers  between  his 
toes,  and  smell  to  them ;  it's  very  sovereign  for 
his  head,  if  he  be  costive." 

MnMtT.  Master  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
tny  son  Michael  and  I  bid  you  farewell :  I  thank 
your  worship  heartily  for  your  kindness. 

Ralphs  Farewell,  fair  lady,  and  your  tender 
squire ! 
If  pricking  through  these  desarts,  I  do  hear 
Of  any  traiterous  knight,  who  through  his  guile 
Hath  lit  upon  your  casket  and  your  purse, 
I  will  despoil  him  of  them  and  restore  them. 

Mrs  Mer.  I  thank  your  worship* 

[Ejnt  with  Michael 

Ralph.  Dwarf,  bear  ifiy  shield  s  squire,  elevate 
mv  lance ; 
And  now,  nirewell,  you  Knight  of  holy  Bell ! 

•*  Cit.  Ay,  ay,  Ralph,  all  is  paid/* 

Ralph*,  But  yet,  before  Igo,  speak,  worthy  knight, 
If  aught  you  do  of  sad  adventures  know. 
Where  errant-knight  may  through  his  prowess  win 
Eternal  fame,  and  free  some  gentle  souls 
From  endless  bonds  of  steel  and  lingering  pain* 

Host.  Sirrah,  go  to  Nick  the  barber,  and  bid  him 
prepare  himself,  as  I  told  you  before^  quickly. 

Tap.  I  am  gone^  sir.  [^Exit. 

Host.  Sir  Knight,  this  wilderness  aifordefh  none 
But  the  great  venture,  where  full  many  a  knight 
Hath  tried  his  prowess,  and  come  off  with  shame; 
And  where  I  would  not  have  you  lose  your  lifci 
Against  no  man,  but  furious  fiend  of  hell. 

Ralph.  Speak  on.  Sir  Knight;  tell  what  he  isi 
and  where : 
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For  here  I  vow  ^  upon  my  blazing  badge, 

Nev^r  to  blaze  a  day  in  quietness ; 

But  bread  and  water  will  I  only  eat, 

And  the  green  herb  and  rock  shall  be  my  couch. 

Till  I  have  quell'd  that  man,  or  beast,  or  fiend, 

That  works  such  damage  to  all  errant-knights. 

Host.  Not  far  from  hence,  near  to  a  craggy  cliiF, 
At  the  north  end  of  this  distressed  town^ 
There  doth  stand  a  lowly  house, 
Ruggedly  builded,  and  in  it  a  cave 
In  which  an  ugly  giant  now  doth  won,' 
Ycleped  BarbarosQ ;  in  lus  hand 
He  shakes  a  naked  lance  of  purest,  steel. 
With  sleeves  tum'd  up ;  and  him  before  he  wears 
A  motley  garment,  to  preserve  his  clothes 

'  '  For  here  1 9o»,  6cc»]  It  would  b^  endless  to  quote  ii\stsncfs 
pf  the  vows  of  knightrerrants  when  entsring  upon  a  quest,  Don 
Quixote's  oatiiy  founded  on  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Mantua,  Im- 
mediately occurs  to  recollection,  and  seems  the  one  alluded  to  in 
the  text*  Pellicer,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  ob^  . 
serves,  that  Cfsrvantfs  either  difi  not  recollect  or  purposely  altered 
the  vow  of  the  marquis,  which  he  subjoins  from  the  old  ballad,  an4 
which  was,  never  to  comb  his  hair,  nor  cut  his  beard,  nor  to  change 
his  dress,  nor  put  on  new  shoes,  never  to  enter  any  town  or  vil- 
lage,  not  to  take  off  his  armour,  unless  to  wash  his  body ;  never  to 
eat  upon  a  table-cloth,  nor  sit  down  at  a  table,  till  he  had  revenged 
Baldovinos.  In  the  surreptitious  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  by 
Avellaneda,  (ed.  Madrid,  1805,  12.  vol.  L  p.  217*)  the  fictitious 
giant  Bramidan  del  Tajayunque  sums  up  a  most  comprehensive 
vow  in  these  terms,  by  referring  to  the  same  romance«ballad :  "  Jtiro 
y  prometQ  de  no  comer  pan  in  mantekB^  ni  hoigarme  con  la  reyna,  y 
tn  8uma,juro  todoe  hi  demos  juramentos  que  en  umejantes  trances 
iuelen  Jurar  lot  verdaderos  cHalleros  andantes^  cuya  Usta  haUaras 
en  la  kUtoria  que  refiere  el  amargo  Uanto  que  se  hizo  sobre  el  malfh 
grado  Valdovinos/'  In  the  romance  of  Perceforest,  (edit.  153 1* 
vol.  |.  cap*  XLI.)  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  chivalry  take  an 
oath  that  they  will  never  rest.one  day  in  one  place  until  the  great 
quest  is  accomplished.  The  lovely  damsel  of  the  lake  becoming 
enamoured  of  Alexander,  detains  him  for  twelve  days  ip  her  casjle^ 
which  her  magic  art  represents  to  him  as  one« 

?  Won.^  014  word  for  itoc/A-r^ympson, 


■K. 
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From  blood  of  those  knights  which  he  massacresi 
And  ladies  gent ;  without  his  door  doth  hang 
A  copper  bason,  on  a  prickant  spear ; 
At  which  no  sooner  gentle  knignts  can  knock 
But  the  shrill  sound  fierce  Barbaroso  hears. 
And  rushing  &rth,  brings  in  the  errant* knigfat| 
And  sets  him  down  in  an  enchanted  chair: 
Then  with  an  engine,  which  he  hath  prepared, 
With  forty  teethj  he  claws  his  courtly  crown, 
Next  makes  him  wink,  and  underneath  his  chin 
He  plants  a  brazen  piece  of  mighty  herd,* 
And  knocks  his  bullets  round  about  his  cheeks ; 
Whilst  with  his  fingers,  and  an  instrument 
With  which  he  snaps  his  hair  off,  be  doth  fill 
The  wretch's  ears  with  a  most  hideous  noise. 
Thus  every  knight-adventurer  he  doth  trim, 
And  now  no  creature  dares  encounter  him. 
BxUph.  In  God's  name,  I  will  fight  with  him;' 
Kind  sir. 
Go  but  before  me  to  this  dismal  cave 
Where  this  hu^e  giant  Barbaroso  dwells. 
And,  by  that  virtue  that  brave  Rosicler 
That  damned  brood  of  ugly  giants  slew/ 

*  A  brawn  piece  ofmigkhf  botrd.]  So  the  [folio  and]  octavo; 
the  first  [and  second]  quarto,  of  mighty  bord.  Both  of  which  are 
foreign  to  the  places  they  occupy.  I  conjecture  the  poets  intend- 
ed to  say  hore  ;  so  the  cavity  of  a  gun,  cannon,  &c*  is  commonly 
called :  And  though  the  anachronism  of  making  ocdnance  con* 
temporary  with  knight-errantry  may  be  allowed,  yet  nonsense  bas^ 
or  can  have,  no  claim  to  the  like  privilege.— iSjf«|MOii. 

The  old  quarto  is  right.  Bord  means  rim  or  circumference. 
The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Spenser.— -ilfaMH. 

Sympson  commits  two  very  absurd  mistakes :  he  did  not  underr 
stand  that  the  brazen  piece  was  the  barber's  bason ;  and  did  not  re- 
collect that  the  time  in  which  the  comedy  was  supposed  to  be  acted 
was  the  agte  of  our  authors,  not  that  of  chivalry. 

J  Iwilljight  *tm.]  Corrected  in  l635. 

•  — 6y  that  virtue  that  hrafoe  Rosicler 

Thai  damned  brood  of  ygfy  giants  siew.}  Rosicler's  adventure^ 


J 
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And  Palmerin  Fraimarco  overthrew,* 
I  doubt  not  but  to  curb  this  traitor  foul. 
And  to  the  devil  send  his  guilty  soul. 

Host^  Brave^sprighted  Knight,  thus  far  I  will 
perform 
This  your  request ;  I'll  bring  you  within  sight 
Of  this  most  loathsome  place,  inhabited 
By  a  more  loathsome  man ;  but  dare  not  stay. 
For  this  main  force  swoops  all  he  sees  away. 

Ralph.  Saint  George !  Set  on ;  before  match, 
squire  and  page !  [EseunU 

^[  wye.  George,  dost  think  Ralph  will  confound 
the  giant  ? 

'^  Cit.  I  hold  my  cap  to  a  farthing  he  does : 
Why,  Nell,  I  saw  him  wrestle  with  the  great 
Dutchman,^  and  hurl  him. 


with  the  giaDU  which  infested  the  kingdom  of  Lira  occur  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Chevalier  de  Soleil,  a  French  translation  of 
the  Spanish  romance  alluded  to  above.  Calderon  founded  his  co- 
inedy,  entitled  El  Castillo  de  lindabridis,  on  the  same  jomance. 

^  And  Palmerin  Frannarco  overthrew.^  This  combat  is  related 
in  the  fifty-first  chapter  of  Palmerin  d'  Oliva,  fol.  79i  of  the  Dutch 
translation,  Arnhem,  l6l3,  from  which  chapter  the  passage  read 
^by  Ralph  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  is  quoted? 

^  The  great  Dutchman.]  Possibly  this  is  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  S.  Bowley's  Noble  Spanish  Soldier  :-r>^*  Shall  I  be 
that  German  fencer,  and  beat  all  the  knocking  boys  before  me  ? 
Shall  I  kill  him  ?"  It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  term  Dutch  was 
formerly  in  general  applied  more  properly  than  now  to  the  Ger- 
mans; the  Dutch  being  commonly  called  Hollanders.  Another 
•  allusion  probably  to  the  same  penon  occurs  in  The  Roaring  Girl, 
|>y  Middiet&n  and  Dekkar : 


.<<  What  durst  move  you,  sir. 


To  think  me  whorish  ?  a  name  which  I'd  tear  out    * 
From  the  high  German's  Jhroat.** 

Mr  Reed  quotes  the  following  allusion  to  him  from  the  Curtain 
Prawer  of  the  World;  l6l2,  4.  p.  27  : — "  Ask  but  the  Curtain 
Prawer,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  few  there  are,  and  those  escape 
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''  Wife.  'Faith,  and  that  Dutchman  was  a  good* 
ly  man,  if  all  things  were  answerable  to  his  big- 
ness. And  yet  they  say  there  was  a  Scotchman 
higher  than  be^  and  that  they  two  and  a  knight 
met,^  and  saw  one  another  for  nothing.  But  of 
all  the  sights  that  ever  were  in  London,  since  I 
was  married,  metbinks  the  little  child  that  was  so 
fair  grown  about  the  members  was  the  prettiest; 
that  and  the  hermaphrodite.* 

**  Cit  Nay,  by  your  leave,  Nell,  Ninivie  was 
|>etter. 

"  tVife.  Nipivie  ?  Oh, .  that  was  the  story  of 

very  hardly,  like  the  hird  out  of  <he  snare,  like  the  German  out  of 
>¥ood-8treet,  or  those  that  commit  murder,  or  Ufce  him  that  esc^ 
the  liangman  from  the  tree  of  execution/' 

^  TkA  they  two  and  a  knight  met,"]  The  correction  in  ihe  pre- 
sent edition  I  hope  will  be  allowed  by  every  candid  and  judicious 
reader  :\yi^^  being  the  time  when  these  mfa-inofM/cri  remoTe 
Icoin  place  to  place,  thereby  to  prevent  spoiling  their  market,  by 
ekposing'to  common  view  what  they  would  hifye  the  world  psy 
dearly  for  the  sight  ofri—iS^ffoii. 

Sympson  ^ eads  on  a  rnght,  and  he  may  be  right ;  yet  perhspi 
the  authors  alluded  to  some  known  anecdote.  A  gentlemtn  much 
deformeo  came  amongst  cithers  to  see  Burns  tb^  Imh  giant ;  *\  {(e- 
ium  his  money,"  growled  the  Patagonian  to  his  door-leeperi  '*  we 
monsters  pay  nothing  for  seeing  each  other/' 

*  Thoi  and  the  hermaphrodite.]  Perhaps  the  re^doubted  Moll 
Cut-purse,  or  Mary  Frith,  who  was  commonly  reputed  to  ^  a 
bermaphrodite.  It  may  have  been  one  of  her  pecuniairy  resources 
to  exhibit  herself  for  money,  '(he  circumstance  men^onfd  pre- 
viously is  not  without  its  parallel  in  modern  times.  $uch  monsters 
were  usually  exhibited  at  fairs.  So  in  Lingua,  or  the  QomM  ^^ 
the  Five  Senses :  *' Visus,  I  wmider  that,  amongst  all  yourobjectSy 
you  presented  us  not  with  Plato's  idea,  or  the  sight  of  Ninivehy 
Babylon,  London,  or  some  Sturbridgejfair  monUersr 

Th^  motioii  or  puppet  show. of  Niniveh  was  highly  popular  st 
the  time,  and  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  antient  drama ;  for  in- 
itance  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  and  Bartk^ 
mew  Fair,  in  Lingua,  as  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  and  in  otir 
authors'  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  (vqI.  XI.  p.  Wf%) 
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Joasi  and  the  wall,?  was  it  not,  George  ? 
'fCit.  Yesylamb 


SCEN?   Ill, 


London.    The  Street  btfore  Merry  though  t*s  House. 


Enter  Mrs  MEaRTTHouGHT% 

"  Wife.  Look,  George ;  here  comes  mistress 
Merrythought  again!  and  I  AVt>uld  have  Ralph 
come  and  fight  with  the  giant ;  I  tell  you  true,  I 
long  to  see't. 

*'  Cit.  Good  mistress  Merrythought,  be  gone,  I 
pray  you,  for  my  sake !  I  pray  you  forbear  a  little ; 
you  shall  have  audience  presently ;  I  have  a  little 
business. 

*•  Wife.  Mistress  Merrythought,  if  it  please  you 
to  refrain  your  passion  a  little,  till  Ralph  have 
dispatched  the  giant  put  of  the  way,  we  shall 
think  ourselves  much  bound  to  thank  you:  I 
thank  you^  good  mistress  Merrythought. 

'{Exit  Mrs  M£RRTTHOUGHT« 


Enter  a  Boy. 

^'  Cit.  Boy,  come  hither ;  send  away  Ralph  and 
this  whoreson  giant  quickly. 

'^  Boy.  In  good  faith,  sir,  we  cannot ;  you'll 


t  Story  o/*  Joan  and  Me.  wall.]  Affected  blonder  for  Jwah  and 
the  whiik^mmllitohM. 
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utterly  spoil  our  play,  and  make  it  to  be  hissed; 
and  it  cost  money ;  you  will  not  suffer  us  to  go 
on  with  our  plot    1  pray,  gentlemen,  rule  him ! 

'^  Cit.  Let  him  come  now  and  dispatch  this,  and 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more. 

^^  Boy.  Will  you  give  me  your  hand  of  that  ? 

^^  Wife.  Give  him  thy  hand,  George,  do ;  and 
I'll  kiss  him.  I  warrant  thee  the  youth  means 
plainly. 

''  Boy.  I'll  send  him  to  you  presently. 

[E^Boy. 

"  Wife.  I  thank  you,  little  youth.  Taith,  the 
child  hath  a  sweet  breath,  George ;  but  I  think 
it  be  troubled  with  the  worms ;  Carduus  Bene- 
dictus  and  mare's  milk  were  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  for't — Oh,  Ralph's  here,  George !  God  send 
thee  good  luck,  Ralph  1" 


SCENE  IV. 


Before  a  Barber's  Shop  in  WaUham. 


Enter  Ralph,  Host^  Tim,  and  George. 

Host.  Puissant  knight,  yonder  his  mansion  is, 
Lo,  where  the  spear  and  copper  bason  are ! 
Behold  that  string  on  which  nangs  many  a  tooth,* 

« 

'  Behold  that  string  on  which  hangs  many  a  tooth.']  The  barben 
anciently  displayed  the  teeth  which  they  had  drawn  on  a  string  or 
ckab,  which  they  sometimes  wore  about  their  persons.  In  the  ro- 
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Drawn  from  the  gentle  jaw  of  wand'ring  knights ! 
I  dare  not  stay  to  sound ;  he  will  appear.    [EjriL 
Ralph.  Oh,  faint  not,  heart !  Susan,  my  lady 
dear, 
The  cohler's  maid  in  Milk*Street,  for  whose  sake 
I  take  these  arms,  oh,  let  the  thought  of  thee 
Carry  thy  knight  through  all  adventurous  deeds ; 
And,  in  the  honour  of  thy  beauteous  self, 
May  I  destroy  this  monster  Barbaroso ! — * 
Knock,  squire,  upon  the  bason,  till  it  break 
iVith  the  shrill  strokes,  or  till  the  giant  speak. 

[Tim  knocks  upon  the  bason. 

Enter  Barber^ 

^^Wife.  Oh,  George,  the  giant,  the  giant !  Now, 
Ralph,  for  thy  life  r 

Bar.  What  fond  unknowing  wight  is  this,  that 
dares 
So  rudely  knock  at  Barbaroso's  cell. 
Where  no  man  comes,  but  leaves  his  fleece  behind  ? 

flalph.  I,  traiterous  caitiff,  who  am  sent  by  Fate 
To  punish  all  the  sad  enormities 

inance  of  Otuel,  that  champion  having  laid  bare  his  adversary's 
jaw  by  a  stroke  of  his  faulchion,  thus  gibes  him,  v.  131 1 : 

— ''  Clarel,  so  mote  thou  thd, 
Why  sheuwestou  thi  teth  to  me  ? 
I  n  am  no  toth  drawere  ! 
Thou  ne  sest  me  no  cheine  here** 

The  chain  alludes,  most  probably,  to  a  string  worn  by  the  barbeia 
at  the  time,  composed  of  the  teeth  they  had  drawn ;  and  Cleve* 
land,  in  his  celebrated  satire,  entitled  *^  The  Rebel  Scot»''  speaking 
pf  their  national  disposition  to  be  mercenary  soldiers,  says, 

'*  Natuiw  with  Scots  as  tooth-drawers  has  dealt;, 
Who  use  to  hang  their  sword  upon  their  belt." 

See  also  Lazarillo's  lamentation  in  The  Woioan>Hat«r,  vol.  X. 
p.  74.— From  Southey's  Letters  from  Spain^  it  seem^  that  the  prac* 
tice  is  stifl  prevalent  in  that  country. 
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Thou  hast  committed  against  ladies  gent; 
And  errant-knights,  traitor  to  God  and  men ! 
Prepare  thyself;  this  is  the  dismal  hour 
Appointed  for  thee  to  give  strict  account 
Of  all  thy  beastly  treacherous  villanies. 

Bar.  Fool-hardy  knight,  full  soon  thou  shalt  aby 
This  fond  reproach:  Thy  body  will  I  bang; 

[He  fakes  dawn  his  pole. 
And  lo  i  upon  that  string  thy  teeth  shall  hang. 
Prepare  thyself,  for  dead  soon  shalt  thou  be. 

Ralph.  Saint  George  for  me  I  [They^ht. 

^ar.  Gargantua  for  me ! 

'*  Wife.  T^  him,  Ralph,  to  him !  hold  up  the 
giant;  set  out  thy  leg  before,  Ralph ! 

^^  Cit.  Falsify  a  blow,  Ralph,  falsify  a  blow !  the 
giant  lies  open  o^  the  left  side* 

"  Wtfe.  Bear't  off,  bear't  off  still :  There,  boy.-rr 
Oh,  Ralph's  almost  down,  Ralph's  almost  down!* 

Ralph.  Susan,  inspire  me !  now  have  up  again* 

'^  Wife.  Up,  up,  up,  up,  up  !  so,  Ralph !  down 
with  him,  down  with  him,  Ralph ! 

"  Cit.  Fetch  him  o'er  the  hip,  boy ! 

[Ralph  knocks  dawn  the  Barber. 

''  Wife.  There,  boy !  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill, 
Ralph ! 

"  Gt.  No,  Ralph ;  get  all  out  of  him  first^ 

Ralph.  Presumptuous  man !  see  to  what  des- 
perate  end 
Thy  treachery  hath  broqght  th$$ :  The  just  gods^ 
Who  never  prosper  those  that  do  despise  them,^ 
!For  all  tti^  viUanies  which  thou  hast  done 
To  knights  and  ladies,  now  have  paid  thee  home^ 
By  my  stiff  arm,  a  knight  adventurous. 
But  say,  vile  wretch,  before  I  send  thy  soul 
To  sad  Avernus,  (whither  it  must  go) 
What  captives  holdst  thou  in  thy  sable  cave  ^ 
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Bar^  Go  in,  and  free  them  all ;  thou  ha&t  the 

day. 
Ralph.  Go,  squire  and  dw^arf,  search  in  this 
dreadful  cave, 
And  free  the  wretched  prisoners  from  their  bonds. 

[EMunt  Tim  and  George. 
Bar.  I  crave  for  mercy,  as  thou  art  a  Knight, 
And  scorn*st  to  spill  the  blood  of  those  that  beg. 
Ralph.  Thou  shew'd'st  no  mercy,  nor  shalt  thou 
have  any ; 
Prepare  thyself,  n)r  thou  shalt  surely  die* 

Enter  Tim  leading  one  wihidngj  with  a  Bason  under 
his  -Chin,  as  prepared  for  shavings 

Tim.  Behbld,  brave  Knight,  here  is  one  prisoner, 
Whom  this  vile  man  hath  used  as  you  see.* 

"  JVife.  This  is  the  first  wise  word  I  heard  the 
squire  speak.** 

Ralph.  Speak  what  thou  art,  and  how  thou  hast 
been  used, 

^  Whom  this  wild  man.]  Though  all  the  copies  agree  in  this 
reading,  it  is  yet  highly  probable  ^at  a  corruption  has  taken  place 
here.  Inhumanity  and  barbarity  are  the  characteristics  this  giant 
is  distinguished  by,  and  as  such  I  would  have  what  I  take  to  be 
the  right  lection  restored,  and  make  the  line  run  thus, 

JVhoni  this  vilde  mait,  &c. 

Vilde  for  viie  is  the  common  lection  both  in  Shakspeai*e  and  Spen-^ 
ser,  and  1  am  surprised  that  the  great  Oxford  editor  of  Shakspeare 
should  so  frequently  (I  believe  universally)  alter  this  reading  in 
his  fine  edition  of  that  poet  into  the  modern  vi/e.—-Symps6n. 

We  cannot  conceive  why  Mr  Sympson  should  be  surprised  at 
this :  himself  confesses  that  it  is  only  modernizing  the  ortho- 
graphy ;  and  if  that  i6  not  allowable  in  this  word,  why  is  it  ia  any 
other  ?— Ed.  1778. 

^  The  great  Oxford  editor  of  Shakspeare/'  as  Seward  calls  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  was  perhaps  the  worst,  and  certainly  the  boldest 
and  rashest  editor  that  any  poet  ever  had. 
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That  I  may  give  him  condign  punishment. ' 
1  Knight.  I  am  a  Knight  that  took  my  journey 
post 
Northward  from  London ;  and,  in  courteous  wise^ 
This  giant  trained  me  to  his  loathsome  den, 
Under  pretence  of  killing  of  the  itch ; 
And  all  my  body  with  a  powder  strewed^ 
That  smarts  and  stings ;  and  cut  away  my  beard. 
And  my  curl'd  locks,  wherein  were  ribands  tied;^ 
And  with  a  water  washed  my  tender  eyes, 
(Whilst  up  and  down  about  me  still  he  skipt) 
Whose  virtue  is,  that  till  my  eyes  be  wiped 
With  a  dry  cloth,  for  this  my  foul  disgrace, 
I  shall  not  dare  to  look  a  dog  i'  th'  face. 

**  Wife.  Alas,  poor  Knight !  Relieve  him^  Ralph; 
relieve  poor  knights,  whilst  yon  live." 
Ralph.  My  trusty  Squire,  convey  him  to  the 
town, 
Where  he  may  find  relief.    Adieu,  fair  Knight ! 

[Ejpcunt  Knight  and  Tim. 

« 

Enter  George,  leading  one  with  a  Patch  over  his 

Mose. 

George.  Puissant  Knight,  o'  th'  Burning  Pestle 
bight. 
See  here  another  wretch,  whom  this  foul  beast 
Hath  scotched  ^  and  scored  in  this  inhuman  wise. 


^  That  thai  I  may  give  condign  punishment*}  Corrected  in  l635f 

*  And  my  curfd  locks,  wherein  were  ribands  tied*}  In  this  hn* 
tastical  manner  the  gallants  of  the  time  attired  their  hair,  and  the 
practice  was  strongly  inveighed  against  by  the  puritans. 

^  Scorch'd  and  icored,}  The  account  that  the  Knight,  tiers 
handed  out  by  the  Dwarf,  gives  of  himself  a  little  after,  makes 
much  against  the  reading  of  icorcVd^  but  naturally  agrees  with 
the  alteration  Mr  Theobald  and  myself  have  adTanced.<—5^0i/isM. 
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Ralph.  Speak  me  thy  namt^  and  eke  thy  place 
of  birth, 
And  what  hath  been  thy  usage  in  this  cave. 

fl  Knight.  I  am  a  Knight,  Sir  Pockhole  is  my 
name, 
And  by  my  birth  I  am  a  Londoner, 
Free  by  my  copy,  but  my  ancestors 
Were  Frenchmen  all ;  ^  and  riding  hard  this  way, 
Upon  a  trotting  horse,  my  bones  did  ache ; 
And  I,  faint  Knight,  to  ease  my  weary  limbs, 
Lit  at  this  cave ;  when  straight  this  furious  fiend, 
With  sharpest  instrument  of  purest  steel, 
Did  cut  the  gristle  of  my  Aose  away, 
And  in  the  place  this  velvet  plaister  stands  : 
Relieve  me,  gentle  Knight,  out  of  his  hands ! 

"  wye.  Good  Ralph,  relieve  Sir  Pockhole,  and 
send  him  away ;  for  in  truth  his  breath  stinks/^ 

Ralph.  Convey  him  straight  after  the  other 
Knight — 
Sir  Pockhole,  fare  you  well  f 

S  Knight  Kind  sir,  good  night! 

J^Exit  with  G£0RGE. 

Man.  [Within.'\  Deliver  us  !  [Cries  within. 

fVoman.  [PFithin.]  Deliver  us ! 

".  IVift.  Hark,  George,  what  a  woful  cry  there 
is  !  I  think  some  woman  lies-in  there." 

Man.  [fVithin.]  Deliver  us ! 

Woman.  [fFithin.]  Deliver  us  ! 

Ralph.  What  ghastly  noise  is  this  ?  speak,  Bar- 
baroso ; 
Or,  by  this  blazing  steel,  thy  head  goes  off! 

Bar.  Prisoners  of  mine,  whom  I  in  diet  keep. 

<  ^-'^^  mif  ancestors 
WtTt  Frenchmen  allJ]  Alluding  to  the  name  of  the  knight. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  occupation  of  a  surgeon  was  at 
the  time  joined  to  that  of  a  barber. 
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Send  lower  down  into  the  cave,. 

And  in  a  tub  that's  heated  smoking  hoi,^ 

There  they  may  find  them,  and  deliver  them; 

Ralph.  Run,  Squire  and  Dwarf;  deliver  them 
with  speed.    [Exeunt  Tim  and  George. 

''  Wife.  But  will  not  Ralph  kill  this  giant  ?  Surel v 
I  am  afraid,  if  he  let  him  go  he  will  do  as  much 
hurt  as  ever  he  did. 

*^  Cit.  Not  so,  mousey  neither,  if  he  could  con- 
vert him. 

*^  fVyii  Ay,  George,  if  he  could  convert  hirii ; 
but  a  giant  is  not  so  soon  converted  as  one  of  us 
ordinary  people.  There's  a  pretty  tale  of  a  witch, 
that  had  the  devil's  mark  about  her,  (God  bless 
lis !)  that  had  a  giant  to  her  son,  that  was  called 
Lob-lie-bythe-fire }  *  didst  never  hear  it,  George  ? 

*  And  in  a  tub  tkhfi  heated  smoking  W.]  This  klladei  io  tk« 
diet  used  for  patients  afflicted  with  the  venereal  disease,  while  un- 
der a  course  of  guiacam.    So  in  Timon  of  Athens  :«— 

*^  Be  a  whore  sttU  I  they  love  thtee  not  that  use  thee ; 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  thee  their  lust, 
^ake  use  of  thy  salt  hours :  season  the  slaves 
For  inbi  and  hatbs ;  bring  do#h  rose-tlheeked  youth 
To  the  tulhfasi  and  the  diet/* 

What  the  diet  of  the  patients  under  thiarq|imen  was  may  be  leani« 
ed  from  the  context. 

*  Loth-Ue-hji'the^reJ]  Lob^  as  Dr  Johnson  observes,  as  well  as 
Inbbery  looby f  lobcock^  denotes  inactivity  of  body,  and  dulness  of 
mind.  It  was  commonly  us^  as  a  term  of  contempt.  The  Fairy 
ill  Midsumiher  Night's  Dream  calls  Puck,  **  thou  lob  of  spirits." 
Mr  Warton,  commenting  on  the  following  lines  of  Milton's  UAl- 
l^gro,^^ 

**  Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat. 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set,  -  -  •  - 

Then  lies  him  down,  the  IMat'^fiend^  ^ 

observes,  tiiat  **  Robin  Goodfellow,  who  is  here  made  a  gigantic 
spirit,  fond  of  lying  by  the  fire,  and  called  the  Mbar^end^  seems 
to  be  confounded  with  the  sleepy  giant  mentioned  in  the  Knight 
•f  the  Burning  Pesde.''~It  seems  pot  improbable  that  both  net* 
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Enter  Tim,  leading  Third  Knight,  with  a  Glass  of 
Lotion  in  his  Hand,  and  George  leading  a  Wo^ 
man,  with  Diet-bread  and  Drink. 

"  Cit.  Peace,  Nell ;  here  comes  the  prisoners." 
George.  Here  be  these  pined  wretches,  manful 
Knight, 
That  far  this  six  weeks  have  not  seen  a  wight. 

Ralph.  Deliver  what  you  are,  and  how  you  came 
To  this  sad  cave,' and  what  your  usage  was  ? 
3  Knight.  I  am  an  errant  Knight '  that  followed 
anns> 

cher  and  Milton  bad  the  following  passage  in  Spenser^i  Fuiy 
Queen,  (Book  VIL  Canto  VII.)  in  view : 

**  There  in  a  gloomy  hollow  glen  she  found 

A  little  cottage  built  of  stiekes  and  reedes,. 

In  homely  wise,  and  wald  with  sods  around  ; 

In  which  a  witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weedes 

And  wilfull  want,  all  careless  of  her  needes ; 

So  choosing  solitarie  to  abide 

Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  diveKsh  deedes 

And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide, 

And  hurt  fair  o£f  uaknowne  whomever  she  envide  «  •  - 

This  wicked  woman  had  a  wicked  sonne, 

The  comfoit  of  her  age  and  weary  dayes, 

A  laesy  loord,  for  nothing  good  to  donne^ . 

But  stretched  forth  in  ydlenesse  alwayes, 

Ne  ever  cast  his  mind  to  covet  prayse, 

Or  ply  himself  to  any  honest  trade ; 

Bat  9X\  die  day  before  the  sunny  rayes 

He  used  to  slug,  or  sleepe  in  slothfiill  shade : 

Such  laesiness  both  lewde  and  poor  att  once  him  made/'   . 

From  the  same  source  Kirke  perhaps  took  the  idea  of  Calib,  the 
lasy,  clownish  son  of  the  ^tch  by  the  devil,  who  is  not  mentioned 
in  Kichard  Johnson's  popular  romance  on  the  same  subject. 

'  Man.  J  am  an  errant  Knight.]  Surely  then  this  character 
should  be  called  thi&d  Knigkt,  as  well  as  the  others  first  and 
SECOND  JTntj^^tf.— M,  R. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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With  spear  and  shield  ;  and  in  my  tender  years 

I  stricken  was  with  Cupid's  fiery  shaft. 

And  fell  in  love  wit^  this  my  lady  dear. 

And  stole  her  from  her  friends  in  TurobulUstreeti* 

And  bore  her  up  and  down  from  town  to  town. 

Where  we  did  eat  and  drink^  and  mvisic  hear  ; 

Till  at  the  length  at  this,  unhappy  town 

We  did  arrive,  and  coming  to  this  cave, 

This  beast  us  caught,  and  put  us  in  a  tub. 

Where  we  this  two  months  sweat,  and  should  have 

done 
Another  months  if  you  had  not  relieved  us. 
Woman.  This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet 

been, 
Together  with  a.rib  cut  from  a  neck 
Of  burned  mutton  ;  hard  bath  been  our  fare !    . 
Release  us  from  this  ugly  giant's  snare  ! 
3  Knight.  This  hath  been  alt  the  food  ^  we  have 

received ; 
But  only  twice  a-day,  for  novelty^ 
He  gave  a  spoonful  of  this  hearty  broth 
To  each  of  us,  through  this  same  slender  quill. 

\Fulk  out  a  Syringe. 
RalpK  From  this  infernal  monster  you  shall  go^ 
That  useth  knights  and  gentle  ladies  so. 

* 

*  TwrnbuU^MtrtetJ]  A  street  veiy  notorious  for  its  brothels  at 
the  time,  and  often  alluded  to  in  old  plays.  So  in  Brome's  Anti- 
podes—«<  Go  with  thj  iesh  to  TumbM  shambles  V*  Again,  io 
Davenport's  New  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  it  \^  mentioned  with 
other  haunts  of  ill  fame  :^- 

*^  Search  the  allies,  Spittal,  or  Pickthatch, 
TumbtU^  the  Bankside»  or  the  Minorief, 
Whitefriars,  St  Peter's-street,  and  Mutton-Uiie, 
.  ,So  thou  canst  find  one  to  disgrace  thy  sex, 
She  best  shall  please  my  palate/^ 

'  AU  He  food.]  The  second  quarto  reads  ilojf  the  food». 
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Convey  them  hence* 

^Exeunt  Third  Knight  and  Woman. 

*^  Cit  Cony,  I  can  tell  thee  the  gentlemen  like 
Ralph. 

"  Wife.  Ay,  George,  I  see  it  well  enough.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  thank  you  all  heartily  for  gracing  my 
man  Ralph;  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  see  him 
oftcner/' 

Bar.  Mercy,  great  Knight !  I  do  recant  my  ill, 
And  henceforth  never  gentle  blood  will  spill. 

Ralph.  I  give  thee  mercy ;  but  yet  shalt  thou 
swear 
/Upon  my  Burning  Pestle,  to  perform 
Thy_ promise  uttered. 

Bar..  I  $wear  and  kiss.  \jKisses  thePestk. 

Ralph.  Depart  then,  and  amend ! — 
Come,  Squire  and  Dwarf;  the  sun  grows  towards 

his  set^ 
And  we  have  many  more  adventures  yet. 

[Exeunt. 

^'  Ctt.  Now  Ralph  is  in  this  himiour,  I  know  he 
would  ha'  beaten  all  the  boys  in  the  house,  if  they 
had  been  set  on  him. 

"  Wife.  Ay^  George,  but  it  is  well  as  it  is :  I 
warrant  you  the  p^entlemen  doxjonsider  what  it  is 
to  overthrow  a  giant 


r-»  '. 
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SCENE  V- 


The  Street  h^fbre  Merrythought's  House. 


Entir  Mrs  Merrythought  and  Michael* 

''  But  look,  George ;  here  conies  mistress  Merry* 
thought^  and  her  son  Michael :  Now  you  are  wel- 
conue,  mistress  Merrythought;  now  Ralph  has 
done,  you  may  go  on." 

Mrs  Mer.  Micke,  my  hoy  ? 

Mkh.  Ay,  forsooth,  mother ! 

Mrs  M/er.  Be  merry,  Micke ;  we  are  at  home 
now;  where  I  warrant  you,  you  shall  find  the 
house  flung  out  of  the  windows.  [Singing  abweJ} 
Hark !  hey  dogs,  hey  !  this  is  the  old  world  iTaith 
with  my  husband :  [If]'  I  get  in  among  them,  FU 
play  them  such  a  lesson,  that  they  shall  have  lit- 
tle list  to  come  scraping  hither  again  I — Why, 
master  Merrythought !  husband!  GhaftesMerify* 
thought ! 

Mer.  [Singing  at  the  Window  above.3 
J[fyou  mil  singf  and  dance^  and  latigh^ 

And  hoUoWf  and  laugh  again  ! 
And  then  cry^  "  there  boys^  there  ;^  why  then, 

One^  twOy  three^  andfiur^ 

We  shall  be  merry  within  this  hour. 

'  i/I]  The  insertion  of  this  monosyllable,  proposed  by  Mason, 
it  warranted  by  the  fint  quarto* 
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Mrs  Met.  Why,  Charles  !  do  you  not  know  your 
own  natural  wife  ?  I  say,  open  thd  door,  and  turn 
me  out  those  mangy  companions ;  'tis  more  than 
time  that  they  were  fellow  and  fellow-like  with 
you :  You  are  a  gentleman,  Charles,  and  an  old 
man,  and  father  of  two  children ;  and  I  myself, 
(though  I  say  jit)  by  my  mother's  side,  niece  to  a 
worshipful  gentleman,  and  a  conductor ;  he  has 
been  three  times  in  his  majesty's  service  at  Ches- 
ter; and  is  now  the  fourth  time,  God  bless  him^ 
and  his  charge,  upon  his  journey. 

Mer.  [Singing.]  Go  from  my  windmoj  hve^  go  ;  * 

Go  from  my  window^  my  dear: 
The  wind  and  the  rain 
Will  drive  you  back  again^ 
Ycu  cannot  be  lodged  here. . 

Hark  you,  mistress  Merrythought,  you  that  walk 
upon  adventures,  and  forsake  your  husband,  be- 
cause he  sings  with  never  a  penny  in  his  purse; 
what,  shajl  I  think  myself  the  worse  P  'Faith  ho, 
ru  be  merry.  •  \Singing. 

You  come  not  here^  here's  none  but  lads  of  mettle, 

jLioes  qfa  hundred  years^  and  upwards^ 

Care  never  drunk  their  bloods,  nor  want  made  them 

warble 
^  Hey-ho,  my  heart  is  hewoyH 

.  Mrs  Met.  Why,  master  Merrythought,  what 
am  ly  that  you  snould  laugh  me  to  scorn  thus 
abruptly  ?  am  I  not  your  fellow-feeler,  as  we  may 

*  Oofrcm  my  window^  &c.]  A  fragment  of  an  old  song  veiy 
popular  at  the  tune,  being  again  quoted  in  the  Woman's  Prise  and 
Monsieur  Thomas.    See  vol.  V.  p.  279,  VI.  491« 
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say,  in  all  our  miseries  ?  your  comforter  in  health 
and  sickness?  have  I  not  brought  you  children? 
are  they  not  like  you,  Charles  ?  Look  upon  thine 
'  OM^n  image,  bjtrd*bearted  man !  and  yet  for  all 
this 

« 

Mer.  [Singing.]  Begone,  begone,  myjuggy,  mypuggy, 

Begone,  my  hoe^  my. dear i 
The  weather  ii  wamiy 
*Twill  do  thee  no  harm  >* 
Thou  canst  not  be  lodged  here. 

Be  meiry^  boys !  some  light  music,  and  more  wine ! 

lEsitfrom  above* 

*^  Wife.  He's  not  in  earnest,  I  hope,  George,  is 
he? 

"  Cit.  What  if  he  be,  sweetheart  ? 
^      "  Wife.  Marry,  if  he  be,  George,  I'll  make  bold 
to  tell  him  he's  ah  ingrant  old  man,'  to  use  his 
bedfellow  so  scurvily. 

'*  Cit.  What  1  how  does  he  use  her,  honey  ? 

'^  wye.  Marry  come  up.  Sir  Saucebox !  I  think 
you'll  take  his  part,  wiU^you  not?  Lord,  how  hot 
you  are  grown !  you  are  a  fine  man,  an  you  had  a 
X    fine  dog;  it  becomes  you  sweetly ! 

**  Cit.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Nell,  chide  not;  for  as  I 
am  an  honest  man,  and  a  true  Christian  grocer,  I 
do  not  like  his  doings* 

"  Wife.  I  cry  you  mercy  then,  George !  you  know 
we  are  all  frail,  and  full  of  infirmities. — D'ye  hear, 
ipaster  Merrythought  ?  may  I  crare  a  word  with 
you?" 

3  Ingrant.]  Is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies  but  that  of  1711t 
which  exhibits  ignorant;  of  which  word  it  may  be  a  vitiation,  «• 
ingrum  is  in  Wit  without  Money,  (see  vol.  II.  p.  107»)  Ingrmt 
here  seems  to  stand  for  mgrat^ul*-^Ed.  177B. 
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Mer.  \^At  the  Window.']  Strike  up,  lively  lads ! 

"  fVife.  I  had  not  thought  in  truth,  master  Mer- 
rythought, that  a  man  of  your  age  and  discretion, 
as  1  may  say,  being  a  gentleman,  and  therefore 
Icnown  by  your  gentle  conditions,  could  have  used 
so  little  respect  to  the  weakness  of  his  wife :  For 
your  wife  is  your  own  flesh,  the  staff  of  your  age, 
your  yoke-fellow,  with  whose  help  you  draw 
through  the  mire  of  this  transitory  world ;  nay, 
j?he's  your  <)wn  rib.    And  again ** 

« 

Mer.  [Singing.]  I  come  not  hither  for  thee  to  teach^ 

I  have  no  putpitfor  thee  io  preachy 
I  would  thou  hadst  kissed  me  under 
^  the  breechy 

^  jIs  thou  art  a  lady  gay. 

"  fVffi.  Marry,  with  a  vengeance,  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  the  poor  gentlewoman !  but  if  I  were 
thy  wife,  i'faith,  greybeard,  i'faith 

"  Cit.  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  honeysucklci  be  con- 
tent I 

**  fVift.  Give  me  such  words,  that  am  a  gentle* 
woman  bora  ?  hang  him,  lioary  rascal !  Get  me 
some  drink,  George ;  I  am  almost  molten  with 
fretting :  Now  beshrew  his  knave's  heart  for  it!" 

[Citizen  exiL 

Mer.  Play  me  a  light  lavalto.^  Come,  be  frolic  i 
fill  the  good  fellows  wine  ! 

Mrs  Mer.  Why,  master  Merrythought,  are  you 
disposed  to  make  me  wait  here  ?  You  11  open,  I 
hope ;  I'll  fetch  them  that  shall  open  else, 

Mer.  Good  woman,  if  you  will  sing^  I'll  give 
yoti  something;  if  not— — 

«  tlojf  me  a  light  lantlto.]  Lavolta  was  tbe  name  of  a  lively 
dance,  somewhat  resembling  •  Gennaii  wM%.  See  vol.  XL  p.  Ir41. 
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Tcu  arc  no  lootfw  me^  JUar^ret, 
I  am  no  hoc  for  yau.^ 

Come  aloft,  boys,  aloft ! '  {Ejntjram  the  fFmdow. 
Mrs  Met.  Now  a  churl's  fart  in  your  teeth,  sir ! 
Come,  Micke,  well  not  trouble  him ;  a'  shall  not 
ding  us  i'  th'  teeth  with  his  bread  and  his  broth, 
that  he  shall  not  Come,  boy ;  I'll  provide  for 
thee,  I  warrant  thee :  We'll  go  to  master  Venter- 
wels,  the  merchant;  I'll  get  his  letter  to  mine 
host  of  the  Bell  in  Waltham ;  there  FU  place  thee 
with  the  tapster ;  will  not  that  do  well  for  thee, 
Micke  ?  and  let  me  alone  for  that  old  cuckoldly 
knave  your  father  1  I'll  use  him  in  his  kind,  I  war- 
rant you !  \Exewnt. 

FINIS  ACTUS  TERTII. 

Mc-entcr  Citi;cen  with  Beer. 

.    "  JF^.  Come,  George ;  where's  the  beer  ? 

''Cit.  Here,  love! 

**  IVife.  This  old  fornicating  fellow  will  not  out 
of  my  mind  yet  Gentlemen^  111  begin  to  you  all ; 

>  Tou  are  no  bve ,  &c.]  These  lines  are  to  be  found  in  Perc/s 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  toL  IIL  p.  120^— Ed.  177S. 

They  do  not  occur  in  the  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret.  See 
act  II.  sc.  IV. 

^  Come  okft^  bojfSf  alqfti  This  line  has  hitherto  been  printed 
as  part  of  the  iong;  to  which  we  cannot  think  it  belongs* — Ed. 
1778. 

To  come  aloft  means  to  tumble.  The  phrase  occurs  also  in 
Monsieur  Thomas.-^  Jfo^on. 

Again  in  Massinger^s  Bondman,  Gracculo  says  to  Asotus,  whom 
lie  leads  in  an  ape*s  habit,  with  a  chain  about  his  neck— 

'  "  111  teach  you 

To  come  aloft  and  do  tricks  like  «n  ape.*' 
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and  I  desire  more  of  your  acquaintance  with  all 
my  heart.  Fill  the  gentlemen  some  beer,  George. 
l^Boy  danceth.]  Look,  George,  the  Jittle  boy's  come 
again  !  methinks  he  looks  something  like  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  his  long  stocking,  if  he  had 
a  little  harness  about  his  neck.^  George,  I  will 
have  him  dance  Fading;  Fading  is  a  fine  jig,^  I'll 
assure  you,  gentlemen.  Begin,  brother ;  now  a' 
capers,  sweetheart !  now  a  turn  a'  th'  toe,  and  then 
tumble  !  Cannot  you  tumble,  youth  r 

*'  Bojf.  No,  indeed,  forsooth. 

"  fF^.  Nor  eat  fire  ? 

"  JRy.  Neither. 

"  W^.  Why  then,  I  thank  you  heartily ;  there's 
twopence  to  buy  you  points  ^  withal." 

'  Metkinki  he  looJu  something  like  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his 
hj%g  stockings  if  he  had  a  Uttle  harness  about  his  neck,]  Harness 
means  armour.    So  Macbeth  says— 

*'  At  least  ril  die  with  harness  on  my  hsLck/^^^Masonm 

s  Fading ;  fading  is  afinejig*]  This  dance  is  mentioned  by  Ben 
Jonson,  in  the  Irish  Masque  at  Court:  *'  Daunsh  s^  fading  at  te 
▼edding;**  and  again,  *'  Show  tee  how  teye  can  foot  te  fading  and 
te  fedow.*'— Ed.  1778. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  burden  of  a  ballad  as  well  as  a  dance. 
Hence  the  word  jig  in  the  text,  which  should  be  understood  in  its 
ancient  sense,  v».  song  or  ballad.  In  this  sense  fading  is  also  to 
be  taken  in  Shakspeara's  Winter's  Tale :  **  He  has  the  prettiest 
love^songs  for  maids;  so  without  baWdry,  which  is  strange;  with 
such  delicate  buirdeos  of  dildos  ond fadings :  jump  her  and  thump 
her/'  &c.  Here,  as  WjcU  as  in  the  text,  the  ballad  is  alluded  to^ 
not  the  dance,  as  Tyrwhitt  and  Steevens  seem  to  think. 

^  Points,']  These  were  either  laces  with  metal  tags  to  them^  or 
metal  hooks  to  keep  up  the  breeches ;  probably  the  latter. 
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ACT  IV.«    SCENE  L 


A  Street, 


Enter  Jasper  and  Bey. 

Jasp.  There,  boy ;  deliver  this :  But  do  it  well. 
Hast  thou  provided  me  four  lusty  fellows^ 
Able  to  carry  me  ?  and  art  thou  perfect 
In  all  thy  business  ? 

Bcjf*  Sir^  you  need  not  fear ; 
I  have  my  lesson  here,  and  cannot  miss  it : 
The  men  are  ready  for  you,  and  what  else 
Pertains  to  this  employment. 

Jasp.  There,  my  boy; 
Take  it,  but  buy  no  land. 

Boy^  'Faith,  sir,  'twere  ralre 
To  see  so  young  a  purchaser.    I  fly, 
And  on  my  wings  carry  your  destiny.         {Exit 

Jasp.  Go,,  and  be  happy  1  Now,  my  latest  hope, 
Forsake  me  not,  but  fling  thy  anchor  out, 
And  let  it  hold !  Stand  fix'd,  thou  rolling  stone, 
Till  I  enjoy  my  dearest !  Hear  me,  all 
You  powers,  that  rule  in  men,  celestial !     \Ex%U 

**  y^\fe.  Go  thy  ways ;  thou  art  as  crooked  a 

'  Act  IV.]  All  the  copies  concur  in  makiog  this  act  begin  with 
the  fio^'t  dtMcing  ;  but  as  the  dancis  was  certainly  introduced  by 
way  of  interlude,  here  as  wiell  as  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  we  have 
made  this  act  begin  with  a  part  of  the  real  play,  as  all  the  others 
do.«-.£d.  177S. 
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sprig  as  ever  grew  in  London !  I  warrant  him,  he'll 
come  to  some  naughty  end  or  other ;  for  his  looks 
say  no  less :  Besides,  his  father  (you  know,  George) 
is  none  of  the  best ;  you  ''heard  him  take  me  up 
like  a  flirt-gill,^  and  sing  bawdy  songs  upon  me; 
but  i'f aith,  if  I  live,  George—— 

'<  Cit.  Let  me  alone,  sweetheart !  I  have  a  trick 
in  my  head  shall  lodge  him  in  the  Arches  for  one 
year,^  and  make  him  sing  pecawiy  ere  I  leave  him ; 
and  yet  he  shall  never  know  who  hurt  him  nei* 
then 

"  Wife.  Do,  my  good  George,  do  ! 

^^  Gt.  What  shall  we  have  Ralph  do  now.  Boy  ? 

"  Boy*  You  shall  have  what  you  will,  sir. 

"  Cit.  Why,  so,  sir ;  go  and  fetch  me  him  fhen^ 
'  and  let  the  sophy  of  Persia  come  and  christen  him 
a  child. 

^'  Boy.  Believe  me,  sir,  that  will  not  do  so 
well ;  'tis  stale ;  it  has  been  had  before  at  the 
Red  Bull/ 

"  fFife.  George,  let  Ralph  travel  over  great 
hills,  and  let  him  be  very  weary,  and  come  to  the 
king  of  Cracovia's  house,  covered  with  [black] 
velvet,^  and  there  let  the  king's  daughter  stand 

•  FUrt'giU.}  The  second  quarto  reads^^^gill'/iirt* 

'  I  have  a  trick  shall  lodge  him  in  the  Arches/or  one  year^  &c«] 
Information  in  the  prerogative  court. 

4'  the  Red  Bull.]  The  Red  Bull  was  one  of  the  playhouses  in 
"die  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.  It  was  situated  in  St  John't 
Street.-— Keed,     See  the  next  note  but  two* 

<  Cracovia's  house  covered  with  velvet,"]  I  have  inserted  the  co*. 
lour  of  the  velvety  which  was  here  wanting,  from  what  the  Boy  says, 
in  the  second  speech  below,  as  lo  the  impossibility  of  their  comply- 
ing  with  the  request  of  the  Citizen's  Wife, 

But  we  can't  present  an  house  covered  with  black  ve/ve^.— Sympson* 

The  text  probably  refers  to  some  contemporary  romance  of  thft 
Amadis  school  • 
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in  her  window  all  in  beaten  gold,  combing  her 
golden  locks  with  a  comb  of  ivory ;  and  let  her 
spy  Ralph,  and  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  come 
down  to  him,  and  carry  him  into  her  father's  hous^ 
and  then  let  Ralph  talk  with  her ! 

''  Cit.  Well  said,  Nell ;  it  shall  be  so :  Boy,  let's 
ha't  done  quickly. 

''  Bay.  Sir,  if  you  will  imagine  all  this  to  be  done 
already,  you  shall  hear  them  talk  together ;  but 
we  cannot  present  a  house  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  a  lady  in  beaten  gold. 

'*  Cit.  Sir  Boy,  let's  ha't  as  you  can  then. 

^'  Boy.  Besides,  it  will  shew  ill-fa vou redly  to 
have  a  grocer's  prentice  to  court  a  king^s*  daugh- 
ter. 

*'  (^t.  Will  it  so,  sir  ?  You  are  well  read  in  his- 
tories  I  I  pray  you,  what  was  Sir  Dagonet  ?  ^  Was 
not  he  prentice  to  a  grocer  in  London?  Read  the 
play  of  the  Four  Prentices  of  London,^  where  they 


s  Sir  Dagonet.)  In  the  second  part  of  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV* 
act  HI.  sc.  IV.,  this  character  is  mentioned  by  Justice  Shallow: 
**  I  remember  at  Mile->End  Green,  when  I  lay-at  Clement's  Inn,  I 
was  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthnr's  Show  ;*'  upon  which  Mr  Warton  re- 
marks, **  Arthur's  Show  seems  to  have  been  a  theatrical  represen- 
tation made  out  of  the  old  romance  of  Morte  Arthuie,  the  most 
popular  one  of  our  author's  age.  Sir  Dagonet  is  king  Arthur's 
tquire.''— Ed.  177S. 

Mr  Warton*  is  here  completely  mistaken.  Sir  Dagonet  is  not 
king  Arthur's  squire,  but  his  fooU  Again,  Arthur's  Show  was  not 
a  theatrical  representation,  but  an  exhibition  of  archery,  as  has 
been  proved  in  a  note  by  the  Rev*  Mr  Bowles,  printed  in  Malone's 
edition  of  Shakspeare.  The  mistake  of  tracing  Sir  Dagonet's  ori- 
gin to  a  grocer^s  shop  in  London,  was  no  doubt  purposely  put  into 
the  citizen's  mouth. 

7  The  Four  Prenticee  of  London.)  The  commentators  on  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Kni^t  of  the  Burning  Pestle  have  not  ob- 
served that  the  design  of  that  play  is  founded  upon  a  comedy  call- 
ed, **^  The  Four  Prentices  of  London,  with  die  Conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  as  it  hath  been  diverse  Times  acted  at  the  Red  fiidly  by 
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toss  their  pikes  so.  I  pray  you  fetch  him  in,  sir, 
fetch  him  in  ! 

**  Bay.  It  shall  be  done.-— It  is  not  our  fault, 
gentlemen.  \ExU. 

the  Queen's  Majesty's  Servants.  Written  by  Tho.  Heywood» 
1612.''  For  as  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  a  grocer  in  th« 
Strand  turns  knight-errant,  making  his  apprentice  his  squire,  &c» 
so  in  Hcywood's  play  four  apprentices  accoutre  themselves  as 
knights^  and  go  to  Jerusalem  in  quest  of  adventures.  One  of 
them»  the  most  important  character,  is  a  goldsmith,  another  a 
grocer,  another  a  mercer,  and  a  fourth  an  haberdfuher.  But  Beau* 
mont  and  iF'letcher's  play,  though  founded  upon  it,  contains  many 
satirical  strokes  against  Heywood's  comedy ;  the  force  of  which 
is  entirely  lost  to  those  who  have  not  seen  that  comedy.  Thus  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Prologue,  or  first  scene,  a  citizen  is  in* 
troduced  declaring  that,  in  the  play,  he  ^^  will  have  a  grocer,  and. 
he  shall  do  admirable  things*"  A^in  act  L  scene  I.  Ralph  says^ 
'*  Amongst  all  the  worthy  books  of  atchievements,  I  do  not  call 
to  mind  that  I  have  yet  read  of  a  grocer-errant :  I  will  be  the  said 
knight.  Have  you  heard  of  any  thiat  hath  wandered  unfurnished 
of  his  squire  and  dwarf  ?  My^lder  prentice  Tim  shall  be  my  trusty 
squire,  and  George  my  dwarf."  In  the  following  passage  the  al* 
Ipsion  to  Hey  wood's  comedy  is  demonstrably  manifest^  act  IV. 
scene  I.— 

<<  Bmf^  It  will  shew  ill-fiivouredly  to  have  a  grocer'k  prentice 
eoQrt  a  king's  daughter. 

<*  €jfk  Will  it  so,  sir  f  You  are  well  read  In  histories ;  I  pray 

Ga  who  was  SKr  Dagonet  I  Was  he  not  prentice  to  a  grocer  in 
indon  }  Read  the  play  of  Tke  Fout  FrmHee9f  wher6  they  tosii 
their  pikeA  sow" 

In  Heywood^  comedy,  Eustace  the  grocer^s  prentice  is  intro- 
duced courtins;  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  in  the 
frontispiece  the  four  prentices  are  represented  in  armour  tilting 
with  javelins.  Immediately  before  the  last  quoted  speeches  we 
have  the  following  instances  of  allusion  ;-— 

<<  Cit.  Let  the  Sophy  of  Persia  come  and  christen  him  a  child* 
'*  Boy.  Believe  me,  sir,  that  will  not  do  so  well ;  'tis  fiat ;  it 
has  been  before  at  the  Red  Bull." 

A  circumstance  in  Heywood's  comedy,  which,  as  has  been  al« 
ready  specified,  was  acted  at  the  Red  Bull.  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
chers play  is  pure  burlesque.    Heywood's  is  a  mixture  of  the 
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''  W!^e.  Now  we  shall  see  fine  doings,  I  war* 
rant  thee,  George. 


droll  and  serious,  sod  was  eridantly  intended  to  ridicale  the  reigiK 
ing  ^hion  of  reading  romances. — WartoM. 

There  is  no  doobt  a  sophy  of  Persia  in  Hey  wood's  play,  but  his 
christening  a  child  b  merely  a  ludicrous  confusion  of  the  foolish 
dtiaen.  From  Mr  Warton's  opinion,  (which  has  lately  been  revived 
by  a  reriewer  under  the  strange  mistime  of  Warton's  having  denied 
the  hypothesis,  though  it  was  he  who  first  broached  it,)  that  the 
Four  Prentices  of  London  were  intended  to  ridicule  the  romances 
of  knight-errantry  I  must  entirely  dissent.  There  is  nothing  which 
indicates  in  any  degree  such  an  intention ;  it  is  perfectly  in  the 
style  of  the  plays  fa^ionable  about  the  years  1 596  and  1 597,  when 
it  was  first  produced ;  the  admixture  of  drollery  is  even  less  than 
in  most  of  the  serious  dramas  of  the  time,  and  we  might  with  equal 
justice  suppose  Tamburlam  or  the  Spanish  Tragedy  to  have  bieen 
designed  as  buriesques.  Honest  Heywood  no  doubt  intended  the 
play  as  a  serious  compliment  to  the  cit^  apprendces,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  it,  on  being  forced  to  pubUsfa  it  at  a  time  when  he 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  production,  thinking 
it  necessary  to  excuse  it  by  telling  the  reader,  that  as  plays  were  at 
the  time  it  was  first  brought  on  the  stage,  it  was  in  the  fashion  and 
usual  costume.  The  hypothesis  of  Warton  and  the' reviewer  is  ex- 
actly  similar  to  that  of  Nasarre,  an  editor  of  the  plays  of  Ceiw 
Tantes,  who,  in  order  to  excuse  their  defects,  formed  the  extrava* 
gant  idea  that  they  were  intended  as  burlesques  on  the  comedies 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries.  Had  Heywood  in  that 
drama,  or  Cervantes  in  his  plays,  formed  any  such  intention,  as 
the  latter  in  his  Don  Quixote,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
present  play,  undoubtedly  did,  they  would  have  set  about  the  mat* 
*  ter  in  a  very  different  and  quite  unequivocal  manner* 
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SCENE  II. 


A  Halt  in  the  King  qfMold(ma*s  Court. 


Enter  Ralph,  Tim,  George,  and  Pompiona. 

•^  Oh,  here  they  come!  How  prettily  the  king  of 
CraqoviaV  daughter  is  dressed ! 

*^  Cit.  Ay,  Nell,  it  is  the  fashion  of  that  country, 
I  warrant  thee." 

Pomp.  Welcome,  Sir  Knight,  unto  my  father^s 
court,  ' 

King  of  Moldavia  ;*  unto  me,  Pompiona, 
His  daughter  dear !  But  su^e  you  do  not  like 
Your  entertainment,  that  will  stay  with  us  . 
No  longer  but  a  night 

Ralph.  Damsel  right  fair, 
I  am  on  many  sad  adventures  bound, 


s  King  rf  Af  oMeiota.]  The  present  scene  is  probably  founded 
upon  one  of  the  numerous  Spanish  romances  in  the  library  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  very  popular  in  England  at  the  time.  In  Ben 
Jonson's  Silent  Woman  there  is  a  similar  allusion,  perhaps  referring 
to  the  same  roiiiance : 

*<  LorFooUm  He  has  his  box  of  instruments. 

Clerimont.  Like  a  surgeon ! 

La-'F,  For  the  mathematics;  his  square,  his  compasses,  hit 
tirass  pens,  and  black-lead,  to  draw  maps  of  every  place  and  per* 
son  where  he  comes. 

Cler.  How,  maps  of  persons  ^ 

La-F,  Yes,  sir,  of  Pomentack,  when  be  was.  here,  and  of  tha% 
prince  of  Moldavia,  and  of  his  mistress,  nistieta  I^picsene.*^ 
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That  call  me  forth  into  the  wilderness : 
Besides,  my  horse's  back  is  something  gall'd/ 
Which  will  eniforce  me  ride  a  sober  pace. 
But  many  thanks,  fair  lady,  be  to  you. 
For  using  errant- Knight  with  coiirtesy ! 

Pomp.  But  say,  brave  Knight,  what  is  vour  name 
and  birth  ? 

Ralph.  My  name  is  Ralph,  I  am  an  Englishman, 
(As  true  as  steel,  a  hearty  Englishman) 
And  prentice  to  a  jprocer  in  the  Strond, 
By  deed  indent,  ofwhich  I  have  one  part : 
But  Fortune  calling  me  to  follow  arms, 
On  me  this  holy  order  I  did  take 
Of  Burning  Pestle,  which  in  all  men's  eyes 
I  bear,  confounding  ladies'  enemies. 

Pomp.  Oft  have  I  heardvof  your  brave  country* 
men, 
And  fertile  soil,  and  store  of  wholesome  food ; 
My  father  oft  will  tell  me  of  a  drink 
In  England  found,  and  Nipitato'  call'd. 
Which  driveth  all  the  sorrow  from  your  hearts* 

Ralph.  Lady,  'tis  true ;  you  neea  not  lay  your 
lips 
To  better  Nipitato  than  there  is. 

Pomp.  And  of  a  wild-fowl  he  Will  often  speak, 
Which  powder'd  beef  and  mustard  called  is ; 
For  there  have  been  great  wars  'twixt  us  and  you; 
But  truly,  Ralphs  it  was  not  long  of  me. 


'  Be$ide$t  ^y  Wm^«  haci  U  tometUng  gaffdf 
Which  Witt  €i^otc€  me  ride  a  wber  jMce.]  ThiB  k  one  of  tlie 
most  sensible  apologies  ever  urged  in  ronumceb 

'  Ifipitato.l  This  liquor,  the  nature  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
explain,  is  thus  mentioned  in  Davenporti^s  New  Trick  to  cheat  the 

'*  A  cup  otmpdMe  brisk  and  neat^ 
The  dirnm  caU  it  ticUe-farauu'' 
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Tell  me  then,  Ralph,  could  you  contented  be 
To  wear  a  lady's  favour  in  your  shield  ?     ' 

Ralph.  I  am  a  knight  of  a  religious  order. 
And  will  not  wear  a  ravour  of  a  lady 
That  trusts  in  Antichrist,  and  false  traditions. 

**  Cit.  Well  said,  Ralph !  conviert  her,  if  thou 
canst" 

Ralph.  Besides,  I  have  a  lady  of  my  own 
In  merry  England ;  for  whose  virtuous  sake 
I  took  these  arms ;  and  Susan  is  her  name, 
A  cobler's  maid  in  Milk-street ;  whom  I  vow 
Ne'er  to  forsake,  whilst  life  and  Pestle  last 

Pomp.  Happy  that  cobbling  dame,  whoe'er  sht 
be, 
That  for  her  own,  dear  Ralph,  hath  gotten  thee  I 
Unhappy  I,  that  ne'er  shall  see  the  day 
To  see  thee  more,  that  bear'st  my  heart  away ! 

Ralph.  Lady,  farewell  1  I  neeas  must  take  my 
leave. 

Pomp.  Hard-hearted  Ralph,  that  ladies  dost  de* 
ceive ! 

**  Cit.  Hark  thee,  Ralph !  there's  money  for 
thee :  Give  something  in  the  king  of  Cracovia's 
house;  be  not  beholding  to  him.'^ 

Ralph.  Lady,  before  I  go,  I  must  remember 
Your  father's  officers,  who,  truth  to  tell, 
Have  been  about  me  very  diligent : 
Hold  up  thy  snowy  hand,  thou  princely  maid  ! 
There's  twelve-pence  for  your  father's  chamber- 
lain ; 
And  there's  another  shilling  for  his  cook. 
For,  by  my  troth,  the  goose  was  roasted  well ; 
And  twelve-pence  for  your  father's  horse-keeper, 
For'nointing  my  horse-back,  and  for  his  butter^ 

*  Butter.}  Mason  gays  we  should  read  butkr^  *^  as  Seward  does." 
But  the  edition  of  1750,  and  every  other,  r^s  a«  in  the  text,  and 

VOL.  I.  a 


I 
L. 
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There  is  another  shilling ;  to  the  maid 

That  wash'd  my  boot-hose^  there's  an  English 

groat ; 
And  two-pence  to  the  boy  that  wiped  my  boots ! 
And,  lasty  fair  lady,  there  is  for  yourself 
Three-pence,  to  buy  you  pins  at  Bumbo-fair  ! 
Pomp.  Full  many  thanks ;  and  I  will  keep  them 
safe  ^ 

Till  all  the  heads  be  off,  for  thy  sake,  Ralph. 
Ralph.  Advance,  my  Squire  and  Dwarf  I  I  can- 
not stay. 
Pomp.  Thou  kiirst  my  heart  in  parting  thus 
away.  [Ea^eunt. 

•*  fFife,  I  commend  Ralph  yet,  that  he  will  not 
Stoop  to  a  Cracovian ;  there's  properer  women  in 
London  than  any  are  there,  1  wis.  But  here 
comes  master  Humphrey  and  his  love  again ;  now, 
George ! 

<•  Cit.  Ay,  cony,  peace  !'* 

ihereis  no  occasion  to  alter  it.  Ralph  gives  an  additional  shilling 
lor  the  butter  used  for  bis  horse's  back.— *It  may  here  be  observed, 
that  the  vails  given  by  Ralph  are  excessive,  which  was  probably 
the  real  case  at  the  time.  At  least  the  presents  expected  by  the 
servants  of  king  Jamas  from  the  foreign  ambassadors,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Philoxenis  of  Sir  John  Finnet,  are  very  considerable,  and 
probably  the  custom  extended  ia  a  proportionate  degree  to  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  and  dtiaens^     .  , . 


1/ 
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SCENE  IIL 


The  House  qf  Venterwcls, 


^nttr  VENTEifMrELS,  Master  Humphret,  Lucs^ 

und  Boy. 

Vent.  Go,  get  you  up !  I  will  not  be  entreated ! 
And»  gossip  mine,  1*11  keep  ybu  sure  hereafter 
From  gadding  out  again,  with  boys  and  unthrifts : 
Come,   they  are  women's  tears;   I  know  your 

fashion. — 
Go,  sirrah,  lock  her  in,  and  keep  the  key 
Safe  as  you  love  your  life.^ 

\Exeunt  Luce  and  Boy. 
Now,  my  son  Humphrey, 
You  may  both  reSt  assured  of  my  love 
In  this,  and  reap  your  own  desire. 
•Hum.  I  see  this  love  you  speak  of,  through 
your  daughter. 
Although  the  hole  be  little ;  and  hereafter 
Will  yield  the  like  in  all  I  may  or  can, 

)  Safe  as  your  Ufe.1  We  ought  to  read  here,  says  the  gentlegian 
^oted  so  often  above,  thus,  ' 

Srfe  as  you  love  your  /i/f.—SympsoD, 

The  reader  will  probably  be  surprised  at  Sympsop't  sayipgi 
^'  quoted  so  often/'  when  we  have  mentioned  ^he  gentleman  so 
SBLD6M :  The  cause  is,  the  gentleman  scarcelly  ever  proposed  a 
variation  from  the  old  books,  but  (as  in  the  present  case ;  for  they 
exhibit  the  vrordfyou  love)  recommended  refitoratjumsirom  them} 
which  Sympson,  from  his  wonderful  inattention  to  the  authoriM^ 
copies,  supposed  were  cfrr«c^'(m#.—«Ed*  1778* 
7 
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Fitting  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 

Vent.  I  do  believe  you,  my  good  son,  and  tbank 
you;  *  , 

For  'twere  an  impudence  to  think  you  flatter'd. 

Hum.  It  were  indeed ;  but  shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 
I  have  been  beaten  twice  about  the  lie. 

Vent.  Well,  son,  no  more  of  compliment.    My 
daughter 
Is  yours  again ;  appoint  the  time  and  take  her : 
We'll  have  no  stealing  for  it ;  I  myself 
And  some  few  of  our  friends  will  see  you  married* 

Hum.   I  would  you  would,  iTaith!  for  be  it 
known, 
I  ever  was  afraid  to  lie  alone. 

Vent.  Some  three  days  hence  then 

Hum.  Three  days  ?  let  me  see ! 
Tis  somewhat  of  the  most ;  yet  I  agree. 
Because  I  mean  against  the  appointed  day 
To  visit  all  my  friends  in  new  array. 

Enter  Servant.  ' 

% 

Sero.  Sir,  there's  a  gentlewoman  without  would 
tpeak  with  your  worship. 
Vent.  What  is  she  ? 

Sero.  Sir,  I  ask'd  her  not.  ^ 

Vent.  Bid  her  come  in. 

Enter  Mrs  MsaaTTHouoHT  and  Michael* 

Mrs  Mer.  Peace  be  to  your  worship !  I  come 
as  a  poor  suitor  to  you,  sir,  in  the  behalf  of  thii^ 
child. 

Vent.  Are  you  not  wife  to  Merrythought  ? 

Mrs  Mer.^  Yes,  truly :  'Would  1  had  ne'er  seen 
his  eyes  !  he  has  undone  me  and  himself,  and  his 
children ;  and  there  he  lives  at  home,  and  sings 
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and  hoitSy  and  revels  among  his  drunken  compa- 
nions !  but,  I  warrant  you,  where  to  get  a  penny 
to  put  bread  in  his  mouth  he  knows  not :  And 
therefore,  if  it  like  your  worship,  I  would  entreat 
your  letter  to  the  honest  host  of  the  Bell  in  Walt- 
ham,  that  I  may  place  my  child  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  tapster,  in  some  settled  course  of 
life. 

Vent.    I'm  glad  the  Heavens  have  heard  my 
prayers !  Thy  husband. 
When  I  was  ripe  in  sorrows,  laugh'd  at  me ; 
Thy  son,  like  an  unthankful  wretch^  I  having 
Redeem'd  him  from  his  fall,  and  made  him  mine^ 
To  shew  his  love  again,  first  stole  my  daughter. 
Then  wrong'd  this  gentleman ;  and,  last  of  all. 
Gave  me  that  grief  had  almost  brought  me  down 
Unto  my  grave,  had  not  a  stronger  hand 
Relieved  my  sorrows  :  Go,  and  weep  as  I  did. 
And  be  unpitied ;  for  I  here  profess 
An  everlasting  hate  to  all  thy  name. 

Mrs  Mer.  WiU  you  so,  sir  ?  how  say  you  by 
that?  Come,  Micke;  let  him  keep  his  wind  to 
cool  his  pottage !  Well  go  to  thy  nurse's,  Micke ; 
she  knits  silk  stockings,  boy,  and  we'll  knit  too, 
boy,  and  be  beholding  to  none  of  them  all. 

[Ej:it  with  M ichasIi. 

Enter  a  Boy  with  a  Letter. 

Boy.  Sir,  I  take  it  you  are  the  master  of  this 

house. 
Vent.  How  then,  Boy  ? 
B(nf.  Then  to  yourself,  sir,  comes  this  letter. 
Vent.  From  whom,  my  pretty  boy  ? 
Boy.  From  him  that  was  yont  servant ;  but  no 
more 
Shall  that  name  ever  be,  for  he  is  dead  ! 
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Grief  of  your  purchased  anger  broke  his  heart : 
I  saw  him  die,  and  from  his  hand  received 
This  papery  with  a  charge  to  brinffi    hither  ; 
Read  it,  and  satisfy  yourself  in  alL 

Vent.  [Reading.]  Sir^  that  I  hofoe  wronged  your 
love  I  must  confess  ;  in  which  I  have  purchased  to 
myself  J  besides  mine  own  undoings  the  ill  opinion  of  my 
frienas.  Let  not  your  anger,  good  sir^  outlive  me,  but 
suffer  me  to  rest  in  peace  with  your  forgiveness :  Let 
tny  body  (if  a  dying  man  may  so  much  prevail  with^ 
you)  be  brought  to  your  daughter,  that  she  may  trur 
bf  know  my  not  flames  are  now  buried,  and  ttnthal  re- 
ceive a  testimony  of  the  zeal  I  bore  her  virtue.  Far^ 
fEpellfor  ever,  and  be  ever  happy  !  Jasper, 

Goas  hand  is  great  in  this  I  I  do  forgive  him ; 
Yet  I  am  glad  he's  quiet,  where  I  nope 
He  will  not  bite  aeain.    Boy,  bring  the  body^ 
And  let  him  have  his  will,  if  that  be  alL 

Boy.  Tis  here  without,  sir. 

Vent.  So,  sir ;  if  you  please^ 
You  may  conduct  it  in ;  I  do  not  fear  it. 

Hum.  I'll  be  your  usher.  Boy;  for,  though  I 
say  it, 
He  owed  me  something  once,  and  well  did  pay  it 

^  [£Lt. 
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SCENE  IV. 


Another  Room  in  the  same  House. 


Enter  Luc£. 

Luce.  IF  there  be  any  punishment  inflicted 
Upon  the  miserable,  more  than  yet  I  feel, 
Let  it  together  seize  me,  and  at  once 
Press  down  my  soul !  I  cannot  bear  the  pain 
Of  these  delaying  tortures ! — Thou  tha,t  art 
The  end  of  all,  and  the  sweet  rest  of  all, 
Come,  come,  oh.  Death  !  bring  me  to  thy  peace, 
And  blot  out  all  the  memory  I  nourish 
Both  of  my  father  and  my  cruel  friend  ! 
Oh,  wretched  maid,  still  living  to  be  wretched, 
To  be  a  say*  to  Fortune  in  her  changes. 
And  grow  to  number  times  and  woes  together ! 
How  happy  had  I  been,  if,  being  born, 
My  grave  had  been  my  cradle ! 

Enter  Servants 

Sero.  By  your  leave. 
Young  mistress!  Here's  a  boy  hath  brought  a 

coffin ; 
What  a'  would  say  I  know  not ;  but  your  father 
Charged  me  to  give  you  notice.  Here  they  come ! 

<  Tobe^  say.]  A  say  seems  corrupt  $  perhaps  we  should  read, 
mnay. — £d.  1778* 
A  say  means  a  sample  oj  example*— Jlfa#oi. 
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Enter  two  Men  bearing  a  Coffin^  and  the  Boy.  Jas^ 
PER  laid  out  as  a  Corpse  within  it,  ctwereawitk  a 
Cloth. 

Luce.  For  me  I  hope  'tis  come^  and  'tis  most 
welcome. 

Boy.  Fair  mistress,  let  me  not  add  greater  grief 
To  that  great  store  you  have  already.    Jasper, 
(That  whilst  he  lived  was  yours,  now  dead, 
And  here  enclosed,)  commanded  me  to  bring 
His  body  hither,  and  to  crave  a  tear 
From  those  fair  eyes^  (though  he  deserved  not 

To  deck  his  funerali  for  so  he  bid  me 
Tell  her  for  whom  he  died. 

Luce.  He  shall  have  many. — 
Good  friends,  depart  a  little,  whilst  I  take 
My  leave  of  this  dead  man,  that  once  I  loved. 

[Exeunt  Coffin'carriers  and  Boy. 
'Hold  yet  a  little,  life  I  and  then  I  give  thee 
To  thy  first  heavenly  being.    Oh,  my  friend ! 
Hast  thou  deceived  me  thus,  and  got  before  me  ? 
I  shall  not  long  be  after.    jBut,  believe  me, 
Thou  wert  too  cruel,  Jasper,  'gainst  thyself. 
In  punishing  the  fault  I  could  have  pardon'd. 
With  so  untimely  death:  Thou  didst  not  wrong  me, 
But  ever  wert  most  kind,  most  true^most  loving; 
And  I  the  most  unkind,  most  false,  most  cruel ! 
Didst  thou  but  ask  a  tear  ?  I'll  give  thee  all. 
Even  all  my  eyes  can  pour  down,  all  my  sighs, 
And  all  myself,  before  thou  gocst  from  me : 
These  are  but  sparing  rites  ;  but  if  thy  soul 
Be  yet  about  this  place,  and  can  behold 
And  see  what  I  prepare  to  deck  thee  with. 
It  shall  go  up,  borne  on  the  wings  of  peace^ 
And  satisfied :  First  will  I  sing  thy  dirge. 
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Then  kiss  thy  pale  lips^  and  then  die  myself, 
And  fill  one  cojfiin  and  one  grave  together. 

SONG. 

Come^  you  whose  loves  are  dead,  t 

And  whiles  I  sing, 

JVeep^  and  wring 
^Dcry  hand;  and  every  head 
Bind  with  a^ess  and  sad  yew; 
Ribbons  black  and  candles  blue. 
For  him  that  was  of  men  most  true  ! 

Come  with  hea'oy  moaning,^ 

And  on  his  grave 

Let  him  have 
Sacrifice  qf  sighs  and  groaning; 
Let  him  have  fair  flcfwers  en&w. 
White  and  purple,  green  and  yellow. 
For  him  that  was  of  men  most  true  ! 

Thou  sable  cloth,  sad  cover  of  my  joys, 
I  lift  thee  up,  and  thus  I  meet  with  death. 

{She  takes  off  the  Cloth,  and  he  rises  out  of  the 
Coffin. 

Jaslp.  And  thus  you  meet  the  living. 

Luce.  Save  me,  Heaven ! 

Jasp.  Nay,  do  not  fly  me,  fair ;  I  am  no  spirit : 
liOok  better  on  me ;  do  you  know  me  yet  r 

Luce.  Oh,  thou  dear  shadow  of  my  friend  ! 

Jasp.  Dear  substance, 
I  swear  I  am  no  shadow ;  feel  my  hand  ! 
It  is  the  same  it  was ;  I  am  your  Jasper; 
Your  Jasper  that's  yet  living,  and  yet  loving  I 
Pardon  my  r^ish  attempt,  my  foolish  proof 

5  With  heavy  mourning.]  Amended  in  1750. 
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I  put  in  practice  of  your  constancy : 

For  sooner  should  my  sword  have  drunk  my  bIood| 

And  set  my  soul  af  liberty,  than  drawn 

The  least  drop  from  that  body ;  for  which  boldness 

Doom  me  to  any  thing !  if  death,  I  take  it> 

And  willingly. 

Luce.  This  death  V\\  give  you  for  it ! 

[Kisses  hmy 
So ;  now  I'm  satisfied,  you  are  no  spirit. 
But  mv  own  truest,  truest,  truest  friend ! 
Why  do  you  conje  thus  to  me? 

Jasp.  First,  to  see  you ; 
Then  to  convey  you  hence. 

Xjice.  It  cannot  be ; 
For  I  am  lock'd  up  here,  and  watched  at  all  hours^ 
That  'tis  impossible  for  me  to  'scape. 

Jasp.  Nothing  more  possible :  Within  this  coffin 
Do  you  convey  yourself ;  let  me  alone, 
I  have  the  wits  of  twenty  men  about  me ; 
Only  I  crave  the  shelter  of  your  closet 
A  little,  and  then  fear  me  not    Creep  in. 
That  they  may  presently  convey  you  nence. 
Fear  nothing,  dearest  love  1  I'll  be  your  second ; 
close ;  so !  all  goes  well  yet — Boy ! 
[She  goes  into  the  Coffin^  and  he  covers  her  with 
the  Cloth. 

Re-enter  Boy  and  Men. 

Boy.  At  hand,  sir. 

Jasp.  Convey  away  the  coffin^  and  be  wary. . 

Boy.  Tis  done  already. 

{The  Men  carry  out  the  Coffin. 
Jasp^  Now  must  I  go  conjure. 

[Exit  into  a  Closet. 


*   . 
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Enter  Venter^els. 

i 

Vent.  Boy,  Boy ! 

Bay.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Vent.  Do  me  this  kindness^  Boy ;  (hold ;  here'^ 
a  crown) 
Before  thou  bury  the  body  of  this  fellow, 
Carry  it  to  his  old  merry  father,  and  salute  him 
From  me,  and  bid  him  smg ;  he  hath  cause. 

Boy^  I  will,  sir. 

Vent.  And  then  bring  me  word  what  tune  he  is 
in,  1 

And  have  ,ailother  crown ;  but  dp  it  truly. 
I  have  fitted  hiin  a  bargain,  now,  will  vex  him. 

Boy.  (Jod  bless  your  worship's  health,  sir ! 

Vent.  Farewell^  Boy !  [Exeuni. 


SCENE  V. 


A  Roam  in  Merrythought's  House. 


Enter  Old  Merrythought. 

"  Wf^.  Ah,  Old  Merrythought,  art  thou  there 
again  ?  Let's  hear  some  of  thy  songs." 

Mer.  [Singing.]  Who  can  sing  a  merrier  note. 

Than  he  that  cannot  change  a  groat. 

Not  a  denier  left^  and  yet  my  heart  leaps :  I  do 


I  * 
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wonder  yet,  as  old  as  I  am,  that  any  man  will  fol- 
low a  trade,  or  serve,  that  may  smg  and*  laugh, 
and  walk  the  streets.  My  wife  and  both  my  sons 
are  I  know  not  where ;  I  have  nothing  left,  nor 
know  I  how  to  come  by  meat  to  supper ;  yet  am 
I  merry  still ;  for  I  know  I  shall  find  it  upon  the 
table  at  six  o'clock ;  therefore,^ hang  thought ! 

[Sings, 

/  would  not  be  a  servrng^man 

To  carry  the  cloak-bag  still. 
Nor  would  J  be  a  falconer 

The  greedy  hawks  to  Jill ; 
But  I  would  be  in  a  good  house. 

And  have  a  good  master  too  ; 
But  I  would  eat  and  drink  of  the  best. 

And  no  work  would  I  do. 

« 

This  is  it  that  keeps  life  and  soul  together,  mirth ! 
This  is  the  philosopher's  stone  that  they  write  so 
much  on,  that  keeps  a  man  ever  young ! 

Enter  a  Boy\ 

Boy.  Sir,  they  say  they  know  all  your  money 
is  gone,  and  tney  will  trust  you  for  no  more 
drink. 

Mer.  Will  they  not  ?  let  'cm  chuse !  The  best 
is,  I  have  mirth  at  home,  and  need. not  send 
abroad  for  that;  let  them  keep  their  drink  to 
themselves*  \Sings. 

For  Jillian  qf  Berry  ^  she  dwells  on  a  hill, 
And  she  hath  good  beer  and  ale  to  sell, 

^  JHUan  of  Beny.}  This  is,  perhaps,  an  error  for  Gillian  of 
Ereutford,  a  noted  character  of  the  sixteenth  century*  Amonj;  the 
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♦ 

And  ofgoodfelUms  she  thinks  no  ill^ 
And  thither  will  we  go  nxm^  now^  now, 
And  thither  will  zve  go  now. 

And  when  you  have  made  a  tittle  stay. 
You  need  not  ask  what  is  to  pay, 
But  kiss  your  hostess,  and  go  your  way^ 
And  thither  will  we  go  now,  now,  now. 
And  thither  will  we  go  now. 

Enter  another  Boy. 

• 
2  Boy.  Sit'y  I  can  get  no  bread  for  supper* 
Mer.  Hang  bread  and  supper !  let's  preserve 
our  mirth,  and  we  shall  never  feel  hunger,  Fll 
warrant  you.  -  Let's  have  a  catch :  Boy,  follow 
me ;  come,  sing  this  catch. 

\They  sing  the  following  Catch. 

Ho,  ho,  nobody  at  home. 
Meat,  nor  drink,  nor  money  hcC  we  none  f 
Fill  the  pot,  Eedy, 
Never  more  need  I. 

y 

Mer.  So,  boys;  enough.  Follow  me:  Let's 
change  our  place,  and  we  shall  laugh  afresh. 

[Ej:eunt. 

"  Wife.  Let  him  go,  George ;  a'  shall  not  have 
any  countenance  from  us,  nor  a  good  word  from 
any  i*  th*  company,  if  I  may  strike  stroke  in't. 

'*  Cit.  No  more  a  sha'not,  love.  But,  Nell,  I 
will  have  Ralph  do  a  very  notable  matter  now,  to 
the  eternal  honour  and  glory  of  all  grocers. — Sir- 
jah !  you  there !  Boy !  Can  none  of  you  hear  ? 

Selden  collection  of  black-letter  Romances,  thete  is  one  entitled—* 
•^  Jyl  of  Brentford's  Testament.'' 
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**  Boy.  Sir,  your  pleasure  ? 

'^  Cit.  Let  Ralph  come  out  on  May-day  in  the 
morning,  and  speak  upon  a  conduit,  with  all  his 
scarfs  about  him,  and  his  feathers,  and  his  rings, 
and  his  knacks.' 

"  Bojf.  Why,  sir,  you  do  not  think  of  our  plot; 
what  will  become  of  that  then  ? 

"  Cit.  Why,  sir,  I  care  not  what  become  on't ! 
I'll  have  him  come  out,  or  FU  fetch  bim  out  my- 
self; ru  have  something  done  in  honour  of  the 
city.  Besides,  he  hath  been  long  enough  upon 
adventures-:  firing  him  out  quickly ;  or  if  I  come 
in  amongst  you 

"  Boy.  Well,  sir,  he  shall  come  out;  but  if  our 
play  miscarry,  sir,  you  are  like  to  pay  fpr't. 

\Esit. 

"  Cit.  Bring  him  away  then ! 

"  Wife.  This  will  be  brave,  i'faith !  George, 
shall  not  he  dance  the  morris  too,  for  the  creait 
of  the  Strand  P 


7  Im  Ralph  come  out  on  Ma^'day  in  the  mpming^  tmd  speak  19^ 
oil  a  conduit f  with  all  hie  icarfs  about  him,  and  hiefeaihers^  andhU 
ringSf  and  his  knacks.}  This  incident  was  probably  suggested  by 
Eustace  the  grocer^s  apprentice,  in  Heywood's  Four  Pk^iit}^^  of 
London,  the  undoubted  prototype  of  Ralph,  who  says-* 

''He  will  not  let  me  see  a  mustering, 
Nor  in  a  May-day  morning  fetch  in  May/^ 

We  are  informed  by  Stow,  ^*  that,  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
citizens  of  London,  (of  all  estates,)  lightly  in  every  parish,  or 
sometimes  two  or  three  parishes  joining  together,  had  their  seye-  , 
ral  Mayings,  and  did  fetch  in  May  •poles,  with  divers  warlike 
shews,  with  good  archers,  morrice-dancers,  and  other  pastimes, 
all  day  long ;  and  towards  the  evening  they  had  stage*playft  an4 
bonfires  in  the  streets."  In  some  parts  of  England,  May- lords  are 
still  elected,  and  decked  out  with  ribbands,  scarfs,  and  rings.  The 
last  of  these  articles  of  ornament  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
essential,  as  the  citizen  complains  that  Ralph  ^'  has  not  rinfg{ 
enough/' — See  also  voK  IX*  p*  344. 
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«  Cit  No,  sweetheart,  it  will  be  too  much  fof 
the  boy.  Oh,  there  he  is,  Nell !  he's  reasonable 
well  in  reparrel ;  but  he  has  not  rings  enough." 

Enter  Ralph,  dressed  as  a  May4ord. 

Ra^h.  London,  to  thee  I  do  present  the  merry 

month  of  May ; 
Let  each  true  subject  be  content  to  hear  me  what 

I  say : 
For  from  the  top  of  Conduit-Head,  as  plainly  may 

appear, 
J  will  both  tell  my  name  to  you,  and  wherefore  I 

came  here. 
My  name  is  Ralph,  by  due  descent,  though  not 

ignoble  I, 
Yet  far  inwrior  to  the  flock  of  gracious  grocery ; 
And  by  the  common  counsel  or  my  fellows  in  the 

Strand, 
With  gilded  staff,  and  crossed  scarf,  the  May-lord 

here  I  stand. 
Rejoice,  oh,  English  hearts,  rejoice,  rejoice,  oh, 

lovers  dear ; 
Rejoice^  oh,  city,  town,  and  country,  rejoice  eke 

every  shere ! 
For  now  the  fragrant  flowers  do  spring  and  sprout 

in  seemly  sort. 
The  little  birds  do  sit  and  sing,  the  lambs  do  n^ake 

fine  sport ; 
Aad  now  the  burchin-tree  doth  bud,  that  makes 

the  schoolboy  cry. 
The  morris  rings,  while  hobby-horse*  doth  foot  it 

featuously ; 


•  HMy»horse»^  For  a  conplete  description  of  this  essentiat 
character  in  a  morris-dance,  see  vol.  IX.  p*  3*45,  34i6, 
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The  lords  and  ladies  now  abroad,  for  their  disport 

and  play, 
Do  kiss  sometime^  upon  the  grass^  and  sometimes 

in  the  hay. 
Now  butter  with  a  leaf  of  sage  is  good  to  purge 

the  blood, 
Fly  Venus  and  phlebotomy,  for  they  are  neither 

good! 
Now  little  fish  on  tender  stone  begin  to  cast  their 

bellies, 
And  sluggish  snails,  that  erst  were  mew'd,'  do 

creep  out  of  their  shellies. 
The  rumbling  rivers  now  do  warm,  for  little  boys 

to  paddle ; 
The  sturdy  steed  now  goes  to  grass,  and  up  they 

nang  his  saddle. 
The  heavy  hart,  the  bellowing  buck,'  the  rascal, 

and  the  pricket,* 
Are  now  among  the  yeoman's  pease,  and  leave  the 

fearful  thicket. 
And  be  like  them,  oh,  you,  I  say,  of  this  same 

noble  town^ 
And  lift  aloft  your  velvet  heads,  and  slipping  off 

your  gown, 

'  That  erst  were  mute.]  Corrected  by  Sympson*  The  phrase  k 
from  falconry,  and  means,  that  the  snails  were  first  confined  in  their 
ihells,  as  hawks  In  their  mews. 

'  The  blov/ing  hucJcJ]  The  first  quarto  reads  hdUming.  The 
judicious  are  left  to  their  choice* — SynpsoUm 

We  cannot  suppose  any  of  tht  Judicious  will  prefer  bellowing*'^ 
£d.  177S. 

The  text  is  right.  An  old  inscription  on  Wantcliff  Lodge  tes- 
tifies  that  it  was  first  built  for  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  ^  the 
hartis  heUr 

*  The  rascal  and  the  pricket]  In  the  Return  from  Parnassus, 
we  are  informed  that  a  buck  in  the  second  year  is  called  Skfrickt. 
Rascals  are  lean  deer. 
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With  bells  on  legs,  and  napkins  clean,  unto  your 

shoulders  tied, 
With  scarfs  and  garters  as  you  please,  and  ^^  hey 

for  our  town  1'*  cried.^ 
March  out  and  shew  your  willing  minds,  by 

twenty  and  by  twenty, 
To  Hogsdon,  or  to  Newington,  where  ^le  and 

cakes  are  plenty ! 
And  let  it  ne'er  be  said  for  shame,  thst  we  the 

youths  of  London, 
Lay  thrumming  of  our  caps  at  home,  and  left  our 

custom  undone. 
Up  then,  I  say,  both  young  and  old,  both  man 

^nd  maid  a-Maying, 
With  drums  and  guns  that  bounce  aloud,  and 

merry  tabor  playing !  *  .     ^ 

Which  to  prolong,  God  save  our  king,  ^nd  send 

his  country  peace. 
And  root  out  treason  from  the  land  !  and  so,  my 

friends,  I  cease.  {Esit. 

FINIS  ACTUS. QUARTI. 

5  And  "  hey  for  our  town  /"  criedJ}  A  very  usdal  exclamation  » 
at  processions  similar  to  the  present.    Butler  uses  the  sanbe  ex- 
pression in  a  passage  where  he  probably  recollected  the  t^xt : 

— "  Followed  with  a  world  of  tall  lads, 
-    That  merry  ditties  troul'd  and  ballads. 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good-morrow,  .  « 

Crying,  hey  for  our  ^own^through  the  bojough/^  .^ 


VOL.  I.  B 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 


A.  Room  in  the  House  ofVtntttwtU* 


winter,  VkKTEaw&is. 

Vent  I  will  have  no  great  store  of  coittpany  at 
the  wedding ;  a  couple  of  neighbours  and  their 
wives ;  and  we  will  have  a  capon  in  stewed  broth, 
ynth  marrow^  and  a  good  piece  of  beef,  stuck  with 

£nfer  Ja$p£b,  hh  t\ace  mealed. 

»  *  t 

Jasp.  Forbear  thy  pains,  fond  man !  it  is  tpo|ate. 

Vent.  Heaven  bless  me !  Jasper  ? 

Jasp^  Ay,  I  am  his  ghost. 
Whom  thou  hist  injured  for  his  constant  love. 
toTkd  worldly  wretch  1  who  dost  not  understand 
In  death  that  true  hearts  cannot  parted  be. 
First  know,  thy  daughter  is  quite  borne  away 
On  wings  of  angels,  through  the  liquid  air. 
Too  far  out  of  thy  reach,  and  never  more 
ShWt  thou  behold  her  face :  But  she  and  I 
Will  in  another  world  enjoy  our  loves ; 

*  Rosemary.]  This  herb  was  used  as  an  emblem  at  weddii^ 
as  well  as  funerals.    So  in  The  Pilgrim— 

**  Well,  we]],  since  wedding  will  come  after  wooing, 
Give  me  some  rtncmaryf  and  let's  be  going." 

See  vol.  v.  p«  259^  926,  and  vol.  XIL  p.  434. 
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Where  neither  father's  anger,  poverty. 

Nor  any  cross  that  troubles  earthly  men. 

Shall  make  us  sever  our  united  hearts* 

And  never  shalt  thou  sit^  or  be  alone 

In  any  place,  but  I  will  visit  thee 

With  ghastly  looks,  and  put  into  thy  mind 

The  great  offences  which  thoju  didst  to  me. 

When  thou  art  at  thy  table  with  thy  friends, 

Merry  in  heart,  and  filled  with  swelling  wine, 

rU  come  in  midst  of  all  thy  pride  and  mirth. 

Invisible  to  all  men  but  thyself,^ 

And  whisper  such  a  sad  tale  in  thine  ear. 

Shall  make  thee  iet  the  cup  fall  from  thy  hand, 

And  stand  as  mute  and  pale  as  death  itself. 

Vent^  Forgive  me,  Jasper  I  Oh,  what  might  I  do^ 
Tell  me,  to  satisfy  thy  troubled  ghost  ? 

Jasp*  There  is  no  means ;  too  late  thou  think'st 
of  this. 

Veni.  fiut  tell  m6  what  were  best  for  me  to  do  ? 

Jasp.  Repent  thy  deed,  and  satisfy  my  father. 
And  beat  fond  Humphrey  out  of  thy  doors. 

\Esii. 

Enter  Humphrey. 

"  IVife.  Look,  George ;  his  very  ghost  would 
have  folks  beaten." 

Hum.  Father,  my  bride  is  :gone,  fair  mistress 
Luce. 
My  soul's  the  fount  of  v6ngeaade,  mischief  ji  sluice. 

^  Invisible  to  all  men  btU  thyself.]  This  seems  to  be  meant  as  a 
ridicule  on  the  appearance  of  JBanquo's  ghost  in  Mactseth.^ 
Ed.  1778. 

As  ther^  certainly  seems  to  be .  an  allusion  to  Macbeth  in  the 
text,  the  present  play  must  have  been  produced  after  I6069  in 
which  year  Mr  Malone  and  Mr  Chalmers  agree  in  placing  the  first 
appearance  of  that  tragedy. 
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Vent.  Hence,  fool»  out  of  my  sight,  with  thy 
fond  passion ! 
Thou  hast  undone  me.  [Beats  him. 

Hum.  Hold,  my  father  dear  I 
For  Luce  thy  daughter's  sake,  that  had  no  peen 

Veni.  Thy  father,  fool?  There -s  some  blows 
more ;  be  gone ! —        [BMts  him  again. 
Jasper,  I  hope  thy  ghost  be  well  appeased 
To  see  thy  will  performed.    Now  will  I  go 
To  satisfy  thy  father  for  thy  wrongs.  [ExU. 

Hum.  What  shall  I  do?  I  have  been  beatea 
twice, 
And  mistriess  Luce  is  gone !  Help  me.  Device  ! 
Since  my  true  loV'e  is  gone,  I  never  more. 
Whilst  I  do  live,  upon  the  sky  will  pore ; 
But  in  the  dark  will  wear  out  my  shoe<-soles 
In  passion,  in  Saint  Faith's  church  under  Paul's.^ 

lExiL 

"  Wife.  George,  call  Ralph  hither ;  if  you  love 
me,  call  Ralph  nither  !  I  have  the  bravest  thing 

for  him  to  do George !  pr'ythee,  call  him 

qHiickly. 

"  Cit.  Ralph !  why,  Ralph,  boy  ! 

Enter  Rai:.pii. 


"  Ralph.  Hel-e,  sir. 

**  €it.  Come  hither,  Ralph ;  come  to  thy  mis* 
tress,  boy, 
*  *^  JVife.  Ralph,  I  would  have  thee  call  all  the 


Sai^  Tgith^s  church  under  PauTs.']  This  church  was  si- 
tuated at  the  west  end  of  Jesus^s  chapel,  uimer  the  choir  of  Sf 
Paul's,  and  was  frequented  by  the  statiopers  and  others  dwelling  in 
St  Paul's Churcb-yard,  Paternoster-Row,  &c»  Humphrey  probably 
chooses  to  walk  in  it,  not  being  equally  thronged  with  a  multitude 
^f  loungers  and  men  of  business'  as' the  cathedral  was  at  the  tim  e« 
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youths  together  in  battle^ray,  with  drums,  and 
guns,  and  flags,  and  march  to  Mile-End  ^  in  pomp- 
ous  faslhion,  and  there  e^^iort  your  soldiers  to  be 
merry  and  wisei  and  to  keep  their  beards  from 
burning,  Ralph  ;  and  then  akirmish,  and  let  your 
flags  fly,  and  cry,  "  Kill,  kill,  kill !"  My  husband 
shall  lendyoii  his  jerkin^  Ralph,  and  there's  a 
scarf}  ior  thd  rest,  the  house  shall  furnish  you, 
atid  we'll  paiy  for't.  Do  it  bravely,  Ralph ;  and 
think  before  jvhom  you  peiform,  and  what  person 
you  represent. 

"  Raiph,  I  warrant  yoU,  mistress ;  if  I  do  it  not, 
for  the  honour  of  the  city,  and  the  credit  of  my 
master,  let  me  never  hope  for  freedom  ! 

*'  Wife:  Tis  well  spoken,  i'faith!  Go  thy  ways ; 
ihou  art  a  spark  indeed. 

"  CiU  Ralph,  Ralph,  double  your  files  bravely, 
Ralph!* 

*'  Ralph.  I  warrant  you,  sir.  [ExiU 

"  CiV.  Let  him  look  narrowly  to  his  service ;  I 
^hall  take  him  else.  I  w^s  there  myself  a  pike- 
man  once,  in  the  hottest^of  the  day,  wench;  had 
my  feather  shot  sheer  away,  the  fringe  of  my 
pike  burnt  off  with  powder,  my  pate  broken  with 
a  sipouring-stick^  and  yet^  I  thank  God,  I  am  here, 

[prums  within. 

'-  Mik'End^l  It  hus  been  before  observed,  that  this  was  the 
place  for  training  the  citizens,  who  sometimes  assembled  in  large 
bodies.  Stowe  infoirms  us^  that  in  15S5,  four  thousand,  aod  iu 
1599,  thirty  thousand  citizens  were  trained  there. 

'  Ralphs  Ralphs  double  your  files  bravefyf  Ralph  /]  Foote  had 
probably  this  scene  i^  view  when  he  wrote  his  Mayor  of  Garrat. 

The  facetious  Ned  Ward,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  has 
lavished  his  ridicule  on  the  traip^b&nds  of  his  day  with  considera- 
ble scanility,  and  in  his  usual  doggrel,  though  not  without  some 
portion  of  broad  humour,  in  *'  The  Battle  without  Bloodshed,  or 
Martial  Discipline  buffooned  by  the  City  Train-Bapds*^'. 
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^'  ^8/?.  Hark,  George,  the  drums ! 

^*  Cit.  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  ran,  tan !  Oh,  wench, 
an  thou  hadst  but  seen  Uttle  Ned.  of  Aldgate, 
drum  Ned,  how  he  made  it  roar  again,  and  Udd  on 
like  a  tyrant,  and  then  struck  softly  till  the  ward 
came  up,  and  then  thundered  again^  and  together 
we  go !  sa,  sa,  sa^  Inmsce,  quoth  the  guns  I  '^  cou- 
rage, my  hearts,"  quoth  the  captains^ !  '*  Saint 
Georfi^e^"  quoth  the  pike*men !  and  withal,  here 
they  lay,  and  there  they  lay !  And  yet  for  all  this 
I  am  here^  wench. 

"  fn/e.  Be  thankful  for  it,  George ;  for  indeed 
tis  wonderAiK" 


SCENE  IL 


Mik'End. 


Enter  Raipq,  William  Hameetok,  Georgb 
GaEENGoosE,  and  Others  qf  his  Contpany^  with 
Drums  and  Cohurs. 

Ra^h.  March  fair,  my  hearts !'  lieutenant,  beat 
the  rear  up.  Ancient^  let  your  colours  fly ;  but 
have  a  great  caire  of  the  butchers'  hooks  art;  White-* 


^  Xgrei/kirfiny  hearti^  Ac]  As  Ralph's  part  aaemt « 
for  ^etre,  (though  this  whple  scene  has  hithe)rto  been  ^nledas 
proibe,)  We  &ave  ihdeavotired  to  divide  it  acter^iiif^yyaiid  hope  it 
h  settfed  tblefaWy  right^F— Ed.  tfJS. 

The  scene  Is  much  better  in  its  original  slate  in  Che  <M  copies* 
A  few  liqes  only  in  Itelj^  address  to  his  soldiers  am  eyidentty 
nio^«heroic  yeTsettf 
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chapel ;  they  have  been  the  d^th  of  many  a  fayr 
ancieiit  Open  your  files,  that  I  may  toke  a  view 
both  of  your  persons  and  munition.  Sergeant;  call 
a  lanm^ter* 

Serg»  A  stand  I — ^William  Hamertoj^,  pewtefer  I 

Ham.  Here^  captain. 

Ra^h.  A  corslet  and  a  Spanish  pike  1  'tis  well : 
Can  you  shake  it  witii  a  terror  ? 

Ham.  I  hope  so,  captain. 

Ralph.  Charge  upon  me.— 'Tis  with  the  weak- 
est :  Put  more  strength,  William  Hamerton,  more 
•Strength.  As  you  were  again.  Proceed,  Sergeant* 

Serg.  George  Greengoose,  poulterer ! 

Green.  Here  1 

Ralph.  Let  me  see  your  piece,  neighbour  Green** 
goose ;  when  was  she  shot  in  ? 

Green*  An't  like  you,  master  captain^  I  made  a 
shot  even  now,  partly  to  scour  hefi  and  partly  for 
audacity. 

Ralph.  It  should  seem  so  certainly;  for  hec 
breath  is  yet  inflamed.  Besides,  there  is  a  main 
fault  in  the  tou^ch-hole,  it  runs  and  stinketh :  And 
%  tell  you  moreover,  and  believe  it,  ten  such 
touch-holes  would  breed  the  pox  i'  th^  army.  Get 
you  a  feather,  neighbour,  get  you  a  feather,  sweet 
oil,  and  paper,  and  your  piece  may  do  well  eno^gh 
yet.    Where's  your  powder, 

Gr^en.  Here* 

Ralph.  Wlmti  itra  paper  ?  as  I  am  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  it  craves  a  martial  court !  You  ought 
to  die  for't,  Wftre's  your  horn  i  Answer  me  to 
thjt. 

Green.  An't  like  you,  sir,  I  was  oblivious. 

Ralph.  It  likes  me  not  you  should  be  so ;  'tis  a 
shame  for  you,  and  a  scandal  to  all  our  neigh- 
bours, beinK  a  man  of  worth  and  estimation,  to 
leave  your  norn  behind  you:  I  am  afraid  'twill 
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breed  example.  But  let  me  tell  you,  no  more 
on't.  Stand,  till  I  view  you  alL  What's  become 
o'  th'  nose  of  your  flask  ? 

1  Sold.  Indeed-Ia,  captain^  'twas  blown  away 
with  powder. 

Ralph.  Put  on  a  new  one  at  the  city's  charge. 
Where's  the  stone  of  this  piece  ? 

2  Sold.  The  drummer  took  it  out  to  light  to-^ 
b^cco.         .         .   .  ' 

Ralph.  Tls  a  fault,  my  friend ;  put  it  in  again. 
You  want  a  nose,  and  you  a  stone ;  Sergeant,  take 
a  note  on't,  for  I  mean  to  stop  it  in  the  pay.  Re^ 
move  and  march !  .  [TTtey  march.']  Soft  and  fair, 
gentlemen,  soft  and  fair !  Double  your  files ;  as 
you  w;ere !  faces  about !'  Now,  you  with  the  sod- 
den face,  keep  in  there !  Look  to  your  match^ 
sirrah,  it  will  be  in  your  fellow's  flask  anoti.  So ; 
make  a  crescent  now ;  advance  your  pikes ;  stand 
and  give  ear  !. — Gentlemen,  countrymen^  friends^ 
and  my  fellow-soldietS,  I  have  brought  you  this 
d^y  frorti  the  shops  of  security^  and  the  counters 
of  content,  to  measlire  out  in  these  furious  fieldsi 
honour  by  the  ell,  and  prowess  by  the  pound. 
Let  it  not^  oh,  let  it  not,  I  say,  be  told  hereafter^ 
the  noble  issue  of  this  city  fainted ;  but  bear 
yourselves  in  this  fair  action  like  men,  valiant 
men,  and  free  men !  Fear  not  the  face  of  the  ene* 
my,  nor  the  noise  of  the  guns ;  for,  believe  me, 
brethren,  the  rude  rumbling  of  a  brewer's  cart  is 
far  mote  terrible,  of  which  you^haVe  a  daily  ex- 
perience :  Neither  let  the  stini^%f  powder  offend 
you^  since  a  more  ;valiant  stink  is  nightly  with 

'  Faces  t^uts]  A  common  plraM,  equivalent  to  thc^  modem  ex* 
pression— /actf  about.  So  in  The  Scornful  lady,  (vol.  IL  p.  262) 
f-i"  Cufctioj  Morecraft,/tfcw  aBoui :  1  must  pfasent  another;'' 
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you.    To  a  resolved  mind)  his  home  is  ivery 
where: 

I  speak  not  this  to  take  away 
Tto  bqpe  of  your  return ;  fpr  you  slmll  see    * 
(I  do  not  doubt  it)  and  that  very  shortly 
Your  loving  wives  again;  and  your  sweet  children, 
Whose  care  doth  bear  you  company  in  baskets. 
Remember  then  whose  cause  you  have  in  hand^ 
Andy  like  a  sort^  of  true-born  scavengers, 
Scour  me  this  famous  realm  of  enemies. 
I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this :  Stand  to  yoUr 
tacklingSy  lads,  and  shew  to  the  World,  you  Can  as 
well  brandish  a  sword  as  shake  an  apron.    Saint 
George,  and  on,  my  hearts ! 
Atti,  Saint  Gfeorge,  Saint  George  !       [Exeunt^ 

*  iAnd  Hke  a  sort  of  true-born  icavengeu.']  Sort  is  tiere  used  in 
its  obsolete  sense  of  company.     So  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy : 

*^  tiere  are  a  sort  of  poor  petitioners/' 

3  St  George.']  While  we  smile  at  this  humorous  account  of 
the 'discipline  practised  by  tbe  citizens  of  London,  it 'may  not  be 
tnnecedsciry^to  recollect  the  behavioui^  of  thes^  same  train-bands 
in  'the  i^vil  'wars  which  ensued  shortly  afterwards,  and  esfiedally 
at  the  baUle  of  Newbury  t  '*  The  London  train-bands,  and  auxi- 
liary regiment/'  says  Lord  Clarendon,  '*  of  whose  inexperience  oT 
danger,  or  any  kind  of  practice  beyond  the  easy  practice  of  their 
postures  in  the  Artillery-garden,  men  had,  till  then,  too  cheap  an 
estimation,  behaved  themselves  to  wonder,  and  were  in  truth  the 
presermtioti  of  that  army  that  day;  for  they  stood  as  a  boiwarit 
and  rampire  to  defend  the  rest ;  and  when  their  wings  of  horse 
were  scattered  and  dispersed,  kept  their  ground  so  steadily,  that 
though  Prince  Rupert  himself  led  up  the  choice  hofse  to  charge 
them,  and  endured  their  storm  of  small  shot,  he  could  make  no 
impression  upon  their  stand  of  pikes,  but  was  forced  to  wheel 
about ;  of  sifch  sovereign  benefit  and  use.  is  that  readiness,  -  order, 
and  dexterity,  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  which  hath  been  so  much 
neglected/'— ifftf^ory  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  IL 
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''  Ifffi,  Twu  well  done,  Ralph !  FU  send  thee 
a  cold  capen  arfield,  and  a  bottle  of  March  beer ; 
a&d»  it  may  be,  come  myself  to  see  thee. 

'*  Cit.  Nell,  the  boy  hath  deceived  me  much  I 
I  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  him.  He  has  perform- 
ed such  a  matter,  wench,  that,  if  I  live,  next  year 
111  have  him  captain  of  the  gallifoist,'  or  I'll  want 
my  will/* 


SCENE  UL 


A  Room  in  Old  Merrythought's  House. 


Entef  OldMEnnrmovQBr. 

Mer.  Yet,  I  thank  God,  I  break  not  a  wrinkle 
more  than  I  had»  Not  a  stoop,  boys  ?^  Care,  live 
with  cats  2  I  defy  thee  I  My  neart  is  as  sound  as 
an  oak ;  and  though  I  want  drink  to  wet  my 
whistle,  I  can  sing,  [Sings. 

Come  no  mere  there i  boys,  come  no  more  there  ; 
For  we  shall  never  whilst  zee  live  come  any  merd 
there. 

*  Captain  ofiht  gallifoist]  GatK/bisi  was  the  old  name  for  tbe 
Lord  Mayor's  barge*-— ilfofOR, 

*  Not  a  stoop,  boys  f]  A  vessel  for  drinking,  deep  and  narrow* 
In  Scotland  and  tbe  north  of  England  the  word  islttill  common. 
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Enter  a  Boy,  and  two  Men  bringing  in  the  Coffin^ 

with  Lucx  in  it. 


I    *  % 


Bw.  God  save  you,  sir  i 
"^  Jmr*.  It^  a  brave  bojr.    Canst  thou  ting? 

Boff.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  sing ;  but  'tis  not  so  neces- 
Mry  at  this  time. 

Mer.  Sing  we^  and  chaunt  itj 
Whilst  hve  doth  grant  it. 

B(Hf.  Sir,  sir,  if  you  knew  what  I  have  brought 
you^  you  would  have  littie  iist  to 


Men  OA,  the  mimon  rounds 

Full  bang  liam  theeiought^ 

And  now  I  hwoe  thee  found. 
And  what  hast  thou  here  brought  f 

Boy.  A  coffin,  sir,  and  your  dead  son  Jasper 
init. 

Mer.  Dad  fJFhf,  farewell  he  J 
Thou  wast  a  bomy  boy, 
And  I  did  hoc  thee. 

Enter  Jasp£r« 

Jasp^  Then  I  pray  you^  air,  do  so  still. 

Mer.  Jasper^  ghost  ?  [Sings. 

ft 

Thou  art  welcome  from  Stygian-lake  so  soon  ; 
lSkdar€  4I  me  what  wondrous  things  in  Phita's  court 
are  done. 
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Jasp,  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  ne'er  came  there ;  'tii 
ttto.hdt  for  ine^  sir. 
Mer.  A  merry  ghos^  a  very  meny  ghost ! 

\Smgi, 

And  tfhen  us^wt  true  love  f  Oh,  where  is ywnl 

• 

Jasp.  Marry,  look  Voui  sir  I      [Opens  the  CMm 
Mer.  Ah^  ha !  art  thou  good  at  that,  i'faith  ? 

With  hey  tricksy  ierkrie-whiskin^^ 

The  world  it  runs' on  wheelsi 
When  the  young  mods  — — 

Up  goes  the  maiden^s  heels. 

Mrs  MfiRBTTHOUGHT  ond  MiCHAEi.  Within. 

Mrs  Meri  What,  master  Merrythought !  will 
jroli  not  let's  in !  What  do  you  think  shall  become 
Dfus?  / 

Mer.  What  voice  is  that  that  callcth  at  our  door? 

Mrs  Mer.  You  know  me  well  enough ;  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  been  su6h  a  strdngei^  to.yd^ 

"V 

•  •  •  .    '  .  .V. 

Mer.  [Sings.]  And  some  they  whiukd^  and  somt 

they  sung, 
lley  down,  down  I 
And  some  did  loudly  savy 
Ever  as  the  lord  Bahmts  horn  ilewy 
Away,  Musgraoe,  awe^.^ .  \ 

^  Terlerk'^hiaUB*']  This  was  li  cant«{4ifiMe  of.  the  time-  In  A^ 
*Lad/s  Trial  by  Ford,  we  have  terimf^fufkins.  WiUMn  pccurs 
twice  with  no  very  deterininate  meaning  in  the  same  autiior's 
Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble.  The  vacancy  in  the  third  line  of  thit 
atania  may  be  supplied  but  too  easily. 

^  And  iome  they  whiitkd^  &c.]  This  stansa  is  taken  from  the 
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Mrs  Mer.  You  will  not  have  us  starve  here, 
Hvill  you,  master  Merrythought  ?  / 

Jasp.  Nay,  good  sir,  be  persuaded;  she'9  my 
mother: 
If  her  offences  have  been  great  against  you, 
Let  your  own  loye  remember  she  is  yours^ 
And  so  forgive,  her.? 

Luce,  Good  master  Merrythought,* 
Let  me  entreat  you ;  I  will  not  be  denied. 
^  Mn  Mer.  Why,  master  Merry  t|hougl\t,  will  you 
be  a  vex'd  thing  still  ? 

'  Mef.  Wonian,  I  take  you  to  my  love  again ;  but 
you  shall  sing  before  you  enter;  therefore  dis^ 
patch  your  song,  and  so  oome  in. 

'  Mrs  Mer,  Well,  you  must  have  your  will^.  when 
all's  done : — Micke,  what  song  canst  thou  sing, 
l^oy? 

Mich.  I  can  sing  none  forsooth,  but  ^  A  Lady^s 
Paughter  of  l^aris/  properly. 

•  IJSings.xoitMiU 


J 


It  tffos  a  kdy^s  daughter^  kc. 

ballad  of  Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard,  printed  in  Percy's 
^eliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  voL  iii.  p*  64>^  where  it  runt  thus : . 

^*  Then  some  they  ivhistled,  and  some  they  sapg, 

And  some  ^id  loudlye  saye. 
Whenever  lord  Barnardes  home  it  blewe. 
Away,  Musgrave,  a^ay/' 

^  If  her  offences  hwoe  been  great  against  jfou^ 

tjet  yonr  own  love  remember  she  is  yours^ 

And  so  forgive  her.]  This  may  mean,  **  Let  your  self-^loye  jtell 
you  that  she  is  a  part  of  yourself,  and  so  forgive  her/'  Yet  I 
think, it  probable  that  we  ought  to  read — **  Lef  yoor  old  lov^^^^ 
if[kfi  is,  your  former  afiection.<^Jtfa«o;i. 
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Enter  Mrs  Mkbktthoogbt  md  Miohaxl. 

* 

Mar.  Come,  you're  welcome  home  again* 

][fMck  danger  be  inplagmg^ 

And  jest  must  to  earnest  lum^ 
You  ehaU  go  no  more  a-Maymg'-^-'^ 

Vent.  [Witbi$^}  Are  you  witfaini  sir  ?  manter 
Merrythought ! 

JasfK  It  is  my  master's  voice;  good  sir,  go  hold 
him 
In  talk  whilst  we  convey  ourselves  into 
Some  inward  room.  [^Emt  wUh  Luce. 

Men  What  an  you  ?  are  you  merry  ? 
You  must  be  very  merry,  if  you  enter. 

Feni.  I  am,  sir* 

Mer.  Sing  then.    . 

Vent.  Nisy,  eood  sir,  open  to  me. 

Mer.  Sing,  I  sav, 
Or,  by  the  merry  heart,  you  come  not  in  I 

Vent.  Well,  sir,  I'll  sing*  {Sings. 

•  ■ '       .       '  ' 

Fortune  myfoe^  &c. 

JBitfer  Venterweis. 

Met.  You're  welcome,  sir,  you're  welcome ! 
You  see  your  entertaimnent ;  pray  you  be  merry. 
Vent.  Ob,  master  Merrythought,  Tm  oome  to 
ask  you 


I    » • 


^  Fortune  my  /oe«]  See  The  Custom  of  the  CoQntiy,  toL  IL 
P*  279f  where  the  first  stanza  of  this  highly  populaV  song  will  be 
found.  It  is  also  alluded  to  in  Brome's  Antipodes,  and  in  Tbt 
Two  Merry  Milkmaids,  by  J.  C. 
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Forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  I  offered  you, 
And  your  most  virtuous  son ;  they  are  infinite, 
Yet  my  contrition  shall  be  more  than  they. 
t  do  confess  my  hardness  broke  his  heart, 
For  which  just  Heaven  hath  giv*n  me  punishment 
More  than  my  age  can  carry ;  his  wand'ring  spirity 
Not  yet  at  rest,  pursues  me  every  where. 
Crying,  **  I'll  haunt  thee  for  thy  pruelty." 
My  daughter  sh^  is  gone,  I  know  not  now, 
Taken  invisible,  and  whether  living. 
Or  in  the  grave,  'tis  yet  uncertain  to  me. 
Oh,  master  Merrythought,  these  are  the  weights 
"^Will  sink  nic  to  mv  grave  1  Forgive  mc,  sir. 

Mer.  Why,  sir,  I  do  forgive  you ;  and  be  merry ! 
And  if  the  wag  in's  lifetime  play'd  the  knave^ 
Can  you  forgive  him  too  ? 

Vent.  Wi  A  all  my  heart,  sin 

Mer,  Speak  it  again^  and  heartily. 

Vent  1  do,  sir ; 
Now,  by  my  f^oul,  I  do. 

Jjfet.  [Sings.]  JVith  that  came  out  his  paramour; 

She  was  as  white  as  the  Ufyjloiwer. 
Hey  troul,  troly,  loly ! 

Enter  Luce  and  Jasvzju 

fVith  that  came  out  her  own  dear  knight, 
ffe  was  a^  true  as  ever  didjight^  &c. 

Sir,  if  you  will  forgive  'em>  clap  their  hands  toge^ 
ther ;  there's  no  more  to  be^said  i'  th'  matter. 

Vent*  I  do,  I  do. 

^'  Cit.  I  do  not  like  this:  Peace,  boys!  Hear 
^e,  one  of  you !  every  body's  part  i%  come  to  an 
end  but  Ralph's,  and  he's  left  out. 
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it 


Boy*  Tis  long  oS  yourselfi  i»ir ;  we  have  no* 
tbipg  to  do  with  his  part 

*^  at.  Balph,  come  away  !  Make  [an  end]  on 
him,^  as  you  have  done  of  the  rest,  boys ;  come  \ 

*^  Wife.  Now,  good  hu9l)and,  let  him  come  out 
^nd  die. 

'^  Cit.  He  shall,  NelL — ftalph^  pome  away  quick- 
ly, and  die,  boy. 

*'  Bojf.  -Twill  be  very  unfit  he  should  die,  sir, 
upon  no  occasion ;  and  in  a  comedy  too. 

'^  Cit.  Take  you  no  care  of  that,  Sir  Boy ;  is  not 
his  part  at  an  end,  think  you,  when  he*9  de^d  ?•— 
Come  away,  Ralph  V 

JElnter  Bajiph^  with  a  forked  Arrow  throitgf^  his 

Head. 

Ralph.  When  {  ^a?  morlaV  this  my  costive 
corps 
Did  lap  up  figs  and  raising  in  the  Strand ;  . 
Where  sitting,  I  espied  a  lovely  dame, 
Whose  master  wrought  with  lingeH*  and  wi^  awl, 
And  underground  he  vamped  many  a  boot : 
Straight  did  her  love  prick  forth  me,  tender  sprig, 
To  follow  feats  of  arms  in  warlike  wise,. 


^  Make  on  tun.]  The  two  words  which  we  have  added  seem 
absolutely  pecessaiy  to  the  completion  of  the  sense.— Ed,  1773* 

'  When  I  wasfnortaif  Sec]  l*his  speech  is  a  parody  on  that  of 
the  Ghost  6f  Andrea,  at  the  beginning  of  thQ«/amous  play  of  Je- 
Itppimo.:  '       '.     '      * 

**  When  tbis  eternal  substance  of  my  soul 

Did  live  imprisoned  in  my  wanton  ^esl/'  ftc^Reed. 

Tt&s  speech  is  ridicnleid  in  several  old  plays ;!  among  others  io 
^Ibumaiiar* 

*  Ungell.'}  A  thrfa^  of  heoip  rubbed  with  rosin,.  &c  wsii  l^ 
rustics  for  mending  their  shoes.-<-Prrcy. 
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Through  Walthain*Desert ;  where  I  did  perform 

Many  achievements,  and  did  lajr  on  ground 

Huge  fiariiaroso,  that  insulting  giant, 

And  all  his  captives  soon  set  at  liberty. 

Then  honour  prick'd  me  from  my  native  soil 

Into  Moldavia,  where  I  gain'd  the  love 

Of  PompionO)  his  beloved  daughter ; 

But  yet  proved*  constant  to  the  black-thumb'd 

maid, 
Susan,  and  scorned  Pompiona's  love ; 
Yet  liberal  I  was,  and  gave  her  pins. 
And  money  for  her  father's  officers. 
I  then  returned  home,  and  thrust  myself 
In  action^  and  by  all  men  chosen  was 
Lord  of  the  May  ;  where  I  did  flourish  it, 
With  scarfs  and  rings,  and  poesy  in  my  hand.^ 
After  this  action  I  preferred  was, 
And  chosen  C|ty-captain  at  Mile-End, 
With  hat  and  feather,  and  with  leading  staff. 
And  train'd  my  men,  and  brought  them  all  off  clear,i 
Save  one  man  that  bewrayed  him  with  the  noise^ 
But  all  these  things  I  Ralph  did  undertake^ 
Only  for  my  beloved  Susan's  sake. 
Then  coming  home,  and  sitting  in  my  shop 
With  apron  blue,  Death  came  into  my  stall 
To  cheapen  aquavita ;  but  ere  I 
Could  take  the  bottle  down,  and  fill  a  taste, 
Death  caught  a  pound  of  pepper  in  his  hand^ 
And  sprinkled  all  my  face  and  body  o'er^ 
And  in  an  instant  vanished  away. 
«  at.  'Tis  a  pretty  fiction,  i'faith !" 

3  And  poesy  in  my  band.]  The  orthography  varied  by  Sympson 
toposie. — Ed.  1778. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  vary  the  orthography*  Poesy  is  continu- 
ally used  in  the  same  sense  as  posy  in  old  plays ;  but*  in  the 
present  case,  •  it  refers  to  the  rhymes  which  Ralph  reads  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  act,  standing  as  May-lord  on  the  conduit. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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Ralph.  Then  tpok  I  u  p  my  bow  and  shaft  in  hand, 
And  walked  into  Mooraelds  to  cool  myself: 
But  there  grim  cruel  Death  met  me  again. 
And  shot  this  forked  arrow  through  my  head  ; 
And  now  1  faint ;  therefore  be  wam'd  by  mc^ 
My  fellows  every  one,  of  forked  heads ! 
Farewell,  all  you  good  boys  in  merry  London ! 
Ke'er  shall  we  more  upon  Shrove-Tuesday  mee(^ 
And  pluck  down  houses  of  iniquity ; 
(My  pain  increaseth)  1  shall  never  more 
Hold  open,  whilst  another  pumps  both  1^^ 
Nor  daub  a  sattin  gown  with  rotten  eegs ; 
Set  up  a  stake,  oh,  never  more  I  shall  I 
I  die  I  fly,  fly,  my  soul,  to  Grocers'  Hall ! 
Oh,  oh,  oh,  &c« 

^  Wife.  Well  said,  Ualph !  do  your  obeisance 
to  the  gentlemen,  and  go  your  ways.  Well  said, 
Ralph  r  [£«>  Ralph. 

mer.  Methinks  all  we,  thus  kindly  and  unex« 
pectedly  reconciled^  should  not  depart  without  a 
song. 

Vent.  A  |;ood  motion^ 

Mer.  Strike  up  then ! 

SONG. 

Better  mueic  n€er  was  known 
Than  a  quire  qf  hearts  in  one. 
Let  each  other,  that  hath  been 
Troubled  with  the  gall  or  spleen. 
Learn  qfus  to  keep  his  brow 
Smooth  and  plain,  as  ours  are  now  ! 
Singi  though  before  the  hour  of  dying ; 
He  shall  rise,  and  then  be  crying, 
*^  Heyho,  *tis  noughf  but  mirth 
That  keeps  the  body  from  the  earth.^ 

[Exeunt 


EPILOGUS, 

• 

^  Cii.  Come,  Nell,  shall  we  go  ?  the  pla/s  done. 

^  Wife.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  (^rge,  I  have  more  manners  than 

BO ;  V\\  speak  to  these  gentlemen  first. — I  thank  you  all,  gentle* 

men,  for  your  patience  and  countenance  to  Ralph,  a  poor  Sither- 

less  child  !  and  if  I  might  see  you  at  my  house,  it  should  go  hard 

but  I  would  have  a  pottle  of  wine,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  you ; 

for  truly  I  hope  you  do  like  the  youth  ;  but  1  would  be  glad  to 

^  know  the  truth  :  I  refer  it  to  your  own  discretions,  wheUier  you 

^  will  applaud  him  or  no ;  for  I  will  wink,  and,  whilst,  you  shall  do 

I  what  you  will.— I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.    God  give  you 

I  good  night  !«»Come,  George/ V  [Exemt. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST* 
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